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FOREWORD 


One clay in my office in the East and West Association in New 
York, I was told that a gentleman from India, Dr. P. E. Dustoor, 
wished to see me. I had not then heard of Dr. Dustoor, but I 
was glad to see some one from India, and so he came in. 

He introduced himself to me modestly, and told me that 
he would like the opportunity of meeting Americans in as many 
different regions of the country as possible, if East and West 
should arrange a lecture ftur, even for very modest fees, just 
enough to pay his travel expenses. 

I was pleased to find any one from Asia who wanted to 
know and understand Americans. While Dr. Dustoor talked, 
I had observed that his English was excellent, and that he had 
been accustomed to speaking in university classes. This meant 
that he could organize a good lecture. Above all, I appreciated 
his air of simplicity and integrity. I told myself that this was 
the kind of man from India that our American people ought to 
know. 

The lecture tour was arranged, and I was happy indeed to 
find that Dr. Dustoor and the Americans instinctively under¬ 
stood and liked each other. Letters from many parts of the 
United States came to me saying how well Dr. Dustoor had 
explained India to many who had never before had the 
opportunity to meet an Indian or even to read much about India. 
Time and again Dr. Dustoor was invited to return and speak 
again at some place where he had been before. His success was 
equal with university people and with the ordinary people of 
towns and cities. 

It gives me pleasure, therefore, to write this brief introduc¬ 
tion to Dr. Dustoor’s own story of his visit to America. He was 
the perfect guest, friendly, objective in his judgments, modest 
about himself, and yet he maintained his own high standards 
wherever he was, not hesitating to speak out against such failures 
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in American democracy as he saw. This the American people 
appreciated, for it was done without boastfulness or invidious 
comparison. We felt that Dr. Dustoor was genuinely interested 
in human problems and human life. 

The world needs more of such men, in order that they may 
explain the peoples to one another. 


Pearl S. Buck 



PREFACE 


In April 1947 I took leave from my University and set out 
for a year’s sojourn in America. I sought cultural contacts there. 
But, though I was prepared to make the cultural traffic a two- 
way traffic by imparting to Americans something of India’s 
ancient culture through lectures and the like, 1 did not set out 
on a lecture tour. 

In any case I was assured of three kinds of contact. As a 
university professor I could look forward to making easy and 
fruitful contacts with men and women in the American academic 
world, especially as I should meet a large number of them at 
the bicentennial celebrations of Princeton University, at which 
I was to represent the University of Allahabad. As a member 
of the Indian P.E.N. I carried letters of introduction to American 
writers and journalists. As a Rotarian, who was, moreover, the 
official delegate of the Allahabad Rotary Club to the Fourteenth 
Conference of Rotary International at San Francisco, I could 
count on making the acquaintance of hundreds of fellow- 
Rotarians abroad. But, as it happened, my American holiday 
also developed into a lecture tour; for, under the auspices of 
Pearl Buck’s good-will organization, the East and West Associa¬ 
tion, I was able to lecture to numerous and varied audiences all 
over the United States. Accordingly, in one way and another, 
I succeeded in travelling very extensively over America, taking 
Canada and Mexico as well as the length and breadth of the 
United States in my stride. I reckon that in all I covered over 
30,000 miles during my twelve months on that continent. 

During the entire period of my absence from India—from 
the day in April 1947 on which I boarded the Marine Adder 
at Bombay to the day in August 1948 on which I landed down 
at Dum-Dum airport—T kept a diary. It was a log-book, a day- 
to-day record of experiences and impressions, a sketch-book, and 
a commonplace-book, all rolled into one. I kept it, as I had 
kept an earlier diary during a similar sojourn abroad, purely for 
my private delectation, I have not to this day published the 
earlier one, and I should not have thought of publishing this one 
either but for the persuasion of friends who read it in manus- 
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cript and assured me that parts of it would not be without interest 
to others. 

The entire diary runs into some 1,300 manuscript pages and 
covers not only my American days, as I call them, but also some 
four months subsequently spent in England, France, and the 
Scandinavian countries. It was obvious that an average-sized 
book of between 300 and 350 pages could be made out of this 
only by drastic exclusions and abridgements. Even the exclusion of 
all that related to my European days was not enough. Much— 
very much—had to be dropped from the American entries them¬ 
selves. Naturally the first things to go were the purely personal 
and private entries—the sentimental reflections, the mere memo¬ 
randa of things done, lectures delivered, persons met, and the 
like. These were dropped without regret, and indeed with no 
little satisfaction at times. But when it came to further abridge¬ 
ment, the jettisoning of whole entries that would have been of 
great interest to some readers, if not to all, was done with a 
genuine sense of loss. 

The following pages, then, contain extracts from a private 
diary. Let no one look for literary merit in the writing. It will 
be enough commendation of it to say that it is easily readable. 
For, though some portions had, for one reason of another, to 
be revised and, occasionally, even rewritten when preparing 
them for publication, the diary as a whole virtually stands as 
originally written. And, for the most part, it was written at 
top speed at the end of very full days, and, not seldom, days 
or weeks after the incidents and impressions recorded had 
occurred. In these circumstances, there could be no sacrificing 
to the Graces. Even if the desire was there, the time and the 
energy were not, and the sheer accumulation of matter clamour¬ 
ing to be entered precluded any attention to the niceties of 
literary expression. For it is the irony of the diarist’s lot that 
the more crowded his days are with record-worthy experiences 
the less time he has in which to record them. 

The traveller-diarist, should he venture, as this one is doing, 
on letting the public in on his jottings, exposes himself to the 
critics in other directions as well. One reviewer may observe that 
the names are often incorrectly reproduced; another may take 
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him to task for solemnly recording fiction as fact and telling 
travellers’ tales. But surely on both these counts too the diarist 
should enjoy a measure of immunity. For, as to names, does 
he not most frequently have to rely entirely on his memory of 
names heard—even misheard—in the give and take of social 
intercourse ? And, as to travellers’ tales, an occasional lapse is 
only to be expected, seeing that he is constantly at the mercy 
of the well-intentioned but not so well-informed native—who, 
of course, may well be a professional guide—eager to impress 
him with, s,ay, the size of the local cathedral or the number of 
the local schools. Beyond putting up this defence I can only 
express the hope that in these respects my lapses are not dis¬ 
creditably numerous or glaring. 

But in one respect the diarist is peculiarly fortunate. No 
one is obliged to read him steadily and read him whole. You 
may open his book at any page, you may hop, skip and jump 
through its pages in either direction, and you may put it down 
just when you please. No doubt it would be a very dull diary 
that failed to meet your taste at any point; on the other hand, 
it would be an exceptionally interesting one if it met it at every 
page. Certainly, the present one does not claim to be able to 
hold every reader with every entry. Indeed, it is certain that, 
for all my omissions and suppressions,- not a few of my readers 
will find portions too heavy and “ professorial ”, for I have 
retained now an abstract of an address or lecture heard, now 
a summary of a book or article read, and now an item of purely 
academic interest. I can but ask such readers to skip the offend¬ 
ing pages. There should be no ill-will on either side on this 
account. For after all, I am a Professor and, in spite of my 
efforts to keep him in check, the professor in me has, I know, 
broken through here and there. On the other hand, perhaps it 
should be reckoned unto me for normalcy that I have—some¬ 
times against my better judgement and yielding to the insistence 
of my friends—retained a large number of the limericks, 
clerihews, parodies and other such levities that I confined to my 
diary in my less professorial moments. Or—horrible thought!— 
do these perpetrations but aggravate my offence ? 

It remains only to give thanks where thanks are due. But 

xi 
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tow can I ever make all the acknowledgements of gratitude 
that are due from me ? Certainly I cannot thank by name all 
those who were kind to me during my American days. If I 
single out a name or two it is because in these quarters my debt 
is a very special one. 

First, I must name my friends, Stanley and Sigrid Gould, 
but for whose encouragement and insistence I should not have 
had any American days at all. But they did more than make 
me go to America with them. At great personal inconvenience 
they provided me with a home for long periods in their small 
New York apartment, and at all times they did all they could 
to make my visit to their country a most pleasant and profitable 
one. 

I must also mention Pearl Buck, who went out of her 
way to help me, and whose personal interest in me enabled me 
to travel as a lecturer from coast to coast. With her I must 
associate her entire staff in the New York office of the East and 
West Association. 

Two other names must be mentioned: those of my friend, 
Isabel Caleb, and my brother-in-law, Homi N. R. Dastoor, who 
both helped me to prepare this diary for publication. 


Allahabad, 
June, 1950. 


P. E. D. 
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1. ALL ABOARD THE ADDER 


16th April. Embarkation Day ! Time appointed, 2 p.m. 

Reached Ballard Pier at 1.40. The usual wild scene : porters 
trying to rush the gates to the detriment of much luggage and 
temper. Luckily my things went through without difficulty or 
damage. Then the queues : for Medical Inspection (an idle 
formality of rubber-stamping one’s card), for Passport Inspec¬ 
tion, for Berth Cards, for Customs Inspection (another formality 
with chalk-initialling instead of rubber-stamping). All this 
took nearly two hours; got on board the Marine Adder at 
something like 3.40. 

My dormitory is a huge one with over 30 beds. It is boiling 
hot, unventilatcd by portholes, and with only one fan. Chose a 
berth which could be imagined as being fanned fitfully and then 
ran up on deck as fast as I could. Who should I see first but 
Mrs. Tandon of Delhi! She was distinctly despondent; 
something had gone wrong with her baggage arrangements: her 
“sweets” and “ char as ” had gone into the hold ! Well, there 
we were, and no going back ashore. 

We were called in to dinner at 5. I unfortunately got into 
most uncongenial company at table : a bunch of crude fellows 
going abroad for the first time and knowing neither how to 
wield a knife and fork nor (which was most irritating) how to 
behave at table. Nor was our table-steward, a crusty, short- 
tempered and rather lazy old Negro, the best one in the circum¬ 
stances. Trouble started straightway. Would we have meat, he 
asked. We said we would. Only after he had brought our plates 
with the meat laid on them did it strike somebody to inquire 
whether it wasn’t beef he had brought us. Beef ? Of course it 
was; hadn’t we been asked beforehand whether we would have 
it ? When we told him that we didn’t think it would be beef, 
he said meat was beef ; if it had been lamb he would have said 
Iamb, etc. After that he was surlier and shorter than ever. I 
decided I would sit at another table next time, for all that he 
had warned us that we couldn’t change about but had to sit at 
the same place every meal. 

After dinner sat about on deck, mostly with Stan Gould, 
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till bedtime. The dormitory, when I did go down to it at last, 
seemed hotter than ever. Nevertheless I managed to sleep well. 

17th April. Sailing day, and a depressing, bleak, cloudy, wet 
day it was, and grew worse as the actual hour of moving away 
approached. 

Got up a little after 7, by which time the wash-rooms were 
practically deserted. Whole lines of wash-basins, water-closets, 
and shower-bath cubicles, but with not a single door amongst 
them. You did all you had to for all the world to sec ! . . . 
Breakfast at 8. I went to another table. The steward—a 
Filipino—at first protested but soon relented and found me a 
seat at his table, charging me with the obligation of staying 
put now. The company seemed somewhat better. They were all 
Indians, but there were women too ; and the presence of these 
latter made all the difference. Seeing the women, I suppose, 
the steward too was more courteous. I was glad I had changed 
my table ; and yet there was one thing still. The room was 
another oven with not a porthole to it, and with only one or 
two tiny revolving fans which might as well not have been there 
for all the good they did to most of us. The food, though, was 
good and solid. 

There was an amount of bustle on board after lunch. We 
were about to leave port at last. There were reports of a cyclone 
coming up—or down, I forget which—and the more nervous 
passengers were hoping that our departure would on this account 
be delayed till after the storm had blown over. But we began 
to be tugged off the pier at about 2.30 ; and by 3.30 we were well 
away ancl unmistakably in for a pretty rough time. The skies 
were heavily overcast, there were frequent spells of rain ■, the 
boat was rolling drunkenly, and the passengers looked tense 
and preoccupied. Altogether it was far from being a cheery 
evening. I decided to give the 5 o’clock dinner a miss, just 
in case 1 I opened my Toad’s Story of Indian Civilization and 
did my best to concentrate on it, marking passages, reflecting 
on the subiect-matter, and endeavouring to inwardlv digest. It 
helped. When I bad had enough of Joad. I fell hack on a cony 
of Encore. I was incite smoldner-room all evening; the decks 
were impossible with the'rain and the wind. It required great 
courage to decide to go below, but at 10 I mustered enough to 
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do so, and within fifteen minutes I was in bed without any un¬ 
toward happenings. 

Everything considered the Marine Adder was behaving 
marvellously. She wasn’t too noisy, she didn’t vibrate too much, 
and was standing up to tire gale like an old warrior to the foe- 
man’s onslaughts. It was not the ship that disturbed my sleep ; 
I slept well enough till after midnight and should have contin¬ 
ued to do so, if some three or four of my fellow passengers had 
been a little more considerate. For right in the middle of the 
night I found myself awake and hearing loud voices. Some of 
my compatriots were no doubt having a most interesting con¬ 
versation across the bunks, perfectly oblivious of the fact that 
they were making themselves heard by others than their 
interlocutors. I soon gathered that their voices but reflected 
their tempers, for the talk presently turned into the indignant 
national complaint that' Indians on board were being discrimi¬ 
nated against. I had decided to draw their attention to the 
hour and the circumstances, but when their talk suddenly took 
this “ national ” turn I dared not do so for fear of being mis¬ 
understood. It seemed wisest to wait till they had talked them¬ 
selves out. And presently the voices did die down—but only for 
a couple of minutes. Then somebody started another conversa¬ 
tional hare. I had to do something about it. I remonstrated : 
“ Gentlemen, don’t you think you are disturbing the others ? 
Remember this is a dormitory This stopped them in their 
tracks; somebody mumbled a faint “ all right ” (not “ sorry ” 
or anything apologetic !), and we alt turned and slept. 

When will our people develop a social sense ? Here were 
these my companions, grown-up men, very probably university 
men going to the United States for higher technical training or 
in the interests of their business; and yet they were behaving 
as though they owed nothing to those around them. And then 
these very men complain of being discriminated against by those 
whose sense in these matters is definitely more developed ! Yes, 
and it was but another expression of this same unthinking in¬ 
dividualism, this selfishness that takes no account of others’ rights 
if they conflict with one’s own advantage, that if somebody in 
this dormitory chose to get up at 4 or 4.30 in the morning he 
gaily switched on all the lights! But perhaps we shall learn 
these things too some day. 
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18th April. We had passed through the storm. It was a lovely 
morning, “ calm and free The ship was riding on an even 
keel, the sea was blue, the sun was bright. Everybody was out 
on deck after breakfast—or so it seemed. A forest of deck-chairs 
of all shapes and sizes and designs and materials had sprouted 
everywhere. Children had sprung up by dozens. We were a 
very motley crowd. The Americans were mostly, but not all, 
missionaries going home at last after the War. The Asiatics 
were of various domiciles and complexions. And Americans, 
Europeans, Indians, Chinese and tire rest were in various stages 
of dress or undress. That is one good thing about the old 
Adder: one dresses as one jolly well likes. And in fact no¬ 
body dresses up ; everybody goes about in shorts or slacks or 
dhoti or what-have-you. For myself, I often sport a white 
Gandhi cap presented to me years ago by Purnima Banerji; and 
it doesn’t matter, though it presides rather incongruously over 
the rest of my ensemble. Doesn’t it protect me when the sun 
shines too fiercely and the winds wax too personal ? Stan 
Gould wears one too, occasionally, and I’m sure nobody gives 
a second thought to either of our appearances. There are so 
many queer sartorial adulterations, one just takes the newest one 
for granted. 

I changed over from my Dormitory Class to the First. I 
had booked Dormitory Class as much for the sake of the Goulds 
as for my own sake, but now Stan and Bill were travelling 
First, as were indeed all the missionaries. They had evidently 
all been given a special concession on this American ship. 
Accordingly Stan and I saw the Purser and at 3 in the afternoon 
I transferred myself to Cabin 203—at least, they call it a 
cabin; in reality it also is a dormitory and has 36 berths to it. 
It is, too, only a trifle less suffocating than the other, for though 
it can boast of a fan for every passenger, it too is devoid 
of porthole ventilation. And mine is an upper bunk. The 
one redeeming feature is that this dormitory-cabin has bath 
rooms attached. The atmosphere too is distinctly more res¬ 
trained. What, however, made me change over was neither 
the sleeping-cum-bathing arrangements nor the prospect of the 
company of the Goulds. It was the prospect of being 
able to have my meals a little less uncomfortably. For 
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the Dormitory-Class dining-room was, as I have said, an oven; 
one couldn’t be in it for ten minutes without being drenched 
with perspiration and overpowered with the heat. On the 
other hand, the First dining-room was ventilated with at least 
a few portholes. And I now discovered that the meals too were 
superior and more varied. The change-over was well worth the 
90 dollars it cost. 

Throughout the afternoon and evening the west coast of the 
old Motherland was in sight. By noon we had done 348 miles 
and the temperature was recorded at 84°. 

Sat up on deck with Stan till 10.30 watching the stars and 
planning a series of talks to be given by passengers for passengers: 
“University Life in the U.S.A.”; “Do’s and Dont’s for the 
Foreigner in America “ Life in Malaya and Burma during 
the War”; “Japan as I saw it”. 

21st April. Sleeping in our bunks being out of the question 
because of the heat, Stan and I now sleep under a fan on the 
floor of one of the ante-rooms. Tonight we found ourselves 
forestalled, so we had to migrate to what we have named the 
Laundry Deck. There we enjoyed the company of women’s 
underwear, men’s pyjamas, and other sartorial bric-a'-brac. 
They didn’t seem to mind us, and we were not in a 
position to turn up our noses at our company, so we made our 
beds beneath the clothes-lines. Stan read out to me three or 
faqrjections of Nehru’s Discovery of India before we decided to 
call it a day and let the garments hang around undisturbed. 
And, everything considered, we didn’t pass a bad night. 

22nd April . We are nearing Singapore, and so I wrote some 
letters. I had composed a couple of clerihews expressing my 
reaction to life on our far-from-luxury liner; these too went 
in : 

On the Marine Adder 

Your English goes from bad to badder ; 

But then the Purser 
Speaks it even worser! 

I’ve never been madder 
Than on the Marine Adder, 
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Where even a First Class berth 
Is Hell-upon-Earth. 

After dinner—at 8—we had the first of our series of talks. 
Mr. Dhannapillai, a Singhalese barrister from Penang, spoke on 
“ Malaya,” and spoke well. Altogether, it was a successful first 
meeting, though, it being held on the uppermost deck, the 
lecturer was forced to compete with a variety of engine and 
suction-fan noises. I introduced the scries and the speaker of 
the evening. 

23 rd April. There was excitement on board, for we were due to 
enter Singapore at about 9 a.m. Already at 7, numerous little 
islands and islets were visible not very far away, and the sea 
was like a lake. We had an early breakfast, but, alas, it was 
130 before we touched the pier and could go ashore. Oh, the 
formalities 1 Passport-stamping, queuing up for this and for 
that. And we are due to sail again at 4. 

The moment we got off the pier wc found a truck which 
undertook to transport us at a dollar a head—a Singapore 
dollar, which is about half an American dollar and equal to 
Rs. 1/8—to the Post Office. As we soon discovered, this was 
a “gyp”, as the Americans say, for we were dropped at a sub¬ 
post office. Then the truck-driver took us to Maxwell Street 
and promised to call for us again at 3.30 (for another dollar a 
head). Stan and lfis son Bill were keen on having a bathe,,so 
the three of us accompanied by three Indian fellow passengers 
engaged a taxi for eight Singapore dollars to drive us round 
town and to a swimming-pool and back to our boat by 4 
o’clock. We were driven through a part of Chinatown and 
then to a Chinese Swimming Club (Tai Tang Club, I think 
was the name). For 25 cents each we had a good swim in 
an open-air salt-water pool. Naturally we had very little time 
left over for sight-seeing. We barely made a round of the 
famous Raffles Square and returned to our ship just in time. 

The impression I got from this all-too-brief glimpse of 
Singapore was that of a very clean city, with fine roads and, 
in its best area, of fine buildings. There appeared to be more 
Chinese in it than any other people. Altogether, it struck me 
as a pleasant place to live in. The approach to it is beautiful, 
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and it must be lovely in these waters in a motor-boat on a full- 
moon night. The harbour was not, however, without its signs 
of the recent war ; there were a few sunken ships with only 
their masts or the tops of their funnels sticking out of the 
water. 

We resumed our voyage shortly after 4, carrying scores of 
Chinese newcomers bound for Hongkong. 

Postcript to Singapore : In the grounds of the Swimming 
Club we saw a man “ mowing ” grass by wielding a stick in golf- 
club style and deftly chopping off blade after blade of grass. 
Truly the Oriental knows he has all Eternity before him ! 

27th April. When I came up on deck at about 6.45 we were 
already in Hongkong harbour. There was Kowloon on the 
port side and Hongkong on the other. It was a dull, cloudy 
morning and a rather cold one. In fact, the hot days seemed 
definitely to have been left behind, and we got our flannels 
out and put away the khaki shorts. Breakfast was served at 
7—an hour earlier than usual. By 8 we had pulled up against 
the pier at Kowloon right opposite the General H. Gordon, 
another President Line boat, which was waiting to take on 
those of our passengers who were proceeding to Shanghai. It 
was scheduled to leave at 9, so first the Shanghai-bound passen¬ 
gers among us were trans-shipped to the Gordon. Then 
those getting off the ship at Hongkong were allowed to go 
ashore. By this time it was past 10, and so I didn’t set foot 
on the beloved soil of China till after 10.30. Aware though I 
was that Hongkong could not be regarded as the real China— 
was it not a port and a British possession as well ?—I was 
yet thrilled at the realization that at last I was in China, the 
land of my dreams. 

Stan and Bill were with me. The water-front of Hongkong 
was imposing with large, modern office-buildings occupied by 
steamship companies, travel agencies like Cook’s, banks, and the 
like. One got the impression of being in a European city of 
some importance. Nor were there any signs of war damage ; 
in fact, judging by the grand, big, new cars and taxis, one felt 
that Hongkong was having a prosperous time. 

Before long wp found ourselves on Queen’s Road, one of 
the most fascinating I have ever found myself in. Earlier too, 
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we had been fascinated by the red shop-signs and all the 
gay colourfulness of Chinese streets; but this street was a 
paradise of colours. The shop-signs were such as the angels 
must delight to read : red and pink and purple and green and 
gold. And such shops, with beautiful and exquisite things in 
them ! Here surely East and West met. Here were modem 
Chinese, efficient-looking, smart and self-possessed. And in com¬ 
parison with these up-to-date and artistically-stocked shops the 
best ones in Calcutta or Bombay or Delhi were almost like 
crude cheap booths at a village fair. For my part I could have 
spent I do not know how long in that celestial street, but, alas, 
“ Time’s winged chariot ” could not be ignored : we were due 
back on board by 4 in the afternoon. 

As soon as we entered Queen’s Road, we were confronted 
by an extraordinary spectacle. With music and pageantry two 
of Hongkong’s citizens—evidently of some social standing—were 
being borne to their last resting-place. They were gorgeous 
funerals, both. The bands played, chariots of lovely flowers 
preceded the hearses and, in one way and another they were 
more like an Indian wedding-procession than anything else. 

Very regretfully did we return to our boat at about 3.30, for 
I should have loved to see the city after nightfall. 

We moved away from the pier exactly at 5 o’clock. We were 
barely five minutes out, however, when we saw a little launch 
approaching us with a person gesticulating to us frantically from 
on top of its roof. He appeared to be a fellow passenger who 
had failed to turn up in time, for he was constantly pointing to 
his wrist-watch to suggest that it was his watch that had let him 
down. Presently a rope-ladder was lowered for him and he 
was taken on board. But this was not the end of the story. An 
hour or so later our ship came to a standstill, and we were told 
that it was putting down a stowaway who had just been dis¬ 
covered. And the stowaway was none other than our gesticulat¬ 
ing late-comer. He had evidently reckoned on establishing his 
bona ftdes with his disarmingly open and dramatic embarkation. 
But he had reckoned without his host, and he was put down 
into a junk and sent back home. 

Talking of junks, there were many of these traditional and 
typical Chinese craft in the harbobfV Moreover, no sooner had 
our ship entered the harbour this morning than we were sur- 
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rounded by a miscellany of native boats with women and chil¬ 
dren in them begging for money and eatables. Either they 
held up tall poles with nets on top of them till the net pouches 
were almost level with our decks, or they invited us to throw 
some money into the water and, as soon as any was thrown, 
redeemed it by clever feats of diving. There were at one time 
some four or five such begging-boats on either side of our ship, 
and I was struck by the fact that there was absolutely no squab¬ 
bling or quarrelling among the occupants of these rivals for our 
alms. They, one and all, with remarkable dignity and restraint, 
took whatever fell to their lot without making the least attempt 
to get in each other’s way. 

Slept in my berth in the cabin tonight. They have provided 
us with blankets too. Evidently the weather will now be con¬ 
sistently cooler. 

30th April. A nice clear morning, and the ship was riding 
smoothly once again. At 10.30 there was the routine “Boats 
Parade ”, the third since we left Bombay. I have noticed one 
thing about these. While everybody among the American and 
European passengers carries out all instructions more or less 
punctiliously, some of the Indian passengers are very far from 
observing all the instructions. For instance, they go about with 
their life-belts in their hands instead of wearing them as asked 
to. I interpret this as a manifestation of our notorious lack of 
discipline, our common failure to subordinate our personal likes 
and dislikes in the interests of the community. 

Stan told me this morning that he had it from somebody 
who had been told by one of the crew that in these waters— 
we had passed Formosa nearly two days back—the crew were 
paid so much a day extra, as there were still several magnetic 
mines all around. This, coming upon the news of a ship having 
recently sunk somewhere in the vicinity, gave a distinct air of 
reality to this morning’s life-belt drill. 

2nd May. For the last few days .there have been several birds 
round the ship. Tp.e other evening a snipe dashed itself against 
the rigging and fell dead on the deck. And apart from gulls 
there were little birds like sparrows. They tell me there were 

2 
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wagtails, shrike and minivcts among them. And now albatrosses 
of the black-footed variety follow the ship all the time. It’s a 
joy to watch them glide and skim the surface of the waves and, 
sometimes, rest upon them. They say that "we are not far from 
the islands of Japan. 

The ship has of late been rolling with the utmost abandon. 
There is, too, a strong, cold wind—so strong and cold that I have 
had to forsake my favourite reading-retreat on the uppermost 
or sun deck and to sit in the crowded lounge below. And at 
dinner things keep sliding up and down the tables with the 
swaying of the ship. The odd thing is that most people seem 
to be able to stand up to all this, though walking on deck is 
sometimes extremely difficult: more like rolling home late on 
Saturday evening (or, early on Sunday morning) than normal 
walking. 

And so I sat in the lounge today dipping into P. D. Tandon’s 
symposium, Nehru Your Neighbour. I was scheduled to talk 
on Nehru in the evening for the benefit, particularly, of those— 
missionaries,, mostly—who would be bombarded with questions 
about him by their friends in the States. I had to decide what 
aspect of my subject would be most interesting and useful for 
my audience. Ultimately I decided on outlining a Portrait of 
Nehru. 

3rd May. The rolling continues. There is a strong ground- 
swell, the effect, they tell me, of a storm in the north. Did 
very little reading today. The forenoon went in planning 
a ballet, to be called “ Mother India,” for the ship’s entertain¬ 
ment next w'eek. A Dr. Habib had undertaken the presenta¬ 
tion of this item and I was called in to help him. 

Stan and I had arranged an informal discussion-meeting in 
the afternoon for the benefit of the young Indians on board. 
About 15 persons, men and women, were present. It fell to me 
to conduct the proceedings, which were to centre round a talk 
by Dr. Dhani, a shaven Sikh who has lived for years in the 
U.S.A. and Canada and holds a responsible office in the I.L.O. at 
Montreal. The talk was provoking not merely on the 
score of the unorthodox sentiments expressed in it but also 
by reason of the unrestrained language in which these 
yvere couched. The burden of the speaker’s argument was 
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that India was ridiculously medieval in its religiosity and bar¬ 
barously wrong in its social values, and that the only solution 
for all its ills lay in its achieving like the West, econo m ic 
and material adequacy. All this was meant to be a back¬ 
ground to his advice to those going for higher studies to the 
States, but it filled the greater part of his canvas. His remarks 
offended several of his audience; and one listener, an 
old student of mine at Allahabad, a typical Hindu of the 
more orthodox sort, did in fact make a vehement protest. 
After this I doubt if we shall be able to have other meetings 
of this kind. 

4th May. After breakfast a fellow passenger, Mr. Levery, 
showed us his movies of Indian life and the Indian scene. 
One film dealt with the picturesque scenery of Kodaikanal; 
another with the historic sights of Moghul India ; a third with 
South Indian Temples; a fourth with aspects of life on the 
Indian road ; a fifth with Indian flowers and plants. Mr. Levery 
let the pictures speak for themselves, only occasionally interject¬ 
ing a brief comment or elucidation; but I could not help thinking 
how a person armed with such pictorial evidence of the peculiar 
conditions and ways of Indian life could, with a little bias in 
his commentary, wield them as potent instruments of propa¬ 
ganda for, or against, the country. Everything would depend 
on how sympathetically, or cynically, he presented the little- 
understood culture of a distant people. With such a weapon 
what could not one do in America, say, either to indict British 
rule in India or, on the other hand, to malign our ancient 
culture ! 

5th May. Haven’t seen the sun for some days, and the ship’s 
roll has become a regular, hardly-heeded, rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment to our lives. 

Everybody, at least among the Indian passengers, seems 
bored and is longing for the day when we get to San Francisco, 
but I can’t say that I share their ennui. I read a fair amount, 
meet interesting people, walk about on deck and keep in the 
open as much as possible, play chess, enjoy organizing a talk 
or a discussion-meeting, and in one way and another keep 
pretty busy and interested. For instance, yesterday morning 
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sitting in the lounge and writing up my diary, I overheard scraps 
of conversation at the next table between a very distinguished- 
looking elderly American and a couple of Indian students. So, 
after finishing my writing, I barged in and introduced myself 
to the group. The American, I found, was full of information, 
particularly about Art, Music, the Ballet, and other such cultural 
activities in New York. He gave us a list of the comparatively 
little-known and off-the-beaten-track museums and art-galleries 
and educational institutions in New York. As for the cost of 
living there, he assured me that it was possible to live comfort¬ 
ably enough for something like 200 dollars a month. 

This afternoon’s discussion-meeting was addressed by Stan 
Gould. He started by telling us that he felt he was more Indian 
than American. Like four earlier generations of his mother’s 
family, he was born in India ; he had lived in India till he was 
twelve, and after completing his college education in America, 
had returned to India in 1932 and had lived there ever since. 
Then he gave an account of his college days, emphasizing the 
necessity he was under, like so many other American youths, to 
work his way through college. For his part he had sold news¬ 
papers, waited at table and worked as a house painter at 50 cents 
an hour. He ended by giving useful advice on what sort of 
people to cultivate while in the States, the places to stay in, and 
the like. Altogether, he was a great success, especially as the 
memory of Dr. Dhani’s outburst was very freph in most minds; 
the contrast in tone and approach was speaking. 

6th May . After dinner there was a Variety Entertainment put 
up by the passengers. The programme included songs, piano 
and violin solos, recitations, and the “ Mother India ” ballet 
for which I had written an introduction—but alas, in vain. For 
Dr. Habib had thought fit to “ improve ” upon it and elaborate 
it beyond all recognition. Anyway, the ballet was his funeral, 
not mine. 

Meridian Day (Second 6th May). We have crossed the date¬ 
line and so are putting back the calendar a whole day by re¬ 
peating Tuesday the 6th. Seems crazy! 

Stan had arranged to have some of us see the Navigation 
Room today, and so after breakfast we went up and spent an 
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interesting hour and a half. We were shown how a ship is 
navigated. The layman would think that steering a ship was 
something like being at the wheel of a car,—only, perhaps, a 
wee bit trickier. Actually it is, of course, a fearfully technical 
business, perfected with the aid of much mathematics. We were 
shown a variety of charts, covering different sections of the sea 
as “ charted ”, with the depths, the locations of light-houses 
and every other marine detail indicated on them. The Navi¬ 
gation Officer, who took us round, informed us that no ship 
in the world had its own radio; every ship’s radio is hired or 
leased out from the patentees. Ours, for instance, is a Mackay. 
Consequently, every word radio’d by the ship costs the company 
so many cents, and that is why flag and light-signals are still 
in use. Among other things, he told us that mines could not 
possibly remain more than a few feet from the water-surface, 
for the pressure of the water would burst them otherwise. 
It followed that the rumour that Japanese magnetic mines were 
lying in wait at the bottom of the Pacific for unwary ships was 
so much moonshine. 

Incidentally, he assured us that we should definitely reach 
San Francisco on the 12th. 

7th May, After breakfast advised Mrs. Tandon on how to get 
admission to a Beauty Culture (Cosmetology 1) Institution in the 
States. During my talk with her I had an interesting illustra¬ 
tion of the crooked way in which some people approach pro¬ 
blems, even when these can be very satisfactorily tackled with 
perfect honesty. In the matter of Mrs. T’s correspondence with 
a Californian institution another Indian friend of hers who was 
there with us was advising her to pretend that she had not 
received a certain letter which in fact she had received. The odd 
thing about this suggested untruthfulness was that, as, I convinc¬ 
ed her, absolutely nothing was to be achieved by it I One has to 
confess with sorrow and shame that some of our people are a 
little too prone to adopt crooked ways in the belief that they are 
thereby displaying their “ business ” acumen. At least, in this 
particular case Mrs. T’s counsellor assured her, in my hearing, 
that that was how businessmen like himself managed things! 

After lunch, Mr. Parker of Allahabad and Mrs. McGavern 
'addressed the discussion-group on the National Parks- of 
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America. Maps, pictures, folders and the like helped to make 
their talks particularly interesting, and the meeting lasted for 
well over two hours. , 

8th May. It’s getting rather cold now; the temperature, they 
report, is in the fifties. There isn’t much sun up either, and 
yet it’s pleasant enough. But the rolling goes on : “ Roll on, 
thou bleak and war-grey Adder ! ” 

Mrs. Tandon told me today that the ship’s authorities had 
just withdrawn the permission and facilities they had recently 
given the different Indian groups—Sindhis, Gujcratis, etc.—to 
prepare their own meals with the ship’s stores and in the ship’s 
cook-rooms. It appears that the condition attached to this privi¬ 
lege, namely that everything should be left clean and ship-shape 
at the end of each culinary performance, was not complied with 
yesterday : the Sindhis had left blackened pots and pans lying 
around. How utterly disgraceful! 

Accidentally ran into a group that was enjoying a sort of 
private exhibition of a fellow passenger’s paintings. The artist 
—incidentally the tallest person on board : six-foot-five they say 
—is a German with the amusing name of Pickenpack. Pie was 
at Java when the war broke out, and was consequently interned 
for the duration. He is now on his way to the Argentine. 
All his pictures, he told us, were painted during his enforced 
idleness at Dehra Doon, where he was interned for some time. 
He added that he had never previously put brush to canvas, 
nor had he had any training in art. And his pictures, mostly 
landscape, were quite good. 

9th May. At ten o’clock there was a conference of all the mis¬ 
sionaries on board to consider some of the questions relating to 
India that they were likely to be asked in America. They had 
already had a session yesterday; today, however, an elderly 
American, Mr. Dunning, insisted on my accompanying him as 
his guest, and so I went. The questions considered ranged from 
Population and Food problems, through the Influence of 
Christianity on India and Moral Standards in Public Service, 
to Is Pakistan Feasible ? Not all of them were well presented 
or debated. _ The Christianity-in-India one was entrusted to an 
Indian Christian proceeding to a theological seminary in the 
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United States, a Mr. Timothy ; he sermonized as from a pulpit 
with the standard proportion of interlarded “ brethren ”, and 
“ witness ” and “ testimony ” and all the rest of the vocabulary 
of unctuousness. On the other hand, the Food Problem was 
very ably initiated by Mr. Lorbeer and followed up by 
Mr. Dixon, a Federal expert who had been sent out from 
Washington to study India’s agricultural problems on the spot. 
The Pakistan question was introduced by Stan Gould, and then 
most unexpectedly I was called upon to take part in the discus¬ 
sion. At first I declined, seeing that I was an interloper in their 
midst; but on their insisting on hearing my views, I told them 
what I thought of the “ two-nation theory ”, the cry of “ Islam 
in danger ”, the retrograde nature of the idea, etc. I was follow¬ 
ed by a British Colonel who was as unequivocal as I was in con¬ 
demning the Pakistan demand, though he attacked it purely 
from the economic angle. 

JOt'h May. The Missionaries’ Conference held its third session 
today. Among the questions taken up were: Democracy in an 
Illiterate India, Internationalism in National India, and some 
subjects of especial interest to missionaries. But one or two of 
these latter were interesting enough. I recall particularly 
“Dramatizations of the Life of Christ.” I had no idea that 
such performances as the speaker described were given from time 
to time in parts of the country. These Indian imitations of the 
Oberammergau Passion Plays and of the medieval Mystery Plays 
in Europe are, I learnt, given in the open air and in the 
local language before some three to five thousand spectators 
every day for three or four days. This must give Christianity 
more effective publicity than a hundred pulpit orations or street- 
corner harangues, partly because such dramatizations are in the 
tradition of the Ram Lila, partly because they make their appeal 
largely through the eye, and partly because they excite the ima¬ 
gination and the emotions as well as the intellect. It was per¬ 
fectly credible to me that, after one such performance a pro¬ 
portion of the audience should—as the sneaker said they some¬ 
times did—offer to become Christians. For Christ’s life readily 
wins all hearts ; it is the dogmas and the anity” that have 
been erected on the foundation of his life and teachings that keep 
many of us from calling ourselves Christians. If I were a 

? 
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Christian (or Buddhist) missionary, certainly I would adopt 
this method above all others for penetrating the defences of 
the unbeliever. 

Uth May. The ship is both pitching and rolling today. I 
am told it’s because of the ground-swell from the shore, which 
cannot be more than some 200 or 250 miles away. Very few 

people were on deck, what with the pitching and what with 

the preparations for disembarkation tomorrow. 

12th May. “Der Tag” ! Woke at 4, or rather was awakened 
by the excited chatter in the cabin. For word had gone 

round that the lights of San Francisco were visible. Having 

slipped on a pair of trousers etc. over my pyjamas, I was pre¬ 
sently on deck. We were just within the Golden Gate, the 
entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, and were about to pass 
under the Golden Gate Bridge, reputed to be the longest 
single-span bridge in the world. After we had passed under 
it I went down, shaved, bathed and dressed. By 6 I was on 
deck again. (I understand that a number of passengers had 
kept up all night.) Some of the landmarks of the city were 
now clearly visible. 

It was around 8.30 that we actually docked. Then the 
usual formalities precedent to disembarkation commenced: 
Quarantine cards were examined; then Passports; then the 
Immigration authorities had to be satisfied that one was not 
smuggling oneself into the States. This last formality took 
the greater part of the day. The American citizens were 
first disposed of and several were able to go off the ship by 
ten o’clock, though their luggage was still in the initial stages 
of being landed. (Stan and Bill were among these). 

As we waited our turn to be called for Passport scrutiny 
a young Indian with a lapel-badge (such as is very much in 
evidence at Conferences, Rotary Clubs and the like) announc- 
cing him to all the world as “Ajai Mittra (Calcutta and 
Lucknow) ” came aboard. He said he had come on behalf of 
the Hindustan Students Association to receive the Indian 
students on the ship and to help them find accommodation. 
When I told him that I was not a student he replied that 
that did not matter; if I gave him my name he could fix me 
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up suitably. But before I could tell him my name he gave a 
shout of recognition and asked to be pardoned for not having 
recognized me at first. He then explained that he was for a 
short while at the Muir Hostel at Allahabad and that I had 
directed him in Galsworthy’s justice, in which he had 
played the part of Falder. This was a pleasant surprise, in¬ 
deed ; it is a small world ! 

Presently a Dr. Barooah, who had come on board at the 
same time as Mittra and was, in fact, the President of the 
Association, surprised me further by declaring that he too knew 
me, for he had been at the Agricultural Institute at Naini in 
1936. A further surprise was that arrangements had already 
been made by him to have me stay at International House, 
Berkeley. Not only this ; a reception for all the new Indian 
arrivals had been organized at International House for eight 
o’clock tomorrow evening and I was expected to address the 
inmates thereafter on the Asian Relations Conference held at 
Delhi in April! 

I learnt later that, realizing from their own experience 
what it feels like to arrive in a strange country without any 
friends to receive one, some of the students who had recently 
been sent out as government scholars had decided to band 
themselves into an association with the reception of subsequent 
batches of students as one of their responsibilities. They had the 
co-operation of the American government and so were able to 
obtain beforehand a list of the Indians arriving by every boat, 

I was able to get off the boat at 1-30. 

My first impressions of what I saw on American soil were 
of order, cleanliness and silent, smooth efficiency. The Customs 
shed in which I set foot as I stepped off the Marine Adder 
was not the noisy, grimy shed it would be back home. There 
was no jostling, no shouting ; the very floor of the shed was 
so paved that all footfalls were muffled. When all my bags 
had reached the area reserved for the “D’s” among the 
passengers, I called up a Customs officer; he came promptly, 
inspected my things, and forthwith gave the O.K. A porter 
wheeled my belongings to the cab-stand outside, and in this 
way everything was done with hardly a word spoken. 

And so I was out on the street. It seemed deserted in a 
way. There were not the humarT'swarms, on and off the pave- 
3 
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merit, one sees in Bombay or Calcutta. And yet, while the 
street was empty of them, it was not utterly empty ; what 
filled the street—and it was full—was motor-cars, or automo¬ 
biles as they prefer to call them here. These rushed about in 
three rows one way and three rows the other. The traffic was 
noiseless though : there was no hooting of horns. And, of 
course, as on the Continent, everybody kept to the right of the 
road. 

Ajai Mittra and a young Sindhi student, Alim, also from 
Berkeley, were to take me to International House. So the three 
of us got into Alim’s two-seater Studebaker (having shoved all 
my baggage into the boot) and made for Berkeley over the 
Oakland Bay Bridge. The world’s longest floating bridge, it 
is eight and a half miles long and a doublcdccker, with the 
upper deck meant only for automobiles. The lower deck is for 
heavy trucks and the inter-city trams, which arc really minia¬ 
ture trains of four or five trams or street-cars bunched together. 
I am informed that the bridge cost 77 million dollars but the 
t<j>ll levied on vehicles using it has already paid up the cost, 
and that too in spite of constant reductions in the rates charged. 
For they found that at one stage they were collecting some 
24,000 dollars every hour ! 

Beyond the bridge the road bifurcates at one point, one 
branch leading to Oakland, the third largest city in California 
(Los Angeles and San Francisco alone being larger), and the 
other to Berkeley, the scat of the University of California, per¬ 
haps the largest university in the United States, and therefore in 
the world. (Columbia University in New York is a very close 
rival, though). Berkeley itself is however a comparatively 
small town, little more than a mere University town. 

• Arrived at International House, I was allotted Room 417 on 
the fourth floor, a pleasant enough single room. The House 
itself is in the University area and has, I am told, representa¬ 
tives of something like 67 nationalities living in it. Half the 
number of inmates are Americans, but not more than 5% of 
the total may be of any one foreign nation. Of course not 
every nation is fully represented, but the Indian contingent 
numbers 35 men and women in residence. 

The House provides every sort of facility for social living. 
There are spacious lounges, comfortable writing and reading 
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rooms, assembly halls and, of course, a dining-room. Meals 
are served at fixed prices and are cheaper than they would 
be in town. Breakfast costs 51 cents, lunch 67, and dinner 93 
(Sundays $1.03). The service is in cafeteria style : you take tray, 
knife, fork, etc. and move up along a line, either helping your¬ 
self to the food laid out before you or being helped to it by 
servers in attendance (these being largely fellow students who 
are paid for their work). When you have had your share you 
carry the full tray to the dining-hall and sit down to your 
meal. When you have finished, you return the empty tray at 
a hatch and walk out, having paid cash or had your meal- 
ticket punched as you entered the ante-room. 

After a wash and brush-up and dinner (served between 5 
and 6.45) I was taken round the University campus by Ajai 
Mittra. It was an impressive one with numerous huge build¬ 
ings, an attractive open-air or Greek theatre, and a graceful 
campanile. I hope to see more of the University in the next 
few days; this was only a preliminary reconnaissance. 

Had had a very full and exciting day—my first in this 
Brave New World—and slept well. That it definitely was a 
brave new world I was now in was impressed upon me by the 
fact that everybody—at least at my table—shook hands with 
the table-steward after the last meal on the Marine Adder. 
This was my first experience of American democracy in action. 
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Berkeley, Calif. 

13th May. A crowded day. After breakfast the young Sindhi 
student in whose car I had come from S.F. offered to take me 
and Miss Merchant, another ‘ debarkee ’ from the Marine 
Adder, to Oakland, where he was going on some personal 
business. So off we went to Oakland and, incidentally, ex¬ 
perienced the common difficulty in this Land of Automobiles of 
finding a parking-place in the busier part of the town. Then 
Alim drove us out of town into the very pleasant country 
around, At a delightful place called Orinda we got off for a 
while and had coffee at a typical little drug-store. The setting 
was beautiful; were we not in the Golden State of California ? 
All around were gentle hills and dark pines and various shades 
of green. We were 16 miles out of town. On the return 
journey we made a detour to Lake Anza, a quiet little bathing- 
pool among the hills. 

_ We were back at International House just in time to join 
a sight-seeing tour that had been especially organized for the 
benefit of the new arrivals from India. We assembled at 
Shattuck Hotel, at which some of the Indian students were 
staying, and presently some 23 of us were taken round San 
Francisco and its environs (tickets $2.88 each). The guide was 
an amiable and efficient one, though he stumbled rather badly 
at least once. We passed the Legion of Honour building, in 
front of which is a statue of Joan of Arc ; pointing to the 
statue. the guide characterized her as “the great French 
champion of Liberty during the French Revolution ! ” One of 
the finest sights of the tour was the Aquarium in Golden Gate 
Park. 

We had to cut short the tour in order to be in time for a 
reception in our honour fixed for 4 o’clock at International 
House. Mrs. Jenkins of the U .S. Reception Office at San 
Francisco, and Or. Blaisedell, the Director of I, House, were 
among those who welcomed us in short speeches after we 
had been entertained to tea and cakes. I replied on behalf of 
the guests. It was a pleasant function, but for me it was some- 
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thing more than that. For a small incidental feature of it shed 
an interesting light on the difference between the American 
sense of social responsibility and ours. 

It appears that the previous evening, when a batch of 
three Indian students from the ship arrived at their hotel in 
Berkeley, they had some trouble with their taxi-man, who 
demanded a higher fare than had been agreed upon. An elderly 
American who happened to notice the incident had thought it 
his duty to report the affair to Dr. Blaisedell in the interest—as 
he told the Director—of the good name of the country in 
general and of Berkeley in particular. He had accordingly called 
upon Dr. B. and furnished him with the number of the taxi-cab. 
Dr. B. brought this affair up in his address of welcome and in¬ 
vited the three students who were the victims of the alleged 
fraud to see him after the function was over. And they did. 
But while they were conferring with him, a middle-aged Marathi, 
whom I had come to know in some fashion on board ship, in¬ 
formed me that as a matter of fact he had had to pay the same 
amount as these students for his taxi to the same hotel and that, 
therefore, there was no need to make a fuss about it all. In that 
case, I told him, it was his duty to bring this fact to the notice 
of Dr. B. so that everybody might be saved the bother and the 
taxi-man involved might be exonerated. If the elderly American 
passer-by had gone out of his way to render what he considered 
a public service, he ought to do likewise and speak up for the 
misunderstood taxi-man. But, he protested, the whole thing was 
over and done with; why should anybody do anything 
more about it ? And this my friend was no raw student; 
he called himself a paper-making expert, had been 
trained in Germany, and was now in America on behalf 
of his company. It was with great difficulty that I 
could make him see that he was morally bound to speak up. 
And ultimately he did. 

This reception was given by the management of Inter¬ 
national House in conjunction with the U.S. Reception Office. 
At 8, also at I. House, was a reception by the Hindustan 
Students Association. ! 

The reception began with the singing of “ Jana Gana 
Manet ”. Then came a short violin recital and after that I spoke 
for about half an hour on the Asian Relations Conference. Re- 
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freshments and music rounded of? the programme, which lasted 
in all for two hours. 

Horse Sense : Three horses being ridden by Bright Young' 
Things in the Golden Gate Park are the only horses I have so 
far seen in automobile-ridden America. I have yet to see any 
in the streets. 

15th May. Dined with Nilankar Prasad Bhatnagar, who is in 
the Agricultural Department of the University on a government 
research scholarship. In the course of the evening he told me 
the following about the system of teaching, examining, etc. at 
the University of California. 

(1) There are examinations or quizzes every week or fortnight, 
depending on the teacher concerned. The grades are A, equivalent 
to 90 °/o and above; B standing for 80 to 90% ; C meaning just 
passable; D and E indicating degrees of failure. If a graduate 
student fails to maintain an average B he cannot take the quali¬ 
fying examination. Hard and regular work is thus absolutely neces¬ 
sary. On the other hand, an A is not beyond the reach of an 
intelligent and hard-working student. Further, if you are dissatis¬ 
fied with the marking of your script you are at liberty to discuss it 
■ with your teacher, and he will, on being convinced that less than 
justice has been done to you, give you a higher grade. 

(2) A graduate student, working for a doctorate, has to pass 
examinations in both French and German. Further, he has to have 
a good—that is, not lower than B grade—knowledge of the 
whole field of his subject in all its ramifications. For instance, a 
student whose main field is Plant Pathology is obliged to study 
thoroughly enough Plant Anatomy, Plant Physiology, etc. It is only 
after he has shown his proficiency, with a B grading, in these 
subjects that he may settle down to preparing his thesis on some 
aspect of Plant Pathology. 

(3) Examinations are without official supervision or invigilation. 
The Student Organization sees to it that the candidates play fair. 

(4) The University Library is open from 8 in the morning to 
11 at night and to everybody, whether a member of the University 
or not. (We walked into the Library and saw some of the mag¬ 
nificent reading-rooms.) There are, of course, sectional libraries 
also. So efficient is the system in the University Library that if you 
over-keep your book by a single day, the very next day you receive a 
communication regarding this. And there are, they say,' no fewer 
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than 25,000 students at Berkeley alone, there being in all six different 
campuses of the University of California. My informant added that 
the same efficiency characterized the registration of students at the 
beginning of term, all the thousands being registered within a day 
or two. 

(5) There are dull or uninteresting teachers here as elsewhere. 
For instance, one teacher brings to the classroom only digests of 
journals and reads them out—while the class sleeps. The point is, 
however, that the class sleeps, it does not do anything undignified. 
There is no attempt to express displeasure in any of the ways we are 
familiar with in India. 

(6) Your Professor usually calls you by your first name, and 
you sometimes call him by his. 

(7) Tuition is practically free for those i-ecognized as residents 
of California ; and one can be a “ Californian ” by establishing a year’s 
residence in the State. 

(8) Students have their co-operatives, selling books, etc., running 
buses for those living away from the campus, and so on. 

(9) The annual budget for the University is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 43 million dollars. 

I learnt too that the Indian government scholars receive 
160 dollars a month for their expenses, 250 dollars a year for 
holidays and travel, and another 125 dollars for books. Their 
tuition fees are paid by the Government and, of course, their 
passage to and from India does not cost them anything either. 
Prasad added that he was managing comfortably enough on a 
hundred dollars a month. His budget was: 27 dollars for a room 
in a private house, about 55 dollars for food, 5 or so for laundry, 
and the rest for miscellaneous expenses. 

17 th May . A week-end to Yosemite (pronounced ‘yo-semi-tee’; 
an Indian name meaning Grizzly Bear) over 200 miles away 
had been arranged the previous day and the party left in three 
cars shortly after breakfast. The Barooahs had got up the party, 
which comprised a dozen men and women, mostly Indian 
students. The only “foreigners” were Mr. Seaborn, in whose 
house the Barooahs are living as paying-guests, and a girl friend 
of one of the Indian students. A Parsi girl student, Miss Marker, 
Khatri and his girl-friend and I were assigned to Mr. Seaborn’s 
car, a spacious 1931 Rolls Royce. 

Passing through Oakland, Tracey, Merced (where we had 
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lunch) we entered the Park at 4 in the afternoon. We should 
have arrived considerably earlier, but there was something wrong 
with the water-cooling system of the car and we had to make 
frequent halts at the filling-stations to replenish our water. The 
filling-stations are the Amercan motorist’s greatest friend ; these 
marvellous institutions one might almost say crowd the highways 
and are at the motorist’s service night and day. They give you 
service whether you take their ‘gas’ (petrol) or not; your oil, 
air, water are checked up and attended to as a matter of course. 
If you need gas, you take it not by the gallon ; you may ask to 
have your tank filled up and pay for the quantity put in. Or 
you may ask for a dollar-worth. For the meter automatically 
registers the price of the gas supplied. In the small one-man 
stations there is a slight tendency Lo sell you something rather 
than to give you the usual service, but on the whole, and parti¬ 
cularly in the larger “ chain ” stations with their dozen or so 
pumps and numerous smartly-uniformed attendants, the service 
is given with remarkable alacrity and praiseworthy cheerfulness. 

As for the traffic on the roads, there was hardly a second 
when a car didn’t pass us one way or the other. And yet the 
electric-horn was very rarely used ; only if a car was not as much 
to the right of the road as it should be and you wanted to over¬ 
take it (which, of course, you did from the left) did you give it 
a horn-signal. For the rest, the cars speeded silently along the 
traffic-lanes, of which there were sometimes as many as six at a 
time. 

We passed through miles and miles of roads flanked by 
alpha-alpha grass and by the peach, grape and apricot orchards 
of Delmonte, the famous fruit-canncrs. 

Yosemite Park is a large one of about a thousand acres, 
though it is far from being the largest of the National 
Parks. It is beautiful with huge redwood trees and 
pines and streams and lakes, all encircled with tall hills; but to 
me the most interesting feature was the way in which it was 
developed and exploited for the thousands of holiday-makers 
who visit it every summer. There is a levy of two dollars per 
car, but having paid the two dollars you may visit the place as 
often as you please in the course of the year, provided, of course, 
you go in the same car. Inside, you have every facility for as 
“ natural ” or as sophisticated a time as you wish to have. You 
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have marked-out camping-grounds, camping-tents, camping- 
cabins, eating-places, shops, hotels, a post-office, telephone-booths, 
dance-halls and a variety of entertainment-places including an 
open-air theatre. And of course there are numerous wash¬ 
houses, drinking-water founts, and electricity. Many of the 
visitors have their own trailer-caravans, some looking very cosy. 
We had taken a couple of tents. 

As we had come in different cars we had some difficulty in 
gettng our party together. By the time we had found each 
other it was time to cook our dinner, which we forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to do. Rice, curry, paaper, bread, jam and coffee provided 
an ample meal. At bedtime we found that our two tents were 
inadequate, but Mr. Seaborn’s Rolls Royce came to our rescue. 
He and I made a marvellous bed for ourselves in its capacious in¬ 
terior by removing all the cushions and spreading one of the 
air-mattresses, which he had brought with him (together 
with all kinds of outfit, including a petrol-burning cooking- 
range), along the length of it. On this improvised double-bed 
the two of us spent a warm and comfortable night, as the others 
in their tents did not. For we were some 3,000 feet above sea- 
level and, though it wasn’t as cold as I had feared it might be, 
it was cold enough. 

18th May. Woke at seven, breakfasted in one of the cafe's in 
the park and then, there being very little time at our disposal, 
“ did ” a few of the prize places, including the museum. After 
an al fresco lunch by one of the streams, with a gorgeous water¬ 
fall in front of us, we started on the homeward journey at one- 
thirty. 

Up to Merced all went well; after Merced we had trouble 
with the car all the rest of the way. It wouldn’t go so much 
as a mile without spluttering out ; at times it got so hot that 
we had to wait long enough to allow it to cool down. But old 
Mr. Seaborn was not to be daunted. I have never yet met a 
man who showed as much patience, perseverance, resourceful¬ 
ness and good humour in such trying circumstances as he did. 
Every time the car refused to go further he would get down 
and virtually single-handed—for Khatri, Miss Marker and my¬ 
self, who were with him in the car, could do little more than 
flash a torch or hand him a wrench—open the carburettor, or 
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draw out more gas from the tank, or pour in water from his 
huge water-bottle. If he did all this once, he did it at least 
fifty times during the night. After a time, I am ashamed to 
say, both the Sindhi youth and the Parsi girl just slept away 
in the back seat, leaving old Seaborn with my sole moral sup¬ 
port—-for I could give him little else—to struggle with the 
situation. Every ten minutes or so he heroically went through 
the routine of bringing the car back to a brief spell of activity. 
I tried more than once to urge upon him the advisability of 
staying over for the night at a hotel and attending to the car 
in the morning, but every time he would reply most cheerfully 
“ We’ll make it ” and get on with his business! 

Once we got into a most dangerous situation. It was well 
past midnight when, passing over a narrow bridge, the car 
stalled once more. After the usual manipulation Seaborn got 
her going all right, but he suddenly decided to turn back and 
take the thing into a garage we had passed just before we got 
on to the bridge. He had, however, only half turned the car 
when it stopped dead again, straddling the bridge and blocking 
the traffic. And at this time of night—or rather morning— 
though there were distinctly fewer private vehicles on the road, 
the 'huge commercial vans and tradesmen’s trucks and cross¬ 
country buses thundered past even more furiously than ever. 
Any moment one or the other would be rushing on to our 
bridge at something like sixty miles an hour; and indeed, as 
we stood there trying to coax our Rolls Royce back to life, wc 
saw two of these monsters approaching, one from either end 
of the bridge. There was nothing for it but to signal to them 
frantically to stop. Luckily for us wc succeeded in making 
them stop in time, and presently we were able to clear the bridge. 

We spent all night cajoling our unwilling conveyance to 
move forward however sulkily, till at about six in the morning 
we came within a reasonable distance of Berkeley. The car 
was behaving more mulishly than ever and there was no point 
in wasting more of our time and energy whipping it into 
motion every few yards. Seaborn could call up his wife now 
and ask her to bring their other car with chains etc. to tow 
this one home. He did this and presently Mrs. Seaborn drove 
up in a two-seater Cadillac and took us in tow. By 9 we were 
all safely back in Berkeley. 
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Something more about Mr. Seaborn. He was formerly in 
the employ of the Standard Oil Company and has travelled 
very extensively. He told me that he had been five times round 
the world and had lived in China, in India, in Guatemala, in 
Germany, and in several other countries. He had seen active 
service in both World Wars, being Air Pilot in the first one. 
Not an intellectual, he represents, I think, the average West¬ 
erner’s present bewilderment and helplessness at the way the 
world seems to be heading to a crash. His favourite comment 
to conclude a discussion of a puzzling economic or political ques¬ 
tion of today was : “ I don’t know ; I don’t know.” Possessed 
of great goodwill and tolerance, he has the simple philosophy 
that we should all live and let live. And in his cheerfulness, 
friendliness and good-humour he struck me as almost a Pick¬ 
wick, for all that he bears a fair resemblance to Churchill ! On 
the road he had a kind word and a jest for everyone he met 
and made the surliest stranger smile in response to his amiabi¬ 
lity. I gathered from him that he was being urged to stand 
for Mayor here at Berkeley but had decided not to. I enjoyed 
my Yosemite trip very largely because of him. 

19th May. Learnt from Barooah that one of the cars returning 
from Yosemite had met with an accident and had to be left 
in a garage for repairs. It had run into a pillar or something, 
and the occupants had sustained a few minor injuries. The 
American highways arc fearful at all times, but they are worse 
at night when the heavy waggons are loosed on them and 
speed along with headlights that blind. * 

20th May. Got a bill today for ten dollars for “ 2 blankets out 
of House.” This was a sequel to the Yosemite picnic, to which 
I had been asked by my companions to take the blankets. I 
could have bought a sleeping-bag for the price ! 

Passing a bookshop and realizing that The Discovery of 
India would be a useful book to have with me, I stepped in 
and bought a copy. Also picked up, without careful scrutiny, 
a book called Divided India by an American, Robert Aura Smith. 
As soon as I opened the book later and read the very first 
sentence of the Preface I knew that this was one of those 
British propaganda-among-the-Americans publications. And 
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presently I discovered a couple of: instances of the subtle way 
the job of misinterpreting India and Indians is done. Treating 
of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, the author expresses the 
view that Gandhi was reluctant to accept them because 

so long as India refused to accept a settlement Gandhi was 
the acknowledged leader of the permanent rebellion against 
the British raj. If a settlement were accepted Gandhi ceased 
to be a political figure of consequence and became a super¬ 
annuated saint, (p. 210) 

Could any insinuation be more baseless and mischievous ? 
Again, on the next page, it is suggested that when the Indian 
leaders wanted to know whether British troops were to remain 
in India during the interim period their motive was to know 
whether or not there would be soldiery at hand to make the 
decisions good if either side attempted Lo welch on the agree¬ 
ment that had been reached. Naturally it was not put for¬ 
ward in this light. The question of troops was advanced in 
connection of the issue of sovereignty, (p. 211) 

What a malicious distortion ! But I am glad I have bought 
the book; it may prove useful in showing to the people here 
how facts have long been twisted in this country in favour of 
Britain. 

21st May. At the State College of San Francisco lectured for 
the first time before a purely American audience, Tried to 
work out a plan earlier in the day but soon gave it up, leaving 
it to the inspiration of the moment to shape the talk. 

After the lecture I compared notes with Mrs. Witt-Diamont, 
one of the English lecturers, on the teaching of English. 
I was surprised to learn from her that fully a third of 
the students—all Americans—who appear for the entrance 
examination in Simple English Composition and Grammar fail 
to get through. She complained of the excessive attention to 
athletics, at the expense of the acquisition of knowledge, in 
American educational institutions. 

After dinner went with the Barooahs to Oakland to hear 
Henry Wallace. Tickets were 50 cents each, and the crowd 
assembled in the large auditorium numbered 10,000. 

Wallace is persona non grata with those in power at 
the moment. He is accused of “ un-American activities ” and 
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even of being a “subversive agent”. Recently he was refused 
the use of the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles for a public 
lecture, and the other day the President of the University of 
California would not let him speak in the University Audito¬ 
rium on the pretext that it was too near the end of term for 
him to countenance such a distraction for the students, parti¬ 
cularly as “Mr. Wallace’s views were sufficiently well known.” 

These are dangerous symptoms; and there are others point¬ 
ing equally clearly to the growth of fascist tendencies here. 
Anybody whose views are not liked by the powers-that-be is 
stigmatized as “ un-American ” ; if a Federal servant, he is in 
danger of being called to account and punished in one way or 
another. I am informed that 25 million dollars have been 
assigned to the Investigation Committee that goes about poli¬ 
tical witch-hunting these days. The Rankin Bill seeks to pro¬ 
hibit Communists from running for public office on any ticket; 
it frankly states that its objective is to prevent the Communist 
“ sympathiser ” from running for office. Books have been burnt, 
eminent professors have been maligned, “ controversial ” topics 
have been banned on University campuses, and other methods 
of totalitarian suppression of progressive ideas have been adopted. 
And the Press and the Radio lend a hand in the practice of this 
new tyranny. 

On the other hand, if the recent municipal elections are 
any indication, the common man is alive to these dangers and 
is doing his best to combat them by electing progressive candi¬ 
dates in preference to reactionaries. The heart of America, 
thus, appears to be still sound. 

The Wallace meeting was scheduled to begin at 8 but did 
not begin till nearly 8.30. And Wallace himself came on an 
hour later. Half a dozen speakers and a school-chorus preceded 
him. The result was that by the time Wallace began to 
speak the audience was a bit tired. Fie, however, spoke well 
—in actual fact, he, like all the others, read from a prepared 
manuscript—and pleaded for America’s working through the 
U.N.O. and for tire shedding of the present inordinate fear of 
Communism. 

23rd May. Read in today’s paper of a disgraceful affair in 
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South Carolina. In a lynching case before the court, 28 whites 
who had given written confessions of having lynched a negro 
were declared not guilty by the jury and acquitted. 

The May issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education has come into my hands. According to it 
there are at present over 15,000 foreign students in the U.S.A., of 
whom 1,500 are supported by their respective governments. The 
Indian students number 800 and of them as many as 500 are 
government scholars. This is the largest single group sent by 
any one government. The East is well represented : Turkey 
has sent 400, Iraq 60, Egypt 100, and so on. Burma is to send 
80 this year and China has sent 100. India, China and Turkey 
have their own independent placement programmes, but other 
countries use the offices of the Institute of International Educa¬ 
tion. Further, of 3,155 students from abroad studying Engi¬ 
neering in more than 300 U.S. universities and colleges India 
has 287, Turkey 178 and China 300. 

Gathered from conversation with some students here that 
the laws of California do not allow one to try on a pair of shoes 
in a shoe-shop unless one has stockings on. A young Indian 
girl whose feet were unstockinged had this brought home to 
her recently. Another such affair relates to an Indian resident 
of the House who wanted to have a trousers-pockct repaired in 
the House’s tailor-shop. He was told that the State law was 
that no garment may be received for attention unless it was 
fresh from the laundry. 

24th May. ... In the evening went to see King Lear in 
the Wheeler Auditorium. It was presented by the Department 
of Dramatic Art of the University and was the finest Shakes¬ 
peare production I have seen. An extremely difficult play to 
produce, it was cleverly produced and beautifully executed. Ex¬ 
cept for a very brief pause—some 3 minutes ?—after the first 
scene, and an intermission of ten minutes after the third Act, 
it was a non-stop production. The stage-set remained un¬ 
changed throughout; the lights faded out between scenes and 
exits and entrances were made in the interval. The removal or 
re-adjustment of stage-furniture too took place during these 
very brief "dark” intervals. Another feature that appealed 
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greatly to me was the stylization of the acting of the wicked 
sisters. This gave just that melodramatic touch to the whole 
story that is needed to forestall the criticism of it often heard 
that it puts too great a strain on one’s credulity. The stylized 
acting gave the production a fairy tale quality and so saved it 
from too realistic an interpretation. 

I was informed that the preparations for the production 
commenced as early as the preceding Christmas, that is, five 
months back. I am not surprised ; the programme-sheet for 
this play lists the plays to follow, with date and time fixed as 
far forward as September 6. There is an interesting note too 
on the programme-sheet. It runs: 

Plays presented by the University Theatre under the direction 
of the Department of Dramatic Art have a twofold purpose. 
They are selected to put before the University community a 
programme of distinguished dramas of all times and all coun¬ 
tries. They are also planned to afford the students in the 
University an effective experience in dramatic art. Participa¬ 
tion in the presentation is open to all students. 

25th May. Went as Piloo Mody’s guest to an afternoon Sym¬ 
phony Concert played by -the San Francisco Symphony Orches¬ 
tra under the baton of Pierre'"Monteux. It was a University 
Extension item sponsored by the Committee on Drama, Lectures 
and Music. Admission was 90 cents only and the performance 
was in the open-air Greek Theatre of the University. The pro¬ 
gramme comprised Wagner’s Overture to “ The Flying Dutch¬ 
man ” ; “ Comedy ” by Emanuel Leplin, a young composer of 
thirty, who himself conducted this item, (which was rather 
too modern for my taste) ; Symphonic Fragments from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe”; and, after the intermission, Tschaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor. 

26th May. On the strength of Madame Sophia Wadia’s letter 
of introduction to her, I was invited over by Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, President of the San Francisco Branch of P.E.N. and 
the doyen of Californian writers. 

Marry Collins, herself a writer of mystery fiction, took me 
over to Mrs. Atherton’s in Green Street, San Francisco. On 
the way Mrs. Collins told me that Mrs. Atherton is now nearly 
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90, but as recently as last year published a new volume, called 
My San Francisco: A Wayward Biography. (Later in the 
evening, when I asked for a souvenir, Mrs. Atherton autographed 
a copy of this book and presented it to me.) She has over 40 
volumes to her credit, and is now engaged on a book of remi¬ 
niscences of the writers she has met; these include Swinburne 
and Henry James. 

Mrs. Atherton received me very graciously and I had a 
very pleasant hour and a half at her house. On behalf of the 
Indian P.E.N. I presented her with four of our publications : 
Assamese Literature, Tclugn Literature, Bengali Literature, and 
Indo-Anglian Literature. Not unnaturally she was, I soon dis¬ 
covered, 'definitely Tory in her political thinking: she was all 
for the British Empire and Winston Churchill. At the same 
time she told me of her great, admiration for the. Jews, of 
whose contribution to the greatness of San Francisco she has 
spoken very highly in the chapter “ Some of Our Best Citizens ” 
in My San Francisco. Incidentally, she related an amusing 
story about a San Francisco Jew named Fieldermann. On one 
occasion a young Englishman sitting next to him at table 
launched a bitter complaint about the nastiness of Jews, not 
realizing, of course, that he was addressing one. Fielder¬ 
mann cut him short with the retort: “ There arc three kinds 
of Jews : Jews, damn Jews, and god-damn Jews. I am a Jew.” 

But after telling me this story she confessed that she too 
had her prejudices. For instance, she “couldn’t stand a nigger”. 
She had nothing against negroes, she assured me ; she wished 
them well and wouldn’t have them harmed, but somehow she 
was repelled by them. Hers was an aesthetic reaction. As for 
the Chinese, she liked them, and the Japanese too for that 
matter. She went on to say that she liked the Mhnchcners 
among the Germans, but not the Prussians. She had lived for 
a while in Munich and appreciated its cultural atmosphere. In 
this connection she informed me that there was a time when 
she crossed the Atlantic as often as four times a year. In fact 
one of the reasons why she didn’t marry a second time—she 
had been widowed young—was that she wished to be free to 
run awav to Europe, and England in particular,,whenever she 
liked. “You can’t treat a man like that, can you ?”, she asked 
me. It was also characteristic of her that though a great-great- 
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grandmother she would not, according to Mary Collins, have 
any of her family call her “ Granny Even the youngest 
toddler was obliged to address her as Mrs. Atherton or as nearly 
that as its little tongue could make it. 

28th May. After breakfast went to the University and attended 
two lectures—one by Prof. Montgomery on Shakespeare, and 
the other by Prof. Kurtz on Techniques of Scholarship. 

The Shakespeare lecture was in a large, beautifully appointed 
lecture-hall equipped with loud-speakers and all, but the lecture 
was an exposition, not too attractive, of Anto?iy and Cleopatra. 
The merit of the lecturer was mainly in his ability to read the 
text dramatically ; for the rest, he struck me as somewhat 
insipid. At the close of the lecture I just exchanged a few 
formal words of greeting with him and moved on to 
Professor Kurtz’s lecture-room. 

Almost his first words to me, after we had exchanged 
formalities, were to the effect that he had just finished a course 
on the Bhagavad Gita with his class, and that this course was 
an annual feature. He relied for his text on an English version 
brought out by the Ramakrishna Mission. He went on to say 
that he had spent some three months in India in 1912 and had 
talked with everybody he could, including “cabbies” as he 
called them. That visit had fulfilled a long-standing ambition 
of his. Pie told me how, when in Banaras, he went down to 
the ghats in his shabbiest clothes, for he had a feeling 
that unless he could pass as a down-and-out and, there¬ 
fore, not-worth-bothering-about White Man he would be 
thrown out of the place as an intruder. And he thought that 
moment had arrived when he heard a voice behind him asking, 
“What are you doing here ?” He turned round and beheld 
the most serene and tranquil face he had ever seen ; it was 
that of a young Hindu, possibly a Brahmin. “What are you 
doing here ?” parried Prof. Kurtz; and the Brahmin’s reply 
was, “That’s what I’m trying to find out.” By this time his 
class had assembled, but before he turned to address the class 
the Professor observed : “ I have often pondered that Brahmin’s 
words.” 

In his lecture he dwelt at length upon human personality 
and its complex of reactions and rapid transitions from the 
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realistic to the idealistic and from the low brutal to the nobler 
spiritual impulses. His thesis was that too great an attach¬ 
ment to anything in life resulted in a spiritual blindness. De¬ 
tachment alone brought light. His theme was the ethical basis 
of all literature, and he went on to suggest that Matthew 
Arnold’s reference to the “Power not ourselves making for 
righteousness” could be explained as the instinct that draws 
us up from the brute level to the heights. 

Then, leaving this topic, he turned to some papers which 
he and his class had before them—evidently lecture-suggestions 
—and touched upon Romanticism. Here he made a distinction 
between ‘ romantic ’ as a generic term and ‘ romanticistic ’ as 
the epithet applicable more narrowly to the qualities associated 
with the historic Romantic Movement or 19th century Roman¬ 
ticism. I thought the distinction helpful but, as I told him 
after the lecture, the latter word had better be shortened to 
4 romanticist even though that form would serve as both noun 
and adjective. He agreed but added humorously, “ I get a kick 
out of that ‘-ic ’! ” 

Prof. Kurtz’s manner of lecturing was most informal and 
intimate. He paused between sentences, he walked about quite 
a lot, and he smoked all the time. (He finished three whole 
cigarettes). In fact the whole atmosphere of the classroom was 
informal. Students too sat and smoked ; and whenever mem¬ 
bers of the class wanted to interrupt the lecturer, whether to 
interpose remarks or to ask questions, they just raised their 
hands and, when invited to speak, posed their comments or 
questions without, rising from their seats or making any other 
fuss. 

29th May. After lunch went, as arranged, to the Cowells’ 
home on Forest Hill, San Francisco. It is a severely practical 
modern home with every space-saving device. The wood- 
panelled walls have let into them cute shelves and cupboards 
to hold books, crockery, radio-sets, and the like. Extensive 
glass walls permit a constant view of the Bay. 

Mr. Cowell is a garrulous but very interesting old man 
of 81. He is Irish and has a merry twinkle in his eye. He 
appears to be deeply and Widely read in the humanities; it is 
nothing for him at this age to rattle off whole chunks of poetry, 
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whether English or Latin or Greek. To this day, as he told 
me, his main reading is in the classics and in philosophy. In¬ 
deed, he has himself published some poetry. He read me a 
poem written by him on his wife, and I thought it good. I 
asked him if he had read any of Sarojini Naidu’s poems ; he 
hadn’t, though he was familiar enough with Rabindranath 
Tagore’s. Presently, he produced an album of Indian gramo¬ 
phone records and played me a couple of them. The album 
had been brought back from India by his son, Henry Cowell, 
Jr., a well-known American composer, whose compositions have 
been conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

The party included a dozen or so young men and 
women from the State College, and shortly after we had 
had tea I was bombarded with a volley of questions relating 
to the present Indian tangle. When this was over, Mrs. C. 
wanted me to tell them what I thought of America. Accordingly, 
I told them what I thought of their present near-fascism, their 
extreme attention to social hygiene and comparative dis¬ 
regard of personal hygiene, their extremely childish interest 
in “comics”, and the vulgarity and cheapness of their Press 
and Radio. 

30 th May. Was invited to lunch at the house of an Oakland 
padre, Mr. Geistweit. Everybody present helped to cook the 
curry, rice and brinjals which constituted the Indian side of 
the menu. This was in the Geistweits’ neat little kitchen.— 
as neat as a drawing-room. The lunch, which included fruit- 
salad, fruit, cookies and coffee as well, was an al fresco affair; 
we had it in the rock-garden at the back of the house. But 
the peculiarly American feature of this rock-garden was that 
there was a grand fire-place there with a pleasant wood-fire 
in it, modern devices for keeping the food hot, electric 
contrivances for making the coffee, and so on. These luxuries 
had to be seen to be believed. And all this in the house of a 
mere pastor ! 

Los Angeles 

31st May. Travelled by bus from San Francisco to Los Angeles, a 
distance of 443 miles, which we covered in twelve hours. This 
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was my first experience of cross-country transportation in the 
U.S., and it was a pleasant one. 

The bus started from the 59th Street Greyhound Bus Depot. 
We had to queue up in the assembly hall of the depot and 
were allowed on to the bus only ten minutes before the start¬ 
ing time. Luckily I had a front scat and had a very kind 
elderly lady beside , jme, who, when she saw that I was a 
foreigner, took great pains to point out the sights and identify 
the flowers and the vegetation. On an average the bus stopped 
every 90 minutes or so for about ten minutes, except that the 
lunch interval was half an hour. For it was a “ limited ” 
schedule we were running to. We travelled by the coastal 
route, passing through San Jose, Salamis, San Louis Obisco, 
Santa Barbara, and Hollywood. The country, especially round 
San Jose and, again, as we approached the coast in the after¬ 
noon, was most attractive and pleasantly variegated. By the 
time we reached Hollywood it was dusk and we ran during 
this last stage through a mad revel of electricity, with the 
most crazy neon lights winking and blinking at us from every 
side and from every yard of the road. . . . Arrived at Los 
Angeles, I managed to get a room in the Hope Street 
Y.M.C.A. 

1st June. Went to the Clifton Cafeteria for a meal. The 
whole place was made to look like a tropical Pacific scene, with 
bamboos very much in evidence, and palms, and cacti (done up 
in beautiful neon lights), and even birds that chirped incessantly. 
In one who has lived all his life in the Tropics' the effect of 
the novelty of the idea soon yields place to the rather depres¬ 
sing effect of the too-subdued lighting. But the real thing 
about the place is the spirit in which if is run. It is owned by a 
millionaire philanthropist, Mr. Clifford Clinton. One of his 
mottos is “ No guest shall go hungry for lack of funds ” : an¬ 
other, “Food for the Soul is important too.” To ensure the 
one he raises funds from customers by subscriptions in money 
and in kind ; to implement the other, he publishes a weekly 
called “Food for Thot”, full of wise saws and modern instances, 
Incidentally, that “Thot” reminds me of similar American 
liberties with words: ‘ ni'te ’, ‘ fellos (motor) ‘ tire ’. There are, 
too, portmanteau formations like * motel ’ and, less commonly, 
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1 autoel ’ (from ‘ motor ’ or * auto ’ plus ‘ hotel ’), to designate the 
smart little motorists’ rest-houses, at a dollar or dollar and a 
half per night, that invite the motorist every few miles along 
his route. 

To return to Mr. Clinton. He runs “ Hospitality Centres ” 
where advice and assistance are provided to visitors to the city. 
His too is a “ Courtesy Sight-seeing Trip ” which lasts for an 
hour, covers some 20 miles of the city’s downtown area, and 
costs the sight seer nothing more than the federal tax of 25 
cents. 

This trip furnished me with the following miscellaneous 
information about Los Angeles, which, by the way, is locally 
more often pronounced with tire ‘g’ of “get” than with that 
of “gem”. 

The city has some 5,000 miles of street, 1,023 churches (some 
of which advertise God with neon lights!), 426 schools, 175 
parks. It has the Californian Auto Club, the largest of its 
kind in the world, and a cable railway which claims to be the 
smallest railway in the world. In population it is the fourth 
largest city in the U.S.A. and has so many cars that no car in 
the city need carry more than three of its citizens; in other 
words, every one man in three owns a car. Its stock of used 
cars is so large that it is sometimes known as “The Home of 
the Used Car Its Exposition Park has some 1,500 rose plants 
in a sunken rose-garden. Besides providing the Uni¬ 
versity of California with one of its six campuses in the State, 
the city boasts of the University of Southern California, which 
has 9,000 students on its rolls in winter. Its Wilshire Boulevard 
is eighteen and a half miles long. Its tallest building is the 
City Building, which is 474 feet high, has 32 storeys, and cost 
10 million dollars to build. The Richfield Building, the pro¬ 
perty of the Richfield Oil Company, which has its filling-sta¬ 
tions in every nook and corner of the State, is decorated on 
the outside with lines and moulding of genuine gold-leaf. Some¬ 
where in the city is an underground car-park three storeys deep 
and able to hold 1,000 cars. And there have now sprung up 
“ drive-in ” establishments all over the city to save motorists the 
trouble, inconvenience and expense of parking their cars when 
on a shopping expedition; there are drive-in cafe's, grocery- 
stores, shoeshine shops, and even laundries where in 15 minutes, 
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while you remain seated in your car, your linen is washed 
and dried, though not ironed. 

I forgot to note that the Clifton Cafeterias—there are two 
of them—also supply MPF or Multi-Purpose Food, the creation 
of a Californian scientist, Dr. Henry Forsook. He was subsi¬ 
dized by Mr. Clinton to evolve a food which should not 
only have high nutrition value but at the same time be tilling 
and pleasant to eat. It is claimed for this food that it has all 
the necessary vitamins and has full nutrition Yalue. Its base 
is soya beans, but can as well be pea-nuts. One ton of it, they 
say, can adequately feed 3,000 persons. It is being sent out in 
large quantities to the hungry war-stricken lands. 

Had a dinner engagement with Mrs. Watumal this even¬ 
ing. She is American by birth and was formerly a music teacher. 
She has not been out to India as yet but is remarkably well-in¬ 
formed about all that is happening in the country and has many 
contacts with those makmg history in it. We talked about 
Indian affairs for the greater part of the three hours 1 was with 
her and her two grown-up children,—David, about to graduate 
from the University, and Radha, about to graduate from High 
School. Naturally, the achievements of the Indian scholarship- 
holders in the States came into our conversation. In this connec¬ 
tion she was emphatic that our students should have some 
knowledge of French and German before they come to the 
American universities for post-graduate work if they are to con¬ 
serve then time and energy. She felt too that for some of the 
technical courses our students did not have a sufficiently linn 
grounding in mathematics. 

2nd June. . . . After breakfast went to the Clifton Cafeteria 
on Broadway to meet a Miss Rose there who, I had been 
informed, could' tell me all about Multi-Purpose Food. I had 
a long talk with her and returned with a lot of literature per¬ 
taining to this humanitarian experiment. I also became a con¬ 
tributing member of the Meals for Millions Foundation, a non¬ 
profit organization which makes gifts of thousands of tons of 
this food to the starving peoples of the world. Its slogan is 
“SOS”or “ Stamp Out Starvation”. Before I left Miss Rose 
handed me a bottle of the sort that is placed on every table at 
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the Clifton Cafeterias for people to drop coins into for the cause. 
Three cents, it is claimed, would buy a hungry man an MPF 
meal ; and, in a characteristically American way, Miss Rose 
slipped some pennies and a nickel into my bottle, to serve as 
a bait for those of my friends whom I might approach with 
this beggar’s bowl. 

I came away convinced that in a country like ours MPF 
had immense possibilities. Our Government might indeed 
well take up the production of it on a large scale; it would 
be a worthwhile investment even though the initial outlay 
was heavy. 

In the afternoon took the Hollywood-and-Warner-Brothers- 
Studio Tour (tickets: $3.76). Seen in broad daylight, Holly¬ 
wood has none of the glamour one associates with it. Even 
the stars’ houses seemed nothing extraordinary by American 
standards, pretty enough as all of them were. It was the visit 
to the Warner Brothers National Picture Studio that really 
made the tour worthwhile, even though we were merely driven 
through the grounds and were not permitted to alight. For 
we did get an idea of what a big studio is like. This studio, 
which covers thirty acres, is a little city in itself. It has its 
own power-plant, its own machine-plant, a fire department, 
a hospital, and three cafeterias where 2,000 men and women 
are fed in an hour. There are, too, numerous streets and build¬ 
ings, though most of the structures are made of plaster and lath 
to serve as sets for the pictures. There are twenty-two sound 
studios; thole are at least two full-sized part-models of 
“ steamers ” to help shoot ship-scenes, and scores of other fakes: 
plaster-of-paris rocks ; imitation docks and piers ; artificial ponds 
to pass as oceans; miniature New York sky-scrapers. And in¬ 
side the large warehouses all over the grounds, duly numbered 
and catalogued for read y use, are all imaginable stage-properties, 
—gates and spikes for prison-scenes; pillars and pilasters for 
Roman scenes, and so on; and, of course, furniture pieces of 
every age and shape and description. Unfortunately for us, no 
picture was actually being “shot” at the time, but we did catch 
a glimpse of two “stars”, Humphrey Bogart and Jack Carson, 
to the great excitement of those of their fans who were in the 
coach with me. , J 
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On our way to the Warner studios we passed, without en¬ 
tering, Wait Disney’s studio, and others. While still on the way 
to Hollywood we went past Angelus Temple, associated with 
the curious cult of Aime' Semple McPherson. It is a circular 
structure, not very striking from the outside, built at a cost of 
a milli on and a half dollars. On our way back to town we 
stopped for a while at the famous Hollywood Bowl, an immense 
and artistic amphitheatre among the hills, capable of seating 
20,000 persons and used for symphony concerts and the like. 

Today’s Oddments : 

(1) In this land of steel and machinery all telegraph poles 
throughout the country are of wood, unlike ours. 

(2) The shops in the big streets have nothing but plate-glass 
to their windows; there are no steel or other blinds to protect 
them or the wares displayed. Indeed, the wares remain dis¬ 
played all night, while outside the mad dance of the neon lights 
knows no ending. 

(3) I am convinced by this time that the Americans are 
very like children. Witness (a) their fondness for sweets and 
candies, for hot-cake with syrup at breakfast, etc.; (b) their in¬ 
fatuation with the comics, the more blood-thirsty the better— 
which seem to be the favourite reading of most Americans 
throughout life ; (c) their love of ice-cream and ball-games; (d) 
their naive worship of film stars ; (e) their insatiable curiosity 
and inquisitiveness; (f) their excessive fondness for gadgets 
and mechanical devices for the devices’ sake ; (g)i their love of 
fraternizing and fellowship and first-namc-calling and back- 
slapping ; (h) their passion for bright colours, with the red 
predominant, and their abandonment to the craziest of ties and 
polychromatic shirts. 

Head-piece^ Tail-piece : Seen in the streets of Los Angeles: a 
woman with a hat trimmed with green leaves from which at 
intervals of three inches or so were suspended the most alluring 
pea-nuts! 

Son Francisco 

5th June . . , . Another experience of American “ service ”. 
I had to mail two books. The hotel management informed 
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me that if I walked into the big department store, “The 
White House ”, just fifty yards down the street, 1 could get 
the wrapping for the books and also a post office on the pre¬ 
mises. And right enough 1 in the packing department of the 
store they did the entire job of preparing the books for the 
post without any charge, though it was evident that neither 
of the books—the Stanford University Calendar and Sarojini 
Naidu’s Peacoc\ Lute —was a purchase from the store. And for 
the ridiculously low rate of four cents a parcel I presently dis¬ 
patched them at the store’s own post office. But before I left the 
store I had been tempted, by the mere fact of finding myself in 
it, to buy a tie, and if 1 didn’t emerge with a couple of socks as 
well, that was only because I couldn’t be suited. 

6th June. I was invited at 8 in the evening to the Commence¬ 
ment Exercises, as they call their Convocation, of the State 
College, San Francisco. The whole function was a most solemn 
and interesting one, to which no academic Convocation of ours 
could hold a candle. Doubtless there were no more than 120 
graduates receiving their degrees on this occasion, but I am 
confident that if tlierc were 1,200, there would still have been 
the same order and organization, coupled with the same 
spectacular, not to say theatrical, effectiveness. Indeed, there 
were times when my eyes filled with tears, which I know arose 
from a mixed feeling of envy and happiness—envy of these 
people who can do all these things so much better and more 
efficiently than we can ; and happiness born of the deep aesthetic 
and emotional satisfaction I was enjoying. 

The satisfaction began even before the “ exercises ” did. 
Here were I don’t know how many hundred guests, filling 
the grand War Memorial Opera House to capacity. It was a 
joy merely to be inside this hall, thickly-carpeted, beautifully 
upholstered in its seats, artistically decorated, softly lighted. It 
was a joy to feel that there were hundreds here, of all ages, and 
yet no cackle of voices; everybody was respectfully subdued, res¬ 
trained, disciplined. It was as though one was in a cathedral. 
The solemnity of this occasion when scores of youths were 
going out into the world to serve it, each in his own way, 
could not have been more effectively and yet so naturally brought 
home to those assembled there. . ■ 
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And then quietly, without fuss, with hardly a word uttered, 
the young men and women who comprised the College Orchestra 
poured into their appointed places at the foot of the stage. 
Punctually the procession began to the accompaniment of 
Meyerbeer’s Coronation March, played as .the Processional by 
the college orchestra of over 50 instruments. Half and half 
along the aisles it marched slowly up from the back of 
the auditorium; as it approached the stage the proscenium 
curtain rose and from eitiier side of the stage-front and the 
orchestra pit before it the young graduates of the day who 
formed the procession silently ascended the stage and took 
their seats on it. Then up the central passage came the senior 
members of the college in their colourful academicals, moving 
solemnly two and two. When they reached the foremost rows 
of reserved seats in the auditorium, each pair parted company, 
one of the pair turning to the left and the other to the right. 
No sooner had they taken their scats than from the stage-wings 
there entered the President of the college, the Guest Speaker 
of the occasion, the Deans and other functionaries and sat in 
the front row of seats on the stage. 

The Processional ended, and without a moment wasted the 
Reverend Thomas S. Murray came to the speaker’s desk in the 
centre of the stage and pronounced the Invocation, everybody 
standing—Faculty, graduates, guests and all. The Invocation 
over, the orchestra played Bach’s Choral Prelude. As soon 
as the music died down the Dean of the graduating class in¬ 
troduced one of the graduates of the day, Isadora Pivnick, who, 
he announced, would- as Class-President address the gathering 
on the subject of “ Our Conception of. Democracy ”. For this 
Commencement was the first that was sending out young men 
and women who had been through the War. Pivnick spoke 
for fifteen minutes, and spoke well. Thereafter, President 
Leonard, on the invitation of the Dean, introduced the Guest 
Speaker, Mr. Paul Smith, editor of the city’s leading daily, the 
San Francisco Chronicle . 

Mr. Paul Smith, not yet 40, spoke with the wisdom of 
age, and brilliantly. His address was on the dangers of warring 
in this Atomic Age. 

Once more there was an interlude of music; this time it 
was Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture. And then the 
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actual Conferment of Degrees began. First there was the Re¬ 
cognition of Honours, and as their names were called out by 
the Dean the recipients stood up. This was followed by the 
Presentation of Candidates for Credentials and the Presenta¬ 
tion of Candidates for the Degrees. 

At this stage two interesting practices became apparent. 
The best candidate alone was called up before the Dean to 
receive the Credentials on behalf of the entire group. And, 
secondly, befoie going up to the President for the actual taldng 
of the Degree all the candidates, in one concerted action, turned 
their mortar-boards, (which, like the rest of the academic assem¬ 
blage, they had on their heads all the time) and wore them 
now so as to have the tassels fall on the left side. This was a 
symbol of their having achieved academic majority. 

President Leonard conferred the Degrees. Line after line of 
recipients, as their turn came, marched out into the right wing 
and then, as their names were called by the Dean, stepped 
out on the stage, marched across to the President, shook him 
by the hand, took their Degrees, disappeared through the oppo¬ 
site wing, and returned to the back of the stage and resumed 
their seats. 

When the last recipient had returned to his seat, the Reve¬ 
rend Thomas Murray pronounced the Benediction in simple, 
sincere language, everybody standing, and immediately after, to 
the accompaniment of the solemn strains of the Recessional 
played by the orchestra, those on the stage slowly and silently 
retreated from the hall in the identical order of their entry. 

I couldn’t help feeling as I sat there how the introduction 
of solemn music and religious feeling into the Exercises lifted 
them far above our soulless Convocations. Was it not indeed 
odd that in “ materialistic ” America the occasion, spiritualized 
as it was by music and hallowed by prayer, took on a sacra¬ 
mental aspect, while in India, which boasts of its “ spirituality ”, 
it could be solemn and spectacular enough but offered neither 
aesthetic satisfaction nor spiritual sustenance ? 

Last evening I discovered with a shock of more than mild 
surprise that I had already cashed 470 dollars’ worth of travel¬ 
lers’ cheques and had an unspent balance of a meagre 17. 
Though this took into account the 90 dollars I had paid on 
board ship for the transfer to the first class, I realized that I 
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had spent more than I should have within my 25 days in 
America. So I sat down and drew up a budget of expenses 
totalling 222 dollars a month as a, reasonable amount to allow 
myself. Shall I be able to adhere to this ? Or will purchases 
keep on coining in and upset my budget ? For I have allowed 
myself only 20 dollars a month for all purchases,—necessary 
sundries and periodic replacements as well as extravagances! 
Anyway, this is how I hope to manage: - 


Hotel : 

90 

Meals : 

70 

Travel : 

20 

Excursions and Entertainments: 

10 

Petty Miscellaneous: 

12 

Purchases: 

20 

Total 

.. $222 


10th June .Went to Hotel St. Francis for a dinner given 

by the Indian Rotary Governors to all the Indian Rotarians at 
the International Conference and to a number of other Rotarians 
and guests. After dinner there were speeches by the Interna¬ 
tional President-Elect, by President Hedke, by Past-President 
Tom Warren, and among others by Rotarians from Ireland, 
Norway, Belgium, Sweden, Czccho-Slovalcia, Britain, Argentina, 
Ecuador, China, and South Africa. Rotarian Governor Karanjia 
of the Bombay Club was Chairman and did all Ihe speaking 
on behalf of India. It seemed to me that Tom Warren and 
the member from Norway spoke best of all. The Norwegian 
pointed out how his country too in days gone by had “pro¬ 
tectors”, as he caustically termed it, in Sweden and Denmark, 
and how, consequently, when free at last and entirely on its own, 
found it difficult for some time to function satisfactorily ; never¬ 
theless the gains accruing from independence far outweighed the 
disadvantages. But perhaps the most eloquent speech of all was 
the one delivered without- any words by a South American 
lady : when asked to speak she just went up to Rtn. Karanjia, 
embraced him and returned to her seat! 

11th June. In the afternoon I joined the Rotarians’ Excursion 
to Muir Woods. It was most enjoyable, not only because it was 
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a very clear, cloudless and fogless afternoon (which is rather 
unusual in S. F.), but also because the driver-guide was a remark¬ 
ably cheerful, humorous and helpful fellow. In fact, he literally 
went out of his way to give us an extra run for our money ! The 
Muir Woods themselves are nothing extraordinary as redwood 
forests go. The tallest redwood here is only 246 feet high ; 
elsewhere they have taller specimens, the tallest known 
being fully a hundred feet higher. Nevertheless the trip was a 
delightful one. We drove through the Marina district of San 
Francisco and the Presidio, and so over the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Then passing through a lovely little town or suburb named 
Sausaloti (Red Indian for ‘ Little Flower ’) and another named 
Tamarpais (meaning ‘Sleeping Woman’), we went past the 
shipyards where the Liberty and Victory ships were built during 
the War at the rate of one every month. Near this district was 
recently discovered a dud Japanese torpedo, though how the sub¬ 
marine managed to penetrate the heavily mined and netted 
Golden Gate is a mystery. In the course of this excursion we 
sighted at no great distance away the penal island of Alcatraz 
(Spanish for ‘Strange Bird’), and the guide informed us that 
it confined some 300 convicts, who were permitted speech only 
15 minutes in the morning and 15 in the afternoon. Also saw 
a lighthouse which is said to be the only privately-owned one in 
the world. 

The Rotarian programme mentioned an after-dinner sight¬ 
seeing tour of San Francisco’s famous Chinatown ; so I set out 
after dinner to join it. But this was not an organized tour. 
All we did was to loiter about along the Chinatown 
end of Grand Avenue and pop in and out of the shops. It is 
said that this Chinese area of the town is almost completely self- 
contained. It has its own telegraph office where messages are 
handled in Chinese, its own telephone exchange, its own radio 
station, a number of Chinese newspapers, a couple of Chinese 
theatres, and all the other appendages of a numerous and 
cultured colony. Indeed, the Chinese community here, number¬ 
ing some twenty thousand, is the largest such outside China, 
barring only Singapore. The interesting thing is, however, that 
every two out of three Chinese it) Chinatown are full-fledged 
American citizens. ' 
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San Francisco io Princeton, N. /. 

12th-14th June. Eastward Ha! Across this vast continent: 
3,000 miles and more. They say San Francisco is farther off 
from New York than New York is from the most westerly 
point in Africa ! Four days and three nights in a fast-moving 
train. And I am travelling Coach Class, not Pullman, which 
means that all my sleeping will have to be done in my seat; 
the most one can do is to recline in it, for it is an adjustable 
seat like the ones in airplanes. But then I pay less than half of 
what a Pullman booking would have cost me. 

Left San Francisco by ferry for Oakland, where I was to 
board my train. All seats on the train were reserved, and I 
found my seat very easily. Every “car”, as they call their 
carriages, had a board outside identifying it, and one had one’s 
car and seat number on one’s ticket as well. Each car had an 
attendant as well who helped one find one’s scat and dispose of 
one’s bags. But shortly after I had occupied my seat I swapped 
it with a lady at her request; she wanted to be 
next to her husband, whose seat was next to mine. At “ bed ” 
time there-was another exchange, this time with a lady who 
wanted to be 1 next to her friend. 

In the seat next to me was a pleasant young student of 
Stanford University going home for the summer vaca¬ 
tion. But much the most striking person in our particular car 
was another young man of about 26. I had seen him come 
in at Oakland, escorted by a lady, and had noticed that his eye¬ 
lids were always well down over his eyes. I learnt later that he 
had been blinded in the last war and that the lady who had put 
him on the train was his wife; they had been married after he 
had been blinded, and now had two children. What attracted me 
to him was that he was the most cheerful of men and the most 
sociable. Self-pity was clearly foreign to his nature. And he 
was self-reliant to a degree : at night he got out his typewriter 
and typed for a while—in braille, of course. I heard him tell a 
lady, who had asked him about his eyes, that he had tried all the 
best opthalmists. The last one he consulted had examined him 
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for two whole hours and then offered to replace the eyes With 
glass ones ! He had chosen to remain as he was, for, as he re¬ 
marked, while he had his eyes he had a hope, however faint, of 
being able to sec again some day. As he was, he could only 
barely distinguish between light and darkness. And he was 
working in the St. Dunstan organization for those others who 
were like himself. But such is the depth to which human mean¬ 
ness can sink, I heard him complain, that one who lost his sight 
soon lost most of his possessions as well, if not on the battle¬ 
field then in the hospital. They would sometimes be stolen by 
one’s comrades ; his own certainly were ! I discovered too that, 
pathetically enough, his hobby had been photography. He 
possessed elaborate and expensive cameras and cine-machines; 
now his wife did her best with them ! I met him once or twice 
at meals and enjoyed his cheerful company. His name, I 
gathered on the last day, was John Mil Ion. 

On the third evening, after we had changed at Chicago from 
the Southern Pacific train to a Pennsylvania one,.I found myself 
next to a young girl two of whose companions were in the seats 
behind ours. All three were students of Stanford University 
and had, indeed, been in my car all the way from Oakland. 
Especially after a second change of trains at Pittsburg and on 
the last lap of the journey we formed a little group of our own, 
and before I alighted at Trenton we had exchanged names and 
addresses, and I had even been invited to their homes. 
One of the three was of Anglo-Saxon descent, another was Polish 
and the third Dutch. In the course of our conversation I natur¬ 
ally inquired why they had chosen to study at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity 3,000 miles away from their homes in the Eastern States, for 
they were returning home for their vacation. Their answer 
was Characteristically American: it was advisable for them, they 
said, to know their America ; they lived in the East, therefore 
they had decided to go to school, as they termed it, in the West. 

And now some notes on the journey and the railway system. 

(1) It was quite interesting country almost up to Chicago. 
The earlier part was hilly, even mountainous sometimes, with 
snow here and there. The latter part was mostly undulating 
cornl and—typical Middle West country, with small townships 
and no big cities. There had been much rain in this region, and 
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some areas were still under water and all the streams were in 
flood. We saw several homesteads destroyed by the floods. 

The approach to, and surroundings of, both Chicago and 
Pittsburg announced unmistakably that we were in the zone of 
Big Business or the Industrial Belt. Dirt, grime, smoke, shacks, 
slag, coal, junk—these were all round. But as the train 
approached Philadelphia the country was green again ; indeed, 
while California at this time of year is rather tawny, here were 
refreshing green fields and lush pastures and much vegetation, 

(2) I had imagined that American trains were never un¬ 
punctual, hut ours was. We reached Chicago nearly four hours 
behind schedule. The floods doubiless provided an excuse, but 
we were running late even before we entered the affected region. 
In consequence we missed our scheduled connexion at Chicago 
and were lucky to get another without undue delay. But we 
had now to change trains again at Pittsburg, though wc were 
not told this when we got into our second train at Chicago. 
Indeed, the conductor had assured us that wc could go through 
to Trenton and New York on it. 

This particular conductor did not “ conduct ” well enough, 
but I must say in fairness to the conductor-tribe that they are a 
useful aid to travel. I noticed how they regularly 
announced the next stop, enabling passengers to prepare to 
alight if they wished to, rattled off the connexions that could 
be made at every halt, and sometimes acted as tourists’ guides 
by furnishing a running commentary on the landscape. Indeed, 
on the Southern Pacific railroad they actually put a leaflet into 
our hands asking us to use the attendant or the conductor as a 
guide. Conductors even hawk around picture-postcards com¬ 
memorating the beauties of the country you are passing through, 
and oblige you further by collecting any picture-cards that you 
may wish mailed at the next halt. 

Nor were these all the amenities provided. For 25 cents 
one could hire a comfortable, clean pillow for the night. And, 
though there was a “ diner ” on the train, a man came along at 
frequent intervals—especially on the Pennsylvania Railroad- 
selling ice-cream, chocolates, nuts, sandwiches, coffee, fruit. At 
some of the stations box-lunches were also available. In fact 
there is a healthy rivalry among the different railroad companies 
in their regard for their passengers’ comfort; for all the rail- 
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roads are privately-owned commercial concerns and frequently 
operate over the same area in competition with one another. 
Service is the watchword of all of them. And talking of that, 
among the most useful services rendered, and yet a completely 
free one, is the Travellers Aid service provided at every im portant 
station, road as well as rail. Among other things it will do is to 
book a suitable room in a hotel such as one can afford; and all 
that this service costs is the cost, at 5 cents a call, of such tele¬ 
phone calls as may be involved in securing the desired accomo¬ 
dation. As for telephones, there are scores of them for public 
use at every station, as indeed everywhere in the States. It 
surely is not an empty boast that there are more telephones in 
the United States than in all the rest of the world. American 
life rotates round the telephone ; deny an American the tele¬ 
phone and he is helpless; he feels as if he was “ decivilized 

(3) Every train in the U.S.A. has a fancy name. One train 
is called “ The City of San Francisco ”, another “ The St. 
Louisian ”, a third “ Pennsylvania Limited ”, a fourth “ The 
George Washington”. Ours was the “Overland”. The Pull¬ 
man portion of it had a separate “diner” and a sitting-room 
with club-chairs and all the rest. Even its coach-cars were in every 
way much more comfortable than any First Class anywhere, 
being spotlessly clean, well upholstered, gaily furnished, dust- 
proof and air-conditioned. The only criticism I have of them is 
that the roomlets—one for men and the other for women— 
attached to each coach and serving as both wash-rooms and 
smoke-rooms (for no smoking is permitted in the rest of the 
coach) are somewhat inadequate for long-distance travelling. 

(4) I am tempted to perpetrate an epigram : “ As deserted 
as an American railroad platform.” One may no doubt spy 
half a dozen “ red-caps ”, so called because of their distinctive 
caps. They correspond to our porters but as often as not trundle 
the baggage entrusted to them in a hand-trolley and are to be 
paid ten cents per bag. But except for these and possibly a 
couple of other railway employees, there is nobody to be seen 
on a platform even five minutes before or after the arrival of 
a train. For passengers are allowed on to the platform only 
when the train is actually steaming in ; and passengers alone are 
allowed in even then. The bustle and excitement which are 
commonly associated with railway travel may be witnessed only 
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in what are called Concourse Halls. These may be a floor or 
so above, or below, the platforms. Here passengers and their 
friends, if any, may assemble prior to the arrival or departure 
of a train. Here are facilities for eating, drinking, lounging, 
book-buying, and what-not; but the platforms are deserted and 
silent. The few periods of animation they enjoy are the brief 
moments just preceding and succeeding the arrival and departure 
of the trains. 

All this applies to the larger stations only. As for the 
smaller stations, they may be said not to have any platforms 
at all, being just like our smallest wayside stations. In fact, one 
may say they are hardly even stations as vve know them. For 
instance Berkeley—a University town—has a station which is 
no more than a big room where one’s luggage may be weighed 
and “ checked in ”, as they say, for a journey. It has no station- 
master’s room or waiting-rooms, any more than it has a platform 
raised above the level of the rails. A stoppage at a station like 
this is hardly more than a wayside stoppage, particularly as in 
many such cases the railroad runs right through the heart of the 
town and along one of its streets. And there may not even be 
level-crossing gates and the like. Somebody told me that the rail¬ 
roads run through the town because when they were a novelty 
people like to see the steel monsters go past their very doors. 

15) An American ticket may well be a yard long. Mine 
was fully half a yard. This is because when an itinerary involves 
transfers and changes, as mine did, clffcrent tickets are fagged 
on to one another. When all the pieces are put together and 
one’s ticket is made up, the clerk not only puts it 
into a cover, but also indicates on it the date and time of the 
departure of the train and all other times involved in one’s 
many-staged journey. And when a change of trains involves a 
change of stations-~as for instance at Chicago, where we got 
off at the Southern Pacific station and were to continue our 
journey from the Pennsylvania Railroad station—the fare 
charged includes the cost of transportation by especially provided 
buses or cars from the one station to the other. 

Princeton, N.I. 

15th June. Representatives of the Bicentennial Committee were 
at Princeton Junction to receive those who had come for the 
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University celebrations. We were three in all on this occasion 
and were immediately driven to the registration office. Here 
each one of us was handed a large envelope bearing all the 
relevant papers, tickets, invitations, badges, progratnmes, etc., 
for the celebrations. On the cover was the name and address 
of one’s host. Mine said : “ Professor Charles Osgood—92, 

Stockton Street ”. 

The Osgoods are a charming old couple, living a life of 
cultured comfort and quiet happiness. The Professor is well 
over 70, and Mrs. Osgood not very far behind. He was recover¬ 
ing from a severe cold and I did not see much of him 
all evening, but Mrs. O., who is an extremely friendly person, 
put me at my ease at once. The two of us soon sat down to a 
homely Sunday supper in the lovely loggia overlooking a little 
garden at the back of the house. 

Later in the evening the Osgoods told me that, scanning 
the list of visitors from overseas with a view to picking out the 
person they would most like to entertain, they saw mention of 
Allahabad. That determined their choice; for Mrs. Osgood’s 
grandfather had gone out to India as a young missionary and 
had lived in Allahabad ! 

Stockton Street is not far from the Princeton University 
campus, and Mrs. Osgood and I walked over to the Gymnasium, 
where at 8.30 the Boston Symphony Orchestra was giving a 
special performance under the baton of Serge Koussevitsky. 
The programme opened with Brahms’s Academic Festival 
Overture. After a short Bach item came a choral piece, Testa- 
mant of Freedom, composed by Prof. Randall Thompson of 
the University and sung by the University Glee Club and the 
Chapel Choir combined. The second half of the programme 
was devoted entirely to Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. 

It was midnight before I mounted my bed, for the first 
time since the night of the 11th ! 

16th June. I was able to enjoy more of Prof. Osgood’s company 
and conversation today. He is now Emeritus Professor of 
English Literature at the University, having been associated with 
Princeton from the time Woodrow Wilson took over as 
President. He came from Yale as one of a group of young 
Preceptors. Since then he has worked in many fields; his 
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doctoral work was on Milton and the Classical Tradition ; he 
has a translation of Boccaccio to his credit; he has compiled a 
Spenser Concordance. But his magnum opus is a Variorupi 
edition of Spenser, completed after his retirement. 

A fine old man with silver hair, an intelligent head and an 
unmistakably professorial look accentuated by his glasses, 
through which he peers with narrowed short-sighted eyes. 

I asked him whether he kept a file or card index, as 
many American Professors are reported to do, of articles and 
items encountered in reading. He said that he wasn’t so metho¬ 
dical, adding with a smile that this filing business was carried 
so far by some scholars that they had very little time in which 
to make use of their files. 

Three or four of his former pupils, now teachers themselves, 
called on Prof. Osgood. Of these Wells Kerr, Dean of Exeter 
School, New Hampshire, one of the best American private 
schools, captivated me with his charming manners, open counte¬ 
nance, and cheerful disposition. So attached is he to his work 
there that, according to Mrs. O., not only has he remained a 
bachelor, but also he declined the Principalship recently, prefer¬ 
ring his contacts with the boys as Dean to the administrative 
duties of a Principal. 

Shortly after Wells Kerr arrived, Mrs. O., he and I went 
to the campus for the corner-stone-laying ceremony of the new 
library. It was a short ceremony and what impressed me parti¬ 
cularly was the strikingly light tone of the speeches. None of 
them were frigidly pompous, and all had a spice of humour. 
The new library, to be known as the Firestone Library after the 
donors, will serve a very great need of the University, for the 
present library is a most insignificant building constructed far 
back in Princeton history and has long ceased to be adequate. 
For a long time now books have had to be stored so far away 
from the library and in such odd places that a book requisitioned 
today may not be available till the day after tomorrow. 

From this function Wells Kerr and I proceeded to the Dining 
Hall where lunch was being provided to the'University’s guests. 
The Hall as well as most of the campus architecture, the 
quadrangles, the lawns, the tower of the Graduate School, re¬ 
mind me of Oxford or Cambridge. Even Nassau Street, 
Princeton’s Main Street, has an English air about it with its 
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sprinkling of Tudor houses, its small shops and its comparative 
peacefulness. 

1 was a little worried about the Convocation, for I had left 
my cap and gown behind in India. The Secretary of the Univer¬ 
sity, however, assured me that foreign delegates could very well 
dispense with academic formalities. I decided to attend all for¬ 
mal functions in my black shervani and appendages; if the 
quaintness of the garb made it pass for academic garb so much 
the better ! 

Incidentally, the visit to the Secretary’s office in Nassau 
Hall, the oldest and most sacred edifice on the campus, 
enabled Wells Kerr to take me round this building and 
tell me something of its history. For the Hall has written 
a notable page in the history of the Revolutionary War. It was 
held for a time by the English and their mercenaries, the 
Hessians, and a shell from the American army led by George 
Washington struck it at a place still pointed out. It is said that 
the shell knocked off King George's head from a portrait of him 
that stood in what is now the Faculty Room. Legend has it 
that the portrait of George Washington that stands in the 
room now is set in the very frame from which the head of 
the other George was blown off. Today the vestibule of this 
historic hall serves as a war memorial to the Princetonians killed 
whether in the War of Independence, the Civil War, or the 
two World Wars. 

The Convocation today was for the Presentation of Dele¬ 
gates. We were assembled shortly before three o’clock in the 
various Dining Halls on the campus. We were assembled accord¬ 
ing to a system based on the age of the institutions represented, 
so that the older the institution the further forward along the 
line would its representative be. Then the University Marshals 
led us to Alexander Hall, an ancient hall in the centre of the 
campus, not far from Nassau Hall. We marched in solemn pro¬ 
cession, running the gauntlet of numerous comments and camera- 
clickings by the crowd that flanked our route. And just out¬ 
side Alexander Hall a band played. 

When we had all taken our seats inside the hall, the pre¬ 
sentation began. It lasted for fifty-five minutes. Dr. Dodds, 
the President of Princeton, stood in the centre of the stage, 
and as his name was announced each delegate stepped out 
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before the President, who shook him by the hand in token 
of welcome. If a delegate had brought—as several had— 
a souvenir gift from his institution, he handed it to the Presi¬ 
dent on presentation, and the latter quietly passed it on to a 
Marshal ready to receive it. 

The majority of foreign delegates were long and loudly 
cheered. In every instance this was because of the regard in 
which the country was held or because of the exotic or 
flamboyant nature of its representative’s garb. Certainly, both 
my shervani and the name of India drew quite a respectable 
volume of applause as I approached the President and handed 
him the letter of greeting which had been sent to 
me by post from Allahabad. I didn’t relish doing this, for 
this was no letter to hand over on such an occasion. Not parch¬ 
ment, but an ordinary note-sheet; not beautiful calligraphy, but 
typing, and that too with so faint a ribbon that I felt constrained 
to keep back the all-but-illegible original and to pass on the 
darker carbon copy; not an attractive roll with a ribbon or the 
like round it, but a note-sheet folded and refolded ;—that was 
the letter of greeting from my University ! I was ashamed to 
present it, seeing that others had brought lovely presents or 
beautiful parchment rolls. As the message had been sent 
to me by post, I did not even have a decent envelope for it. It 
was all I could do at the last minute to slip it into a plain 
oblong cover; I could not even gum it down or address it. It 
was this shabby thing I handed over to the President of Princeton 
on this solemn occasion of its two-hundredth birthday ! When 
shall we learn to do tilings in style ? 

After the presentations were over, President Dodds in a 
brief speech welcomed us to Princeton and then called upon 
Dr. Conant, President of Harvard University, to address the 
gathering. Speaking as the head of the oldest American Uni¬ 
versity he congratulated Princeton on behalf of the American 
Universities assembled there. Sir James Irvine of St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, followed. He spoke of the contribution 
which Scotland had made through the years to Princeton. The 
Convocation then concluded. 

The Indian Universities were represented by: our Ambas¬ 
sador at Washington, Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi) ; the Educational 
Attache' at Washington, Prof. M. S. Sundaram (Madras) ; a 
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young man studying Engineering at Princeton (Andhra) ; 
Dr. Velte, a former missionary at the Forman Christian College, 
(Lahore) ; and myself. The Calcutta University delegate, Xice- 
Chancellor P. N. Banerji, was absent. 

The U.S.S.R. was the only major country that was entirely 
unrepresented. 

Convocation Suit-note : In the academic “ Fancy Dress 
Parade ” the French and Spanish representatives bore the palm. 
They were rigged out in the most devastatingly bizarre academi¬ 
cals imaginable. Indeed, the French ones I have in mind had 
a military rather than an academic aspect, with their Napoleonic 
cocked hats and swords and all! 

At 7.30 we assembled in the New Gymnasium once more 
for the formal banquet. In the interval we had had a Tea 
Party at the house of the Dean of the Graduate School. There 
I ran into, and was casually introduced to, a Lord Alexander 
and wondered who this British peer might be and what he was 
doing there. Only at this banquet was I able to identify him 
as General Alexander of the War, now Governor-General of 
Canada. 

The banquet was, of course, a grand affair with about a 
dozen speeches, an Invocation at the beginning, and a Benedic¬ 
tion at the end. Some of the speeches were heavy, which was 
pardonable in the circumstances. Heavier than the rest was 
that of Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, a noted writer and 
thinker; but he made some very valuable points. Speaking of 
the relative human values of the Arts and the Sciences, he 
observed that if the Sciences give Knowledge, only the Arts 
give us Understanding; if Science creates, it is Art that discri¬ 
minates between the things created. 

The wittiest speech of the evening was made by the Presi¬ 
dent of Wellesley College, Mrs. Mildred McAfee-Horton. She 
was not expected to be present but she had managed to come. 
As she wittily put it, that only showed how a College Presi¬ 
dent would do anything to be able to make a speech. And 
this led her to add that when she offered during the War to 
donate her blood to the Blood Bank it was not accepted, on 
the ground that there was “more air than blood” in her, 
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Speaking of the woes of a Dean of a women’s college, she 
related the story of the girl who, when asked what she would 
do if she were Dean, very promptly replied, “ I’d resign!” 

Mr. Hoover, ex-President of the United States, was among 
the speakers. One of the interesting points made by him was 
that the University of California had more students 
than all the universities of the United Kingdom, and that 
the U.S.A. had more than all the rest of the world put 
together. 

Among the more memorable tit-bits of the evening 
was this allegorical story told by Viscount Alexander 
to illustrate the fact that all the ills of the modern 
world are ultimately traceable to man. There was once 
a man who wanted to do a little quiet reading. But 
his wife had gone out leaving their little son to be looked after ; 
so he thought he would keep the child quietly occupied and 
out of the way if he gave him a jig-saw puzzle to worry over. 
Taking a map of the world, he cut it up into odd bits and 
set his son to putting them together. But he was not left un¬ 
disturbed for long; his son had put the pieces together in five 
minutes! When asked how he had managed it so soon, the 
son replied : “ It was very easy, Pop. You see, on the other 
side of the map is the figure of a man; so I just put the man 
right and the whole world came right 1” 

Among those who were at the high table and were given 
special ovations were Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Preston, 
who, as Mrs. Cleveland, had been the wife of another former 
President of the United States. 

17th June. The day of the Grand Special Convocation, the 
grand finale to the whole year’s celebrations, Among those 
who received honorary degrees were President Truman, General 
Eisenhower, Admiral Chester Nimitz, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Mr. 
Warren Austin, Serge Koussevitsky, Field-Marshal Alexander, 
and T. S. Eliot. Nearly thirty others, men and women, were 
v recipients of honorary doctorates. But there were only two 
speeches (apart from the citations, of course): those of President 
Dodds and President Truman. 

The whole function was so magnificent that I despair of 
being able to do justice to it 
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The beauty of the Princeton campus made me realize 
for the first time the full significance of Keats’s “My heart 
aches . . . being too happy in thy happiness.” My heart ached 
in the presence of its beauty; the scene stabbed and pricked 
from all sides, r The quiet dignity and tall grace of the Gothic 
architecture, the carpets of turf stretching right up to the grey 
walls, the serene and shady trees, the peacefulness which 
wrapped the entire scene—these combined to make Princeton, 
as seen on this lovely afternoon, a poem of loveliness. Possibly 
there are other campuses in this great country at least as beauti¬ 
ful, but I have yet to see them ; and meanwhile this one was 
beautiful enough to make one wish, with Keats again, “to 
cease . . . without pain.” 

Hidden away amidst all this beauty was the gem of the 
flower-garden of Prospect House, the President’s residence. It 
was planned, they tell me, by the first Mrs. Wilson after 
Woodrow Wilson became President of Princeton. It is a dream- 
garden. I have never more regretted not possessing a camera 
for coloured pictures than I did on this occasion. 

Professorial Postscript : (1) In the old Library saw an exhi¬ 
bition of T. S. Eliot MSS and first editions ... (2) Heard 
Prof. Osgood say not only “ anticipato'ry ”, as they all say here, 
but also—and most surprisingly—“ die-us ” for “ dais ” ! . . . (3) 
And President Truman spoke of “the government service” 
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18th ]une. Left Princeton for Washington, Arrived at 
Washington, I took the help of the Travellers’ Aid Society to 
get hotel accommodation. At the Union Station not only was 
there this welcome facility for getting hotel accommodation but 
also there was a booth where the incoming passenger got infor¬ 
mation and advice regarding the city’s bus and tram routes. I 
however got into a taxi and was pleasantly surprised to find 
that the fare come to 50 cents only, though the distance from the 
station to my hotel was an appreciable one. But I soon learnt 
that here fares are charged zone-wise and not by distance. 

20th ]une. Had an appointment with our Ambassador, Mr. 
Asaf Ali, at eleven. Took a taxi to ensure being at the Embassy 
on time, but on getting there was informed that Elis Excellency 
had not yet arrived. He came at II.10 and was immediately 
closeted with somebody with whom, I was informed, he had an 
appointment for 10.30. I was called in at 11.45. 

Mr. Asaf Ali received me very courteously. Pie even invited 
me to lunch with him and meet E. M. Forster and Vincent 
Shean. 

The lunch was at his residence and it was good to be sitting 
in an ambassadorial mansion and breaking bread with the 
mighty, but the conversation, I am afraid, was not of a high 
order. 

Strange Sights : A big open van loaded with four large¬ 
sized cars, two inside the van and the other two on a sort of 
upper deck. It was transporting brand-new cars, probably from 
the factory to a showroom. In contrast to this was an old- 
fashioned Pickwickian coach-and-pair. What this was doing 
amid the fast-moving traffic I don’t know and cannot guess; 
for it didn’t have a gala appearance but was shabby and old. 
Another not uncommon sight is that of blind men—possibly 
blinded in the World Wars—being led about the streets by 
Alsatians trained to know when to cross the streets and when 
not. * 
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22nd June. Capital Outlay : It is not difficult to find your 
way about in Washington once you grasp the principle of the 
city’s general lay-out. The streets are mapped out as N.W., 
S.E. etc. with reference to the Capitol as the focal point. Be¬ 
sides, all the streets running East-West are lettered : A Street, 
B Street, etc. ; all those running North-South are numbered : 
1st Street, 2nd Street, etc. Cutting across the Streets are the 
Avenues, named after the various States of the Union: 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Connecticut Avenue, etc. Further, as 
always in the States, the house-numbers are so given that each 
street-block has an identifiable hundred numbers assigned to it. 
And yet there are a few streets named (not lettered or 
numbered) as in .other cities—e.g., Brandywine Street—and 
therefore as hard to trace here as elsewhere. 

23rd June. Went over to the George Washington University to 
keep an appointment with its Controller, Dr. Henry Herzog. 
The University is not much to look at, being housed in most 
unpretentious, utilitarian buildings right on the street. But it 
has 13,000 students and a Faculty or Staff which, counting the 
part-time teachers, approximates a thousand. An interesting 
feature of the university’s activity is its classes for men and 
women in government service. They attend on an average two 
lectures a day—there being morning and evening classes—and 
in due course graduate without their having to take time off 
from their jobs. Naturally, most of the students live away; 
only 300 or so men and about 250 women live in the university 
dormitories. In one word, it is essentially an urban university, 
though founded by some Baptists as far back as 1821. It is, thus, 
a private university, not a state one. So too are the other five 
universities in the capital: the American University ; the Catholic 
University of America, an all-America affair and under direct 
papal control; Georgetown University, also Catholic ; Columbus 
University ; and an exclusively Negro one, Floward University... 

In the evening I found myself on a bus bound for the 
Catholic University, and so was able to pass some time in its 
library and on its campus. Quite an attractive campus, peace¬ 
ful and remote from the town, with imposing buildings on it 
and nuns and black-frocked priests. 

“Summer is i-cumen in”, and no mistake. The days 
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are warm enough to make one uncomfortable in woollen 
clothes. 

24 th June. The Embassy had obtained tickets for me for the 
day’s sittings of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
After a brief visit to Sundaram’s office I went to the Capitol 
and sat in for a while on the debate in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives on the Mundt Bill. The Bill advocates the allocation of 
12 million dollars to broadcasting the Voice of America to the 
world, to maintaining Offices of Information and the libraries 
attached to them, and to promoting the exchange of teachers 
and students between the U.S.A. and other countries. The 
House was in committee, and it was decided that the Bill be 
not returned to the Blouse for further consideration ; in other 
words, it was not shelved. For a while—during the time they 
were, on a member’s instance, reading the names of those who 
had voted for and against the proposition—I attended the 
Senate meeting. This was, both by contrast and intrinsically, 
a dull meeting ; the talk was all about taxes and inflation, and 
indeed most of the Senators’ seats were empty. 

Pointed Comment : 

(z) Grand as is the Capitol, both inside and outside, the 
ceilings of both the Chambers arc ugly with criss-cross iron¬ 
work under the glazed roof. A member looking up from his 
seat must feel he was sitting under a bridge, if not under the 
steel framework of a modern edifice under construction. 

(») The little errand-boys clad in black trousers and white 
shirts seemed to be a trifle too playful and undisciplined at 
times. Thus, in the Senate Chamber a couple of them, sitting 
on the Chairman’s dais and indeed at the very foot of the chair, 
indulged at one stage in a protracted trial of strength with one 
another! 

(jit) The Press reporters were not only very much in evi¬ 
dence ; they would even stand within a yard of the member 
speaking and, facing him at this distance—or nearness, rather 
—would jot down their reports in their pads. 

(ie) On the other hand, there was none of the lounging 
with legs cocked up and hat slouched down which one sees in 
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the British House of Commons. There were, no doubt, the usual 
comings and goings of members and the usual talking (which 
from time to time the Chairman was obliged to check, on his 
attention being more or less indignantly drawn to it by the poor 
unheeded member in possession of the floor) ; but on the whole 
the conduct of the members struck me as being dignified 
enough. The Chair had, it seemed too, a large say in the pro¬ 
ceedings. When a member rose to speak, the Chairman an¬ 
nounced that So and So, the representative of Such and Such, 
was “ given recognition ” for so many minutes. 

From the Capitol I went on to the Folger Shakespeare 
Library near by. The Library is a plain but attractive building, 
suitably inscribed with Shakespearean texts and with tributes 
to Shakespeare. In the grounds is a little fountain with Puck 
in it. 

Inside is a rich and valuable collection, not only of Shakes- 
peareana but also of Elizebethan and even pre-Elizebethan books, 
manuscripts, incunabula, and the like. Among the things 
in this collection which no student of English literature, to say 
nothing of a specialist in Elizabethan literature or a Shakes¬ 
pearean, would fail to be thrilled by are the Felton and other 
portraits of Shakespeare ; First Editions of Othello, Romeo 
and Juliet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Sonnets, 
Lucrece; the only existing copy of Titus Andronicus, the first 
of Shakespeare’s plays to be printed ; a copy of each of the 
Four Folios ; the First Edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene; the 
MS of Spenser’s Treatise on Ireland; the MS of John Gower’s 
fourteenth-century Confessio Amantis; various Bibles, including 
the First Edition of the 1611 Authorised Version, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s personal copy with her coat of arms and initials on 
it ; and a model of the Globe Theatre about two feet in dia¬ 
meter and, at its highest point, about two and a half feet high. 

But the place is a library as well as a museum. There is 
a magnificent reading-room furnished with literature on Shakes¬ 
peare for the advanced Shakespearean scholar. Finally, there 
is a small replica of an Elizabethan theatre capable of holding 
from 150 to 200 persons. The only feature in which its de¬ 
signers have permitted themselves a deliberate variation from 
the original is in the provision of seats in what should be stand- 
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ing room for the “ groundlings an understandable concession 
to modern audiences. 

An American Telephone Directory is a mine of inter¬ 
esting information. For instance, looking up the entries 
under “ Associations ” in the Washington Directory, I 
learnt what I should otherwise have been ignorant of, namely 
that there are in this country, an “ Anti-Cigarette Alliance ” 
and even an “ American Cemetery Owners Association ! ” 

25th June. Dined with the Lewises at a Swedish restaurant, 
enjoying a “ smorgasbord ” for no more than a dollar a head. 
From there the three of us went on to a church where the 
38th Annual Convention of the N.A.A.C.P, (The National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People) was 
meeting. The highlights of the session were two addresses. 
One was by a Negro lawyer of Los Angeles, Loren Miller, 
who put in an able plea for fair play, especially in the matter 
of the housing of coloured people and such minorities as the 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese. He cited figures in support of 
his contention and accused the State of refusing to interfere in 
cases where owners of private property discriminated against 
these groups of citizens in the matter of house occupancy or 
ownership. But the speaker who ‘stole the show’ was the 
Hon’ble Mrs. Helen Douglas, wife of Mdvyn Douglas, and her¬ 
self a Hollywood actress-turned-politician. She sits in the 
House as a Democratic representative from California. In what, 
sounded to me very like an electioneering speech, most rhetorical, 
' most demagogic, she indicted the Republicans and championed 
fair play for the negroes. 

27th , June. After breakfast went to the Library of Congress. 
Huge and impressive like every other national institution in the 
U.S.A. and provided with every modern device, it serves, in its 
ante-halls, as an exhibition of American history and culture. 
There one may see the original Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. 

The Oriental section is across the road in a new annexe, but 
is connected with the main building by a basement passage. 
And going along this passage I realized for the first time the 
nature and size of theworks ’—electrical and mechanical— 
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which every large American structure must house in its bowels 
in order to make possible all the air-conditioning and lighting 
and heating, all the elevators and robots and contrivances that 
only American buildings have. For walking through this base¬ 
ment was like walking through the engine-room of a ship. 

Dr. Poleman was not in his office when I called, though he 
had returned to Washington. But his deputy took me round 
and showed me the thousands of still uncatalogued items on 
India and Tibet that awaited attention. They have here every 
type of Indian newspaper and they claim to have the largest 
such collection any where outside India. For the India sub-sec¬ 
tion alone of the Oriental side the annual book-grant is in 
the neighbourhood of 3,500 dollars, with extra allowances for 
the purchase of manuscripts. 

I 

28th June. Is the U.S.A. moving towards a police state ? 
Its House Committee on Un-American Activities claims to have 
a million names on its black list. Today’s paper reports tbe 
firing of 10 State servants because “ derogatory information ” 
exists against them to cast doubt on their loyalty to the State. 
Some 70 others have, in recent months, been so “ released ” from 
service : in a couple of cases employees were forced to resign; 
in others persons about to be appointed were not appointed. 
There is a Bill before Congress—the Rees Bill, or the proposed 
Federal Employees Loyalty Act of 1947—which, like the Presi¬ 
dent’s Executive Order now in force, seeks to prevent employ¬ 
ment bv the Federal Government of persons disloyal to the 
State. The aim is doubtless unexceptionable; but, as the 
Washington Post puts it in its editorial today, its effect will 
be “to drive from Government service men of independence, 
initiative and ability.” The Bill further requires checking up 
the names of all Federal employees and applicants for jobs 
against the files of the F.B.I., the Civil Service Commission, 
military and naval intelligence, and the House Committee of 
Un-American Activities. But what is most dangerous is 
that both the Bill and the President’s Order seek to establish 
disloyalty on the score of “ membership in, affiliation with, or 
sympathetic association with” any group designated subversive 
by the Attorney General. It is true that a person so accused 
may appeal to a Review Board, which will give him “a 
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factual statement upon which such finding is based, not dis¬ 
closing, except when in the discretion of the Board the interest 
of justice so requires, the source or sources of the information ” 
But if the source is not disclosed, misunderstanding or malice 
may never be exposed by the victim. 

These growing signs of witch-hunting are disquieting. 
Today’s paper reports two interesting trials. In one of these 
the accused refused to testify before the Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee because he was denied permission to make a 
preliminary statement. In the second case the accused persons 
pleaded that they could not supply the papers asked for as 
these were not in their keeping. In both cases the court con¬ 
victed the accused. In the latter instance the persons thus 
convicted were sixteen officials of the Joint Anti-Fascist Re¬ 
fugee Committee for relief to refugees from Franco’s Spain; 
and they included an author, a publisher, a professor, and some 
lawyers and physicians. (Incidentally, I heard somebody say 
recently that the U.S.A.’s recognition of Franco’s Spain was 
now only a matter of weeks.) ‘The signs are pretty clear that 
the government—though not, I am sure, the people—arc moving 
very fast to the right. They are certainly bolstering up the re¬ 
actionary elements in every country. Thus, it is reported in the 
press today that the U.S.A. has sold to Chiang Kai Shek 130 
million rounds of ammunition at approximately one-tenth its 
real price on the ground that this ammunition had been especially 
made for China between 1942 and 1944 but could not be shipped 
earlier and, in any case, was not suitable for use in the American 
army. The Truman Doctrine, the Universal Training Bill, the 
Taft-FIartley Anti-Labour Legislation (enacted in spite of the 
President’s veto) are unmistakable symptoms. 

Personally I have been surprised at the amount of flag- 
waving and flag-saluting that there is everywhere. Washington 
is eternally beflagged ; the Stars-and-Stripes greets you all the 
time and all over the place. The government offices may per¬ 
haps be excused for constantly displaying the national flag; 
but surely there is little justification for similar displays by 
college campuses and hotels, the latter of which at the slightest 
provocation break out into a rash of flags and bunting. And the 
other day I was taken aback at tire Rotary meeting by an almost 
Prussian saluting of the flag. After grace was said, a voice 
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shouted “Attention” and ordered the salute; everybody 
jumped up and stood to attention in real military style and 
saluted a huge Stars-and-Stripes which was unfurled on the 
stage ! 

Racy Morsel : Referring to the recent filibuster of Senator 
Smith the Times-Herald dubbed it a “talkathon”. This is a. 
new “portmanteau” for me. 

79th Jtme. Reached the Lincoln Memorial in good time to hear 
Truman and Mrs. Roosevelt, who were slated to speak at the 
final session of the N.A.A.C.P. The proceedings began with a 
community chorus and, after the distinguished guests arrived, 
a rich contralto voice (Carol Brice’sj led the music. Then 
came the Invocation and speeches by Senator Wavne L. Morse, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and President Truman. The stress was 
consistently on the desirability of strengthening the Federal 
Government so as to blot out discrimination against 
coloured people and lynching in the Southern States. It was 
maintained that the world looked to the American people for 
leadership in democracy ; they must therefore be above reproach 
in the translation into practice of the ideal of democracy con¬ 
tained in the Declaration of Independence and in the Consti¬ 
tution, 

There is no question but that America today is conscious— 
too conscious ?—of its strength among the nations. Thus, Mrs. 
Roosevelt did not fail to tell her audience that America was 
today the greatest spiritual force, the strongest economic power 
and the most powerful military force in the world. 

After a Chinese dinner with the Lewises, which they even 
“ate in Chinese”, the three of us went to a Watergate Concert 
by the Potomac. These open-air concerts by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Richard Beales, are given 
three times a week during summer and are very popular. The 
setting is exquisite : the river in front, a wooded hill beyond, 
barges and boats in the stream, a stone bridge to the left, and 
in the rear the Park with the Lincoln Memorial dominating 
it. And to complete the charm on this occasion the moon was 
up too. The programme was an exclusively Tschaikovsky one : 

6 
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Marche Slave, the ever-popular Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor 
and Symphony No. 5 in E. Minor. 

1st July .Today for the first time I ventured out hatless 

and in my shirt sleeves. It was that hot 1 
2nd July. “Did” the White House—that part of it which they 
allowed us to “do”. Saw nothing more than the Green Room 
and the Blue Room and the usual portraits in heavy frames. 
Took exactly ten minutes! 

4th July. American Independence Day ! The New Yor\ Times 
has reproduced the Declaration of Independence—an annual 
feature, I believe. And here in the Capital City there was a 
public celebration in the evening on the Washington Monument 
grounds. It was certainly popular ; the crowd round the Monu¬ 
ment was an immense one. Music, marchings of troops, recita¬ 
tions of verse and fireworks made up the programme, with the 
fireworks, which were good, as the climax of the show. 
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Philadelphia. 

9th July. Left Washington by the “ Senator ” at noon and 
arrived in Philadelphia in little more than two hours. 

To judge by first impression, Philadelphia is an un¬ 
attractive, grimy city with overpoweringly tall buildings, 
clangy street-cars, noisy subways, and altogether depres¬ 
sing. Nor did the weather help to cheer one up, for it 
was a cloudy wettish afternoon. It was a trifle less unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the evening, so I ventured on a walk along Broad Street 
—and was not impressed. After having beheld the glory that 
is Washington I could not help feeling that I was hi a slum 
area. Most of the streets I crossed were not too prepossessing, 
and they were hardly wider than lanes. Even Broad Street 
isn’t broad at all! But then misnomers abound in this city. 
Did a humorist, one wonders, give the streets their names ? 
Or was it a cynic ? I crossed what appeared to be metropolitan 
back-streets, but when I penetrated beneath the caked surfaces 
of the almost illegible signs that announced them I was greeted 
with promises of pastoral delights : “ Spring Garden Street ”, 
“Bottom Wood St.”, “Wood St.” It may well be that there 
is—or was—a garden or a wood somewhere among their 
blocks of soot-covered masonry, but seeing these streets as I did 
at their intersections with Broad Street it demanded an act of 
faith to accept them at their sign-value. 

But I was thankful for the magnificent Y.M.C.A. the city 
possesses. It is a huge 24-storey affair equipped with a 
restaurant, a fine library, comfortable lounge rooms, swimming 
pools, billiards and games rooms and a score of other amenities. 
It is a fair-sized hotel and yet I was there for only $1.40 a day! 
Compared with this one the Los Angeles Y.M.C.A. appears in 
retrospect to have been a puny thing. 

10th July. After lunch took a street-car ride along Walnut and 
Chestnut Streets, two more of our municipal humorist’s jokes. 
Except for some of the shopping area, which was as bright as 
any elsewhere, the slum aspect persisted. I have yet to discover 
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the brighter spots in this city ; meanwhile, even the University 
area through which I passed was most disappointing. 

On the street-car in which I returned was a man pains¬ 
takingly stop-watching the car’s halts and entering them into 
a chart. Obviously he was collecting some statistics for the 
company. These Americans, I said to myself, are great at this 
sort of thing: they adore graphs and charts and the like. And 
by an odd coincidence in the library of the Y.M.C.A. this evening, 
I came across a most interesting article on this very subject. It 
was in the July Harper’s “The Public Opinion Myth” by 
Ernest Borneman. It dealt with the Gallup polls and their ana¬ 
logues on which Hollywood relies for its releases and produc¬ 
tions. It was a brilliant and highly critical study. There is 
no doubt that, valuable as the statistical method can be, it can 
be carried too far and the evidence furnished by it misinter¬ 
preted. And yet there is a growing tendency to rely unduly 
on it even in the field of literature and to appraise poetry and 
fiction and the rest as though they were not living products 
but museum pieces. 

Strolling out after dinner walked right into an open-air 
concert in the square on the Arch Street side of the Y.M.C.A. 
I soon discovered that this is a daily feature from July 6 to 
the end of August and is presented free to the public by the 
American Federation of Musicians, whose President is the stub¬ 
born and stalwart Petrillo, who has fought many a long fight 
in the law courts. 

After a while I left and rambled into Market Street, which 
looks very gay at night. But I didn’t like the faces I saw 
there; they were mostly the faces of unmistakable “toughs”. 
Came along a balloon or air-ship overhead, spelling out the 
latest news-flashes in red ; but though an obvious publicity 
venture by either the Bulletin or tire Inquirer, the leading 
newspapers of the city, I couldn’t discover to which of these 
rivals for my patronage I owed this aerial benefaction. 

llt'k July. After breakfast went to Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, to meet Dr. Norman Brown, Professor of 
Sanskrit. He greeted me most handsomely and I summed him 
up as genial, benign, almost Pickwickian. On our return from 
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lunch 1 attended a two-hour lecture of his. This was part of his 
course on Indian History and Culture tor the special Summer 
School on India that he has organized, 'lire greater part of 
his lecture today dealt with Buddnism. 

The class comprised eight persons, men and women, of 
whom four or five, I was told, were in India as G.I.S 
during the War. Hr. Kingsley Havis, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Princeton University, a much younger man than 
Dr. Norman Brown—about 40 1 should think—-followed him. 
And there was not a single dull moment during the hour he 
held the platform; his presentation was at once forceful and 
clear. 

The institution of this Summer School here is one of several 
signs of a growing interest in India’s culture and problems in 
America today. As the printed programme announces, this 
Summer School has been sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies’ Committee on Indie Studies and has the 
financial support of their Council and the Viking Fund. The 
programme itself consists of courses in ancient and modern 
languages, historic Indian civilization, and modern India, each 
course being allotted two hours a day, for five days a week, 
for six weeks. The language courses take up Elementary Sans¬ 
krit and Hindustani Conversation, Reading, Writing and Gram¬ 
matical Analysis. The cultural courses are an “ Introduction to 
the Civilization and Institutions of India” and “Modern India; 
A Sociological, Economic and Political Survey”. 

Called on Dr. Albert C. Baugh, Professor of English, and was 
with him for an hour and a half. We talked much literary shop. 
Gathered from him that the University of Pennsylvania is a 
private, not a state, university, that it has 15,000 students, that 
its English Faculty totals 104 including special lecturers, like ja 
few working journalists who teach Journalism, and about 50 
Graduate Fellows or Junior Instructors. I learnt too that 
Pennsylvania has a large German-American population, a 
district of the city being indeed known as Germantown, and 
that he himself was of Dutch, that is, German extraction. For 
he could trace his family back to a Bach who came over to 
America in 1709 and who claimed descent from the musician 
Johann Bach. This, he went on to explain, was not unlikely, 
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seeing that the musician was the father of twenty-two children. 
The family name in time came to be written Baugh and was now 
pronounced so as to rhyme with “law”. In this connection he 
told me how fifteen years or so ago, when he was working in the 
Records Office in London, W. W. Greg, seeing his name in the 
visitors’ register, came up to him and asked him if he was 
Professor “ Bahf ”, making the word rhyme with “ laugh ” 1 

By one of those strange coincidences that keep on happen¬ 
ing, when I dropped in at the open-air concert later in the 
evening the first item on the programme was a Bach one—his 
Organ Prelude and Fugue—and the announcer mentioned 
his prolific output of children as well as compositions. 

In the Y.M.C.A. library read Harper’s and particularly 
enjoyed an article by Nathaniel Peffer entitled “ Time to Get 
out of China Peffer’s contention is that the U.S.A.’s support 
of the Kuomintang,' which is inefficient, corrupt and un¬ 
popular, is only strengthening the hands of the Communists and 
adding to their ranks. Another very interesting item, 
and to an Indian a very gratifying one, was a short contribution 
—of a page and a half—by Alice Thorner under the caption 
“ The Disaster that Didn’t Happen ”. In it the writer compli¬ 
ments the Indian Administration in general, and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad in particular, on their successful handling of a very grave 
food shortage. 

12th July. Devoted tine day to seeing Philadelphia. First visited 
the University Museum, which is one of the best of its kind. 
The Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Chinese exhibits interested 
me most. Then wandered over the campus which, like the 
greater part of Philadelphia, is grimy and unkempt. 

I had been told by the Baughs that the northern suburbs 
were pretty, so I took a street-car ride to Chestnut Hill. The 
ride itself did nothing to erase my first impressions of the town ; 
once again the street names conjured up visions of shady haunts 
of peace, for they were named after Juniper and Chestnut and 
Walnut and Spruce and Pine ; but where were the trees ? The 
romantic-beautiful, if ever it was there, had long since given 
place to the urban-ugly. But Chestnut Hill was very different; 
it was beautiful and peaceful. Here were lovely houses, or 
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rather mansions, encircled by large parks, in one of which I 
sat down for a while and wrote the greater part of yesterday’s 
diary. 


New Yor\. 

13th July. Hit New York at 2 in the afternoon. First impres¬ 
sions are pleasing enough. I had expected grime and dirt, but 
partly no doubt because Sloane House is in a fairly reputable 
part of the city—-in the same street as, and only a quarter of a 
mile away from, the Empire State Building—and partly, I 
suppose, because it was Sunday, the city seemed more likeable 
than my experience of Philadelphia had led me to expect. 

Sloane House Y.M.C.A. is only a stone’s throw from the 
Pennsylvania Central Station. The rooms are little bigger than 
a large-sized bed ; I should say they are about 6^X9^. But 
otherwise the place is grand and even more full of facilities and 
amenities than the Philadelphia one. It has a cafeteria and a 
coffee shop, where the food is good and cheap ; there are 
elaborate sitting, smoking, writing, billiards and other rooms, 
large meeting-halls, a laundry, a barber shop and similar con¬ 
veniences. The place has accommodation for over 1,400 men and 
hums with life. 

In the course of the evening’s walk passed the Empire State 
Building, both coming and going, but when I passed it first did 
not realize that I was lookng at the world’s tallest building. 
Like’ old Noah, in G. K. Chesterton’s poem, who, when the 
Deluge was well upon him, cocked his eye and said, “ It looks 
like rain I think”, I noticed its height most casually and said 
to myself: “ Hum ! one of those sky-scrapers and a pretty tall 
one too 1 ” And I did not give it a further thought. After all, 

I had been already two months in the country and had been 
sufficiently immune to such sights—“ sky-matized ”, to coin a 
word for this sort of acclimatization. It was only when I 
passed under it on my return and read the words “ Empire State 
Building ” that I was retrospectively and, I hope, respectably 
enough impressed. For now I was assured that I beheld a 
modern miracle. It was all rather like one of those comic situa¬ 
tions in which tire simpleton, blissful in his ignorance, battles 
his way to triumph through the most dangerous circumstances, 
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but collapses when he realizes subsequently the magnitude of 
the perils he has faced. 

15th July. . . . After dinner joined a Sloane House tour of 
the N.B.C. studios in Rockefeller Centre. The American is great 
at giving publicity to his business and making that publicity itself 
a profitable business. He likes to do things in a grand way, a 
way which gives his venture wide publicity, and then he cashes 
in on your curiosity about his much-talked-of achievement by 
inviting you to come and see the marvel he has created—for a 
small fee ! This kind of publicity is not biily good for business; 
it is business itself. 

We were shown round the studios by a charming girl whose 
sole job it is to take visitors round. She took us into a gallery 
from which we could see a radio play being broadcast; then 
we visited the news-rooms, the main control room, the effects- 
room, and “ the largest broadcasting studio in the world ” with 
an auditorium like a big theatre’s. Finally, we saw members 
of our party in television demonstrations. 

During this tour I struck up an acquaintance with a middle- 
aged Canadian named William Folger. Afterwards the two 
of us walked back to Sloane House, taking Broadway round 
Times Square in our stride. Broadway at this point is an electric 
bedlam which has to be seen to be believed. The lights glare, 
blink, chase each other, outshine each other and are the craziest 
instruments of competitive publicity which even this extraordi¬ 
narily illumination-loving, publicity-minded, competition-cons¬ 
cious country can show. One would think that this parade of 
publicity would be bewildering in its effect and thus defeat its 
own purpose, that there would be a kind of cancellation of 
effects ; but in actual fact they succeed in keeping the wheels of 
business turning. For night after night the lights attract 
thousands of human moths, and these, though they may come 
but to play, as often as not remain to shop. Thus, for all its 
highly competitive inspiration the illumination in its totality 
operates ultimately to the benefit of all the competitors: each 
electric sign beckons for all and all for each. 

Nor is this section of Broadway merely Theatre-land. It is 
a place where you can, at any hour of night or day, buy your¬ 
self a trousseau or gorge yourself sick, where you can furnish 
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yourself with books or boots, where you can be photographed or 
shaved. 

17th July. In the evening Folger and I went to the open-air 
Lewisohn Stadium to hear Paul Robeson and the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. The first half of the pro¬ 
gramme comprised orchestral items and Paul Robeson’s singing 
of classical songs from Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelsohn. 
The second half was almost pure Robeson. He sang negro 
spirituals and songs with a political purpose: a song of the 
Spanish Republicans, a Hebrew song, a Russian song, and so on. 
The mixture of what might be called pure and applied music 
made the evening not less but more interesting. My only regret 
is that I was too far from the stage to be able to see very well. 
The audience was computed at 18,700 ! 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

19lh July. Stan and I were invited to Poughkeepsie for the 
week-end by Sigrid, who was attending Summer School at 
.Vassar College. A three-hour ride in a bus through lovely 
country, with the Hudson running alongside much of the way, 
got us there. It was remarkable how, immediately after we 
had crossed the George Washington Bridge across the Hudson, 
we were altogether out of the metropolis and in beautifully 
green and thickly-wooded country. At least on this side New 
York is free of ugly suburbs clinging to its skirts. 

At one point, the Hudson was cluttered with numerous 
battle-scarred, grimy ships, all lined up and presumably await¬ 
ing final dismantling. 

Vassar College is a couple of miles from the bus terminal 
of Poughkeepsie (pronounced ‘pookipee’). The campus is 
lovely and large. The buildings are mid-nineteenth century, 
and the grounds are spacious haunts of genuine tranquillity 
and peace. It has an even more rural aspect than the campus 
of Princeton, which is right in the heart of town. Of course, 
as this was Summer School time, there were numerous males 
about, mostly, like Stan, husbands come over to spend the 
week-end with their wives. 

After a light lunch and a stroll round the grounds the three 
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of us attended an extra-curricular lecture. The subject was 
Discipline. Speaking of the sort of discipline that consists in 
the day-to-day learning of how to fit into the social pattern, 
the lecturer related the story of the little girl who, coming from 
an explosive family and finding herself in the calm, peaceful 
atmosphere of a good nursery school, one day burst out: “ Oh 
my God, the quiet! ” 

Later in the evening there was a motion-picture lecture. 
This was by a reputed psychiatrist who had served in the War. 
It was a boring, disappointing performance and in parts was 
positively gruesome as well. Like many modem psychologists, 
the lecturer had a bee in his bonnet. His was that it is the lack 
of parental affection and of actual physical contact with the 
mother at the earliest stages of infancy that accounts for the 
great proportion of nervous instability and the large number 
of the insane in modern life. He gave figures to suggest that 
there are 450 per cent more mental and nervous cases in 
America today than there were some 60 years ago, and that at the 
present day fully 50 per cent of the total beds in American 
hospitals are filled by such cases. Surely the stress and strain 
of modern urban life and the pursuit of wrong ends would suffi¬ 
ciently explain these facts, but the lecturer saw in them evidence 
of the truth of his contention. He even went on to make his 
point from another direction. He brought up the inhabitants 
of Okinawa as corroborative evidence. Here were a people 
breast-fed in childhood ; their nervous stability and adaptability 
amidst such fearful scourges as leprosy and modern war were 
therefore to be ascribed to the better parent-child relationship in 
their culture! It seems never to have occurred to him that a 
people living in closer touch with nature and spared the 
“strange disease of modem life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims,” 
would naturally show fewer signs of neurosis than go-getting 
Americans. 

2 0th July. Went to a morning lecture on Roman Catholi¬ 
cism by Dr, J. Howard ITowson. Except that his manner was 
somewhat insipid, the talk was interesting and illuminating. 
For instance, I, and I dare say many others in his audience, had 
always confused the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
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with that of the Virgin Birth. But he made it clear that the 
former had reference solely to the conception of .the Virgin 
Mary herself and only the latter to that of Christ. 

Incidentally, while listening to this lecture I could not help 
reflecting that some of the oflicial doctrines of the Christian 
Churches have so little to do with the teachings of Christ him¬ 
self or run so patently counter to the pure Christ-doctrine that 
the words ‘ Christian ’ and ‘ Christianity ’ as at present used are 
somewhat equivocal and had, therefore, better be supplemented 
by such words as ‘ Christie ’ and ‘ Christism ’. The current pair 
may then be used only with reference to the tenets and practices 
of the Churches, leaving it to the suggested coinages to charac¬ 
terize conduct or beliefs comparable to, or derived from, Christ’s 
own. Gandhi’s outlook could then be called Christie and not 
Christian and he may be said to have subscribed, not to Christ¬ 
ianity, but to Christism. 

Called on Dr. Miss Blanding, the President of the College. 
Though Vassar is exclusively a women’s college, she is the first 
woman President of it, and has only recently been appointed to 
this post. In this connection she related a couple of amusing 
experiences. They related to pictures of her that appeared in the 
press on the occasion of her appointment. A picture in one of 
the dailies provoked a woman reader to write a harsh letter-to- 
the-Editor protesting against her unbecoming hat! In another 
paper her picture was part of a comedy of captional errors ; for 
her picture appeared as that of a voluptuous movie-star featur¬ 
ing in “ Forever Amber ”, while the star was announced to the 
world as the First Woman President of Vassar! 

New Yor\. 

21st July. Called at the office of the East and West 
Association at 62, West 45th Street. I had no sooner 
stepped into the office and met Mrs. Lily Edelman than I rea¬ 
lized that this was just the sort of set-up that would serve me 
best. It was a non-profit organization and yet it wasn’t mushy ; 
it was very business-like, and was run under the eye and care of 
no less a person than Pearl Buck, She played an active part in 
managing its affairs and was indeed its mainstay. Nothing could 
be more reassuring. 
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We got down to business almost at once. I was told frankly 
that I should not expect fees of much more than 50 dollars a 
lecture, except where the distance to be travelled was great 
enough to necessitate a higher fee. The fees 1 received would 
not be subject to deduction by the Association ; its expenses for 
organizing and making the contacts would come directly, in the 
form of a fixed percentage, from the institutions that invited 
me to lecture to them. 

I had an interesting conversation with a couple of 
Indian students met at the Rajah Indian Restaurant at lunch 
time today. They were on the Marine Adder with me, and 
now one of them was studying geophysics at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity and the other was at the Brooklyn Polytechnic. I was 
surprised to hear them say that they felt they were wasting 
their time in this country. For none of the Indian students I 
have so far met have expressed anything but the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion with their training here. The geophysics man, who came 
from Bikaner, complained of inadequate laboratory facilities 
at Columbia and was convinced that the Government of India 
was throwing its money away by keeping him here. And the 
other, who was training in rayon-technology, complained of lack 
of practical or factory training. I am prepared to believe that 
owing to the great rush of ex-GJ’s to the universities and factories 
the facilities for laboratory work or for practical training are not 
what they normally are, whether at the two institutions com¬ 
plained of or elsewhere. But I cannot accept the argument 
put forward by these students that it would be more economical 
and profitable for the Indian Government to get first-class 
American professors to go out for a year or so to train Indian 
students in India. According to the Bikaner student, that was 
what one of his Columbia professors had told him ; but, for one 
thing, it is not possible to get the best American professors to 
go out on one-year contracts; and, even if it were possible, it 
would take these professors the greater part of their term to 
find their bearings in the totally different academic conditions 
of India. Moreover, no one professor, however learned, can 
teach all the branches of highly complex technical subjects, so 
that a subject like bio-chemistry, say, would alone demand the 
services of some half a dozen professors. And then, where are 
the libraries and laboratories that can cope with the demands 
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that would be made upon them ? I leave out of the question 
the educational benefits that accrue to young minds by the mere 
fact of travelling abroad and seeing other lands and peoples. 

22nd July. Had a thirty-five minute interview with Pearl Buck. 
To look at, Pearl Buck—in private life Mrs. R. J. Walsh— 
is far from “ arty ” or highbrow, nor is there anything of the 
Bohemianism one normally associates with an artist’s aspect and 
bearing. She is rather heavily built, has a bourgeois homeliness, 
and, altogether, looks anything but the great creative artist 
she is. Certainly she has none of the superior airs of the success¬ 
ful and the lionized. She makes one feel immediately and 
entirely at home in her company. 

She began the interview by asking me when I had come to 
the States and what parts I had already visited. Upon my 
telling her that I was due to return to Philadelphia to lecture 
on the Parsees in India, she asked me how they fitted into the 
Indian pattern. I told her how far they did and how far they 
did not. For her part, she said, she felt that there was something 
about the Parsees that made them different from other Indians. 
She cited the case of Miss Talyarkhan, who had made 
a very favourable impression in America and who, she thought, 
fitted into Western life more easily than most other Indians 
of her acquaintance. 

Still dwelling on the Parsees, she posed another question : 
“Would it be true to compare the Parsees in India to the Jews 
in Europe ?” No, I replied ; we Parsees had never been perse¬ 
cuted ; in fact, we have at all times been greatly respected and 
admired. Apart from that, though, like the Jews, we had, 
particularly in recent (British) times, held somewhat aloof from 
the other Indian communities, and though, like the Jews again, 
we were noted for our business acumen, yet we had thrown 
up national leaders and had founded national institutions with 
our benefactions, and were noted for our honesty, integrity and 
philanthropy. A certain Zionism existed, no doubt, among us, 
but it was purely sentimental, a nostalgic affection for the Iran 
of our forefathers; nobody seriously thought of returning to it. 
Indeed, when after the First World War Riza Shah Pehelvi 
actually invited us back to the country, there was virtually no 
response from the community. 
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Our conversation turned to the prevalence of superstition. 
I should be surprised, she said, if I knew how very superstitious 
and obscurantist people could be even in the United States. 
Why, not 80 miles away from New York, in the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania where she herself lived—for she came to New York only 
twice a week as a rule—the ignorance and superstition of the 
farmers had to be seen to be believed. They not only still cling 
after two hundred years of settlement in America to the Polish 
and German tongues of their fathers, but they also continue to 
stick strange, mystic tablets against their door-posts and to resort 
to quack doctors who exploit their superstitious fear of the un¬ 
known. She illustrated this with a story told her by a doctor 
friend of hers. This doctor once managed, after a great deal 
of thought and care, to cure a farmer’s daughter of a protracted 
and malignant illness, only to be told by the father that the 
child’s cure was really the result of his having secretly consulted 
the “ Pow-wow Doctor.” 

She went on to complain that particularly in the agricultural 
districts and in the South there was little interest in read¬ 
ing or other cultural pursuits. Indeed, even in the cities the 
people mostly read trash, when they read anything at all. As 
for the Theatre, which had great potentialities, it was in a 
bad wav, partly because it was commercialized and, partly, 
because of the excessive demands of Labour. She made it clear 
that she was very sympathetic to the cause of Labour, but 
workers demanded such high wages today that it was almost 
impossible to have a play with more than two scenes in it. 
And even those two scenes cost a lot to produce. Again, if 
there was to be any music at the performance, the unions insisted 
that at no time could fewer than 6 musicians be engaged ; 
consequently, if there was actual need of only one musician, 
five others would sit around and do nothing, but had, never¬ 
theless, to be engaged. The alternative was the impossible one 
of records and “ canned ” music. 


Philadelphia. 

23rd July. Caught the 9.30 and was in Philadelphia by 11. 
I asked Dr. Norman Brown, as Sigrid Gould had wanted me 
to, the significance and origin of the Pear or ‘ Badami ’ design 
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in oriental carpets and tapestries. He rather thought, though 
he did not like to be dogmatic, that it was a stylized form of 
the cypress of which the Persians and the Moguls were 
very fond, and which was traditionally associated with the 
legend of the Tree of Life. What of the Lotus ? I asked. He 
replied that the matter was discussed in A. K. Coomeraswamy’s 
Elements of Buddhist Iconography, As to ‘alpona’ designs, 
he confessed he knew little about them and referred me to 
Ajit Kumar Mookherji’s Folk Art of Bengal (Calcutta University, 
1939). 

At lunch we discussed university budgets, and he informed 
me that for his Sanskrit Department alone—and if I am not 
mistaken it is only a post-graduate 'department—he was allowed 
the equivalent of approximately a lakh of rupees. 

I brought up the question raised by the two Indian students 
in New York a couple of days back. He agreed with me that 
getting American professors out to India would not work. It 
would be better, he thought, if the Indian Universities sent out 
their own teachers to study American methods and tech¬ 
niques here by staying, say, a month or so at a time at some of 
the bigger American Universities. 

After lunch Prof. Norman Brown lectured to his class, first, 
on Popular Hinduism and, later, on Caste. Then he gave me 
the platform for my talk on the Parsees in India. 


New York- 

24th July. Another conducted trip from Sloane House. This 
time it was to the famous Greenwich Village. We left at 7.30 
and returned after 3 interesting hours, and all for ten cents,— 
the subway fare up and down. 

Greenwich Village is nothing like a village ; it is one only , 
by comparison with the sky-scraping portions of New York. It 
is the oldest part of Manhattan; that is why its buildings are 
squat and its streets unparallel. These features alone constitute 
its “ village-ness ”, unless we consider its two gas lamps as well, 
the only two in the whole of New York, These stand in 
MacDougall Alley, a private street now inhabited by artists but 
formerly by horses; for the studios of today are the stables of 
yesterday. Among tire sights we saw in this quaint locality were 
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the well-known sculptors’ association known as the Clay Club, 
full of the most exciting experiments in sculpture ; the house on 
Fifth Avenue in which Mark Twain lived when he was writing 
his Connecticut Yankee; Waverlcy Place, the New York 
residence of the Roosevelts, in which Eleanor Roosevelt still lives; 
the Washington Mews, a fashionable quarter today but once 
literally “horsey”; the Washington Arch on the campus of 
New York University ; and the New School for Social Research 
on 12th Street. 

26th July. Went on a five-hour Sloane House excursion 
to Coney Island. Coney Island is a ronnrbthc-year Super Fun 
Fair ; it’s a city dedicated to the Spirit of Jollity ; every conceiv¬ 
able craziness is assembled here to make New Yorkers forget 
the near-craziness of high-powered city-life. It’s a non-stop 
hoh’dav at Coney Island—at least all summer. And what speci¬ 
mens of humanity congregate here ! From fond parents out to 
give the kids a good time, through Bright Young Things, to 
not-so-Bright and not-so-Young-either Things. The most pitiable 
case was that of a woman who, our guide assured us, was 75, 
but who was painted, dressed and dolled up like a skittish girl 
barely out of her teens and talked and walked and smoked and 
drank as though she was a cross between a flapper and a horse- 
thief. I must say in extenuation, though, that she was very kind- 
hearted and hospitable, standing our entire party a round of 
drinks and candy. Poor thing ! She was attached to one of the 
booths. 

27tk July. A Sunday breakfast at Sloane House. It 
was a * churchy ’ feature with hymns and a sermonette. 
Dr. Carl V. Herron of the Protestant Council of New 
York and President of the Manilla Y.M.C.A. University 
was the speaker, and he spoke charmingly. His subject 
was “ Prescriptions for the Practice of one’s Profession ” and he 
wove his talk round the miracle of the loaves and fishes. Three 
illustrative anecdotes of his stand out in the memory: 
(1) Emphasizing the need for knowing one’s religion, whatever 
it may be, he related the tale of the young schoolboy who, read¬ 
ing the notice of a coming discussion on the life of Jesus, told 
his Pop he was going in on this. When his father subsequently 
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asked him how the discussion had gone, he said it hadn’t gone 
at all, for “ Nobody knew anything about the life of Jesus.” 
(2) His second story was used to illustrate the point that the 
world is very much the same, no matter where you go. On 
looking up the records of the holding of a Vermont farmer, who 
prided himself on being a Vermontian, some one discovered 
that, after all, the farm fell across the border, in New Hampshire. 
This discovery was sure to deal a terrible blow to the poor 
farmer, but at last an old associate broke the sad news to him 
as gently as he could. The farmer was visibly moved ; for a 
while he sat dazed. But presently he shifted his pipe from one 
side of his mouth to the other and said: “ Maybe that’s not 
too bad after all; for my Mary keeps saying that another 
Vermont winter would be the death of her ! ” (3) To drive 
home the point that the truly religious man is everywhere funda¬ 
mentally the same, he related how, when Riverside Church in 
New York was not yet ready, Rabbi Emanuel offered the 
Bishop his own synagogue for Christian worship, and when 
the Bishop thanked him, remarking: “ That was a most 

Christian thing to do ”, the Rabbi promptly replied : “ That 
was a most Jewish thing to do!” 

In my own experience with missionaries of the narrower 
sort I have had more occasions than one to retort as the rabbi 
did to the bishop. For they are too apt to assume that the 
virtues of kindness and humility and the rest are of strictly 
Christian parentage and to refer their manifestations among 
non-Christians to the operation within them of some mysteri¬ 
ous Christian instinct or influence. This is a form of religious 
conceit that always irritates the non-Christian and surely is not 
Christian. 

The Sunday New York Times. What a paper ! 
Incidentally, one can’t, I think, fail to be struck by the very 
clear preponderance of the “feminine” ads,—ads of women’s 
overcoats, furs, bags, toilet articles, etc. For every square-inch of 
space occupied by advertisements of men’s outfit, there seems 
to be about a square-foot occupied by the other. And this 
reinforces one’s impression that America is distinctly the 
Woman’s Land. Certainly, here women play a larger part in 
the national life than anywhere else. There is always a woman 
in it in America. Women are everywhere, they do everything. 
7 
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They run the offices, they run the shops, they run the men. 

And as I am at that, I ask myself: Is not co-education 
making Americans a nation of hand-holders and cuddlers and 
sissies ? America is woman-ridden, whatever the explanation. 

On the other hand, there is still a masculine, almost primi¬ 
tive, ruggedness in the American’s everyday language. I am 
thinking here of how seldom one hears the word ‘ gentleman ’ 
in America. Because they are a genuinely democratic people 
and have no use for snobbery, superiority and “refined” airs, 
they have little use too for ‘gentleman’; their word is the 
plain ‘ man ’. In some contexts ‘ man 5 doubtless sounds 
distinctly crude to those brought up in English ways of speech; 
as for instance, when somebody refers to you in your pre¬ 
sence as “This man”. (“This man wants to know which bus 
to catch”). And it is another illustration of their disregard 
for the graces of speech—for what they would dismiss as 
“taffeta phrases, silken terms precise”, if they were familiar 
enough with Shakespeare,—that not a polite “I beg your 
pardon ”, but a straightforward “ What’s that you say ?” is the 
usual response to you when you are not distinctly heard or 
understood. And yet, come to think of it, the American’s 
“You are welcome” is much warmer, inviting you as it does 
to a repetition of the favour which has evoked your “Thank 
you ”, than the Englishman’s bashful “ Don’t mention it.” 

Joined an afternoon Sloane House excursion to Wall Street 
and the Statue of Liberty. 

Wall Street is very much narrower than Calcutta’s Clive 
Street, though, needless to say, it has much taller buildings. 
What the congestion of traffic here must be on a week-day can 
easily be imagined. It Is called Wall Street because this was 
the place where the Dutch, who occupied this end of Manhattan 
Island, had a rampart or wall to protect them against the 
British further up the island. And Broad Street, which meets 
Wall Street at the point where George Washington took his 
oath as First President of the United States, is so called, not 
because it is a broad street today, but because it stands where 
earlier there was a rather wide canal. This canal, we were in¬ 
formed, was built because these nostalgic Dutchmen wanted 
Manhattan—which they had bought from the Indians for 
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twenty-four dollars’ worth of trinkets !—to have something of 
a Dutch look about it. 

Where Wall Street debouches into Broadway stands the 
famous Trinity Church on its 250-year-old site, but the adjoin¬ 
ing churchyard is today the haunt of luncheon-munching 
clerks from Wall Street and its environs. This section of Broad¬ 
way is not yet the Broadway of the Lunatic Lights, which it 
is only between Times Square or 42nd Street and 52nd Street. 
Before it, as after, Broadway is no different from any other of 
New York’s avenues and streets ; it is not even particularly broad 
in places. It certainly isn’t so at its Wall Street or southern end, 
from which it may be said to set out on its long march along 
the entire length of Manhattan. Here the skyscrapers flanking 
the narrow ribbon of street give the city that Grand Canyon 
aspect familiarized to all the world by the picture postcards. 
To me the sight brought back memories of the Shambles of 
old York in England : here, I said to myself, is but a gigantic 
new edition, befitting twentieth-century New York, of the 
medieval Shambles of old York. 

Turning south from Trinity Church, we reached the 
pier, by the side of which was once the West Battery. 
Later the Battery became a Concert-hall, still later an 
Immigration Centre, thereafter an Aquarium, and today 
it is a ruin. Our objective was the Statute of Liberty 
out in the bay, on Bedloe’s Island ; so we crossed over to it by 
ferry. As we did so we passed the immigrants’ island, Ellis 
Island, on our right. Looking back from the bay at Manhattan, 
we saw the famous New York sky-line with the Empire State 
Building, like a solitary sulking giant, in the background. 

The Statue of Liberty itself came as a disappointment to 
me ; I expected something even more magnificent. It struck 
me too as heavy; and as for Miss Liberty herself, she was too 
green—literally green—for my taste. No doubt it is a tremen¬ 
dous symbol of what the New World stands for, and thrills 
and fills with immense hope the weary immigrant from the 
troubled Old World when he catches sight of it for the first 
time from out at sea. But “ done ” in the way we, and scores 
of others, were “ doing ” it, it isn’t much to write home about. 
It is big enough, like all the sights of the U.S.A. The guide¬ 
book said that its height is 301 feet and that “Forty people 
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can stand in the head of the statue at one time.” 1 was content 
to climb up to its feet, and that alone meant climbing 171 steps. 
What impressed me was not its size, but its history. For it 
was a birthday present given to the American Republic on its 
100th birthday by the French Republic. In this fact must re¬ 
side its significance for all thoughtful people. 

Not-so-Sober Fact: Today’s New YorJ Times reports that in 
1946 the liquor tax in the U.S.A. yielded $3,482,244,916, and 
that, as tax income, this figure is second only to the figure for 
income-tax realizations! 

28th July. On my way to Columbia University this morning 
absent-mindedly went into the wrong train on the subway. 
Result: four changes, a bus-ride, and a ten-block walk ! 

29th July. Had an interesting experience this afternoon. A 
coloured man (not a full-blooded American Negro, if an Ame¬ 
rican Negro at all) gave me a newspaper called the New 
Day. It glorifies “ Father Divine ” and is as precious a docu¬ 
ment of its preposterous kind as any. It illustrates the humbug 
that can pass for religion in God’s Own Country. Father 
Divine’s followers reckon all dates after him ; thus, today is 
“ 29th July, 1947, A.D.F.D." For does not Father Divine call 
himself “ The Lamb of God Exemplified ”, and does not his 
congregation make the response: “So True,'Father Dear”? 
He is spoken of as “ The Dean of the Universe ” and, indeed, 
as “ God Almighty, Father Divine ” 1 ... Tire Fuerhuer prin¬ 
ciple on the religious plane, what ? 

And talking of religion, I am reminded of the simple but 
effective aphorism displayed on a board outside one of the 
churches in Greenwich Village. It ran : “ Happiness depends 
not so much on what happens to you as what happens in you.” 

31st July. First went to the Iranian Institute to keep an engage¬ 
ment with its Director, Dr. Arthur Upham Pope. The Insti¬ 
tute is a veritable museum of Asiatic art and, as the Asia 
Institute, it is shortly moving into new quarters near the Fick 
Memorial Gallery. With an impressive staff Dr. Pope runs 
courses in Oriental (Persian, Indian, Chinese, Arabic, Burmese, 
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etc.) art, culture, history, politics and economics which are re¬ 
cognized by New York University. The Institute is, in fact, 
the largest organization for Oriental studies in the U.S.A. 

Dr. Pope is an enthusiastic scholar and seemed genuinely 
sympathetic towards the cultures and outlook of the East. In 
the course of our conversation, he lamented the cruelty, the 
cynicism, the inhumanity of Europe’s and America’s dealings 
with the ancient lands and peoples of Asia. He confessed he 
was ashamed of what the West had done, and was doing, to 
the East. 

I met also the Assistant Director, Dr. John Shapley, brother 
of the Harvard astronomer, Dr, Howard S. Shapley. He, like 
many of the professors of this institute, works here for a nomi¬ 
nal salary; indeed, there are some, who, like Dr. Pope himself, 
work for it gratis. As Dr. Pope put it, the set-up is in this 
respect rather like that of the Servants of India Society. 

From the Institute went straight to Pennsylvania Station 
and caught the first available train for Lake Success. For the 
Indian and Australian proposals regarding Indonesia were slated 
for today’s meeting of the Security Council and I had a ticket 
as the Indian Delegation’s guest. The meeting, though 
scheduled for 3 o’clock, began at 3.30. 

Of the discussion itself I took very full notes, which I 
need not enter here ; but here are a few observations of a 
general kind. 

(0 First, as to the arrangements. The eleven members sit 
round a horseshoe table. The idea is that a member speaking 
must feel that he is talking round a table, and not addressing 
an assembly. And in fact members speak sitting and in a tone 
expressive of an exchange of views rather than of an oration. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that most of the utterances 
are carefully prepared beforehand and are read from manus¬ 
cripts. 

The President sits in the central chair facing a T-shaped 
table in the bay of the horseshoe, which is occupied by the 
Secretariat’s interpreters, verbatim reporters and press officers. 
To the President’s right sits the Secretary General. The> mem¬ 
bers are ranged round the table in the alphabetical order of 
their countries’ names. At either end of the table are extra 
seats for non-member representatives who may be invited to 
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participate in the day’s discussion. (Today they were filled by 
the representatives of India and Holland.) Behind each represen¬ 
tative sit his advisers and assistants. 

Half the hall is the auditorium, to which visitors are ad¬ 
mitted on producing admission cards. There are two hundred 
seats. Behind the public sit the Press representatives. On 
either side of the hall in glass-cased booths sit newsreel and 
television cameramen, radio commentators, etc., and, naturally, 
spotlights are switched on from time to time for filming the 
proceedings. But over and above what the Press and the film 
or radio agents may do, official cameramen and others film 
and photograph the proceedings and record on discs every word 
spoken in the Council meetings. 

(ii) The Indian .spokesman did not impress me. Indeed, 
his first utterance, read from a prepared manuscript, was not 
relevant to the issue placed before the Council by the President, 
viz., should or should not the Indonesian Republic be invited 
to the Council ? For his brief related to the whole Indonesian 
question. Of his three speeches during the time I was present, 
only the last one was at all passable, in my opinion. 

(lit) All the delegates spoke in English, except only the 
French and the Belgian delegates, who spoke in French, and the 
Russian one, who spoke in Russian. It was amusing, though, 
to find the Russian, Mr. Vyshinsky dictating his English tran¬ 
slation of what seemed to him an unacceptable passage in the 
official translator’s version of his speech. 

( iv ) Till I left shortly after seven o’clock the British repre¬ 
sentative had not opened his mouth, the French had spoken 
once and briefly, to the effect that it would be a dangerous pre¬ 
cedent to decide anything without going into the substance and 
merits of the case,—thereby advocating procrastination; and 
the U.S.A. representative had come out with only a mumbled 
sentence to suggest the desirability of having an Indonesian 
representative at the table before a decision was taken on the 
Australian proposal. This too meant adopting delaying tactics, 
since all that the Australian proposal called for was a cessation 
of hostilities, and accepting it, even in the absence of an Indo¬ 
nesian representative, was going to help, not hurt, Indonesia. 
I couldn’t, therefore, help feeling that these three western 
powers were more or less shielding the Dutch. 
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( v) The highlight of the day’s proceedings was undoubt¬ 
edly the Dutch representative’s defence of his country’s action. 
Apart from the rights and wrongs of the issue, it was an able 
piece of advocacy, and, for all my leaning towards the Indonesian 
cause, I could not but admire it greatly. Summarized, his case 
was as follows: The military measures taken by his Government 
were taken with the full approval of the Dutch trade unions 
and of all political parties in Holland, excepting only the 
Communists ; and, what was most significant of all, they 
had the approval as well of tire other two Indonesian units, 
namely, Borneo and East Indonesia. Indeed, these last had long 
been urging them to resort to force to crush the government 
of the Indonesian Republic. That government was corrupt and 
incompetent. It still held 700 whites and some 10,000 others 
in concentration camps. In several matters, including the clause 
debarring it from entering into any relations with foreign govern¬ 
ments, it had not adhered to the terms of the agreement with 
the Dutch. It had no control over its own forces, which went 
about plundering and looting. It was not right to say, as was 
sometimes said, that the Dutch were using force because they 
could not settle differences over the question of the gendarmerie 
and other minor matters. Nor were the Dutch so blind as to 
want to reinstate colonialism. And, in any case, the Security 
Council had no authority to interfere. If, however, a power 
like the U.S.A. was to offer to mediate in the quarrel, the Dutch 
government was prepared to accept such mediation. 


Poughkeepsie, N. P. 

2nd August. Am week-ending with Stan and Sigrid at Vassar 
College. After an early breakfast attended a typically American 
lecture on “What Men Should Wear.” It was aimed at tire 
visitor-husband and was given by a Miss Cox. It was all about 
the colour-schemes that went or did not go with one’s com¬ 
plexion. Here are a few of the things one “learnt”. Most 
men buy the first thing that catches their eye. They don’t care 
for their clothes as they should ; they don’t hang them up care¬ 
fully enough, nor do they rest or alternate them. Colours 
clash and harmonize, and one must emphasize the colour of 
one’s eyes and hair and skin either by repeating or by contrast* 
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ing it. “ Brown-ettes ” must not wear blue suits, but rather 
brown-tinted ones. Shirts, as showing next to the face, should 
not be of a colour very strongly contrasted ; thus, a dark-com¬ 
plexioned man should go in tor coloured shirts and not tor pure 
white ones. Small men, and men with colourless ’personalities, 
must choose small-pattern ties, for the tie must not distract 
attention from the face of the wearer by being more dynamic. 
Double-breasted suits, being peak-lapelled give an illusion of 
greater breadth and width and should help narrow-shouldered 
men ; but for that very reason they are not for the short and 
podgy, who must confine their wardrobes to single-breasted suits. 
Narrow stripes make one look taller ; bold stripes do the reverse. 
And so on. 

It was all rather amusing and not a little silly. Life is too 
difficult as it is to leave one much time or energy for the really 
sensible people to take so much thought about their raiment. 
But this is how things are in this country. These people strain 
themselves over the veriest trifles and then complain of the strains 
and stresses they themselves have needlessly created. Women 
especially seem all the time on edge; for life, lived in the 
American way, will not let them relax and be natural. In con¬ 
sequence, sooner or later many of them just snap. So much fuss 
is made about so many, and such petty matters that values get 
entangled and nerves frayed, and natural instincts and tastes are 
darkened with counsel. Doubtless, all this can be interpreted 
as a frantic search after perfection ; in which case, with its inter¬ 
minable analysis of experience and its endeavour to standardize 
response and action, this search is but another expression of a 
youthful and well-fed people’s exuberance and vitality. 

Shortly after the sartorial exhortation, Stan and I saw a 
series of film ‘ shorts ’ exhibited in another room. “ Seeds of 
Destiny ” and “ Man One Family ” were both calculated to show 
up the cruelty and meaninglessness of war and to stress the 
urgent need for men to live in amity. There is no doubt that 
America tirelessly preaches the doctrine of One World : all its 
best propaganda is directed towards the promotion of peace and 
to sowing the seeds of brotherliness among men. Its idealism 
is unmistakable; but the test of its idealism will be when its 
standard of living is threatened. It will certainly do no nation 
ally harm so long as its own accustomed comforts and luxuries 
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and wealth are untouched. But, should they be in danger, 
then . . . ? Nevertheless it is no small thing that thousands 
of men and organizations are genuinely working to propagandize 
peace and. goodwill, social democracy and human brotherhood. 

3rd August. Sigrid, Stan and I drafted a message of congratula¬ 
tion to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru on the achievement of Indepen¬ 
dence, which we hope to mail in such a way as to have it reach 
him on Independence Day (15th). 


New York. 

5th August. Spent the evening, right up to 10 o’clock, at the 
Columbia University Library. Encountered in reading : 

(z) Idiom din. be embarrassing to those not at home in the 
language. Fojfmstance, consider : “ Press the young lady for an 
answer ”. (Faulk Johnson : “ English as a World Language ” 
in American Mercury, August). 

( H ) The vagaries of grammatical gender: in French 
“beard” is feminine and “milk” masculine ( Ibid ). But why 
go as far as French? We have these nearer home,—in Hindi and 
Gujerati for instance. 

(Hi) Even Archibald MacLeish slips into: “We complain 
that the machines we have made are Frankensteins and will 
destroy us.” (“The Peoples’ Peace” in Atlantic Monthly, 
July). Et tu, Archie l 

( iv ) Facts about Education and Employment as Teachers 
of Negroes: 

(a) Of 510 College and University Presidents written 
to by the Julius Rosenwald Fund to employ 
Negroes on Faculties, if otherwise qualified, only 
110 cared to reply, a third of these replies being 
mere formal acknowledgements. One reply: 

“ It isn’t that we discriminate against the 
Negro race as such, it’s just that our college is 
white.” 

(b) As a result there are 43 colleges with Negroes 
on their regular Faculties. 78 Negroes in all 
have been taken in. 16 colleges have more than 
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1 Negro teacher ; 4 have 3 ; 3 have 4 : and 1 has 
6 . 

(c) There are 75,000 Negroes studying in colleges; 
100,000 Negro graduates with Bachelor’s 
Degrees ; 3,000 with Master’s Degrees; 550 
Ph.D’s; 3,000 College Teachers (mostly in Negro 
colleges) ; 3,500 Physicians ; 1,200 Lawyers; 
15,000 Ministers. 

(Altogether the article from which these facts are taken was 
most interesting : “Chosen for Ability” by Fred G. Wale, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for July ’47). 

6th August. Church News. This morning’s New Yor\ Times 
had the odd news that some delegates from n|re to a World 
Conference of Baptists in Scandinavia notified^the organizers 
that they would not stay in the same hotel with Negro delegates. 

Washing-day on the Subway : This was about a fortnight ago. 
On the subway, a Negro, who was distinctly the worse for drink, 
squeezed himself in between me and another passenger, though 
there was no vacant seat to occupy. When I protested, he came 
out with this picturesque phrase : “Why ! your’re sittin’ there 
like a washerman’s clothes.” . . . When I related this to Sigricl 
and Stan and asked them if the phrase was an accepted Ameri¬ 
canism, they thought that the phrase was so original and amus¬ 
ing that I should send the story to the Reader’s Digest l 

8th August. Spent another long evening in the Columbia 
University Library—over five hours, in fact. I was naturally 
interested in, and amused by, Stephen Leacock’s “ We Have with 
us Tonight”, which I don’t remember to have read before. He 
tells the story of the Chairman in England who introduced him 
in these terms: “ Time was when England sent out its labourers, 
its scholars, its administrators,—even its criminals—to Canada; 
and now they are coming back !” He relates too that, having 
once in a lecture at Chicago referred to the city as “ the city of 
murderers ”, he received numerous invitations from other cities 
to lecture there ; and his comment is: “ The Americans, if you 
flatter them, fall asleep ; curse them, and they are right there.” 
These tit-bits may come in handy to a lecturer in the States. 
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And this one too : “ Most people tire of a lecture in ten minutes; 
clever people can do it in five. Sensible people never go to 
lectures at all.” 

After browsing in this Leacoc\ Roundabout, I happened 
upon the First Supplement to Mencken’s American Language. 
This is itself a fat, full book of over 600 pages (I think) and is 
as full of meat as the original volume. For instance, there is an 
amusing bit about the word “ bloody ”. Mencken refers to the 
frequency of its use among the Australians, who, indeed, regard 
it as “ the great Australian adjective ”. (Neither Mencken nor 
the Australians lpiow, it seems, the potentialities of Anglo-India 
in this respect !) Fie quotes the following chorus from an 
Australian soldiers’ song sung in Newfoundland in 1942 as an 
illustration of how the word has been caught into Australian 
folk-literature : 

No bloody sport, no bloody games, 

No bloody fun with bloody dames, 

Don’t even tell their bloody names— 

Oh, bloody, bloody, bloody. 

t)th August. Walking back from the ball-game in the stadium 
off 157th Street, saw a side-street which was closed to traffic with 
the sign : “ Play Closed ”, This, as Stan enlightened me, was 
to provide the children of the locality with a safe playing-ground. 

Today’s Oddments : (1) As I think Mencken mentions in his 
American Language, these Americans are fond of polysylla¬ 
bic words. It may be that, as David Cecil observes in connexion 
with Thomas Hardy’s diction, this is to be explained as the self- 
conscious effort of the imperfectly educated to impress. At any 
rate, I have noticed such utterly illiterate efforts to be impressive 
as “ moisterized ” and “ satinized ”. The latter monstrosity was 
an epithet for a shaving cream: “ satinized for satin-smooth 
shaving ”. 

(2) Invariably, when I dictate my initials, say, to the hotel 
receptionist, my “ P ” is misheard as “ B ”. Even when I attempt 
a correction : “ No, not B ; it’s P ”, the response usually is “ Yes, 
B ” ! Though I don’t remember to have had this experience in 
England, I think the explanation is that we Indians do not 
utter our ‘ explosives ’ nearly as explosively as do Englishmen 
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and Americans; consequently an unvoiced consonant like “ p ”, 
when uttered by us, strikes them as the corresponding voiced 
sound “ b ”, which is softer than “ p 

(3) American public life is not as clean as English : witness 
the recent trials of ex-Governors of States, etc. . . . And it is 
sometimes so patently undignified, not to say vulgar, as to inspire 
any thin g but respect for those in it: witness the War Contracts 
Inquiry Committee, and the Meyer, Roosevelt, Hughes testimo¬ 
nies during it. The whole thing had the atmosphere of a comic 
drama rather than of a serious State investigation. The motion- 
pictures of the proceedings, exhibited on the screen, show up 
this vulgarity in unmistakable terms. Such scenes as character¬ 
ized these proceedings are unimaginable in England or even 
in India. 

(4) Even the Baseball Stadium yesterday was heavily be- 
flagged, with the Stars and Stripes, of course, as the predominat¬ 
ing emblem. And the game began only after everybody, stand¬ 
ing, had sung “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” Imagine the like 
at g cricket match in England ! 

lOtk August. Stevens, the young engineer I met the other day 
at the Dunns had called and asked Stan and me over to dinner. 
So we had a very pleasant evening with an informal meal 
and good conversation. The Stevenses are a charming couple and 
are evidently struggling to get recognition. For both husband 
and wife are gifted. Elaine is an artist and paints very modernist 
pictures. Herbert is a Development and Research engineer with 
very good university diplomas and a remarkably inventive brain. 
But their home is a very small and poorly-furnished one-room 
apartment up a couple of flights of dark stairs in Greenwich 
Village. 

Herbert has a couple of inventions to his credit, though he 
has not yet been able to sell them to anybody. One of these he 
has actually installed in his house; it is an apparatus for inex¬ 
pensively heating the house with a single electric light and some 
metal sheeting. Another device of his claims to be able to 
support the roof by air pressure. As for Elaine, she and I dis¬ 
cussed modern art for a long time. She assured me that what 
appear to be mere crazy patterns among her work cost her a 
great deal of time and mental effort; she had to paint them 
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over and over again before she was satisfied that the result ex¬ 
pressed what she wanted to. She has studied art and is keenly 
interested in its history and progress. 

11th August. Enjoyed another evening in the library of Colum¬ 
bia University. 

In the Pacific Spectator (Standford University—Sept. 
Number) read a very interesting article entitled “ Let’s be Fair 
to Radio ” by Hartgill Spencer. Some interesting points: 

(i) More Americans have radios than have bath-tubs. 

{it) University of Texas students recently voted hillbilly 
bands their favourite radio item, 

(Hi) The Boston Symphony Orchestra gets 2'3% listeners, 
while Bob Hope, who appears on another pro¬ 
gramme, gets 77%. 

(iv) By the end of the year 1947 there will be about 

(a) 2,000 long-wave American broadcasting stations, 

and 700 frequency-modulation ones, as against 
1,062 and 136 respectively at the beginning of 
the year: 

(b) 28 million families, owning approximately 

34,800,000 sets in houses and 7,000,000 in auto¬ 
mobiles. In addition there will be 19,050.000 
sets in factories, hospitals, shops etc, 

(v) 21,000 television sets were operating in the U.S.A. 

in February ’47. Of these 16,000 were in New 
/ York alone. And 640,000 are to be produced in the 
year. Most of these have already been sold. 

(vi) The broadcasting business fears being taken over by 

the Government. Its total capital investment is 100 
million dollars. 

(vii) It is not that the networks do not offer any good prog¬ 

rammes ; they do. It is the local stations, working 
with little attention to public welfare (in spite of 
their licences) and concerned only with their spon¬ 
sors’ and their own benefit, that put out the cheapest 
stuff. 

12th August. Lunched with Stan at the Seminary and then 
attended a most interesting lecture by Prof. Counts of Columbia 
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University in the Horace Mann building of the University. His 
subject was “The Challenge of Russia”. He saw the Russian 
challenge from three angles. 

First, there was the Physical Challenge. It was great,—great 
even for the U.SA. to face. For Russia was three times the size of 
the U.S.A. and had a population of 200 million vigorous people, 
so vigorous that they reached San Francisco, via Alaska, long before 
anybody else did. It had too a high birth-rate, which would pre¬ 
sently be still higher. And it might soon be much larger in territory 
as well, with the complete absorption of large parts of Eastern Europe 
into the U.S.S.R. Finally, its resources were more or less equal to 
those of the U.S.A., and it was frantically advancing hi industrializa¬ 
tion. 

There was also the Ideological Challenge. Russia’s world-out¬ 
look and interpretation of history differed from the U.S.A.’s and it 
did not expect to live in peace with capitalist countries ; its reading of 
history was that it was impossible so to live. In this was a direct 
challenge to the American system. Indeed, there was a distinct apo¬ 
calyptic element in the Russians’ Bible; they looked forward to the 
worldwide triumph of Communism, as the early Christians did to the 
early Second Coming of Christ. 

Lastly, diere was the Moral Challenge, the most dangerous of the 
three. For, firstly, the Russian economy was without periodic crises 
and without the fear of unemployment. At the same time, the 
Russians were so sure that we could not long escape these evils that 
they seemed to be deliberately postponing settlement in Europe for 
some time yet in the hope that, when the economic crisis came, as 
come it must, America would pull out of Europe and leave Russia 
master of the field. In the second place, they had applied the prin¬ 
ciple of the equality of races and peoples in their country, even though 
thte Great Russians were more than half the population of the U.S.S.R. 

The rest of the lecture was devoted to an examination of the 
trends in present-day Russia. The lecturer approached this question 
from a novel and significant angle. He turned to their latest books 
on Pedagogy and drew pointed attention to the respects in which they 
differed from earlier editions. For these books were not written in 
the U.S.S.R., as in the U.S.A., by private individuals, to be accepted 
or not; they were officially written, they were used in all Normal 
Schools, as we call them, they had a clear and definite social purpose 
behind them, and they sought to affect all teaching in all institutions 
responsible for the moulding of youth. The entire set-up was mono¬ 
lithic and under the control of the Communist Party. 

Now, the divergences from earlier editions and books on the 
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subject reveal, among other things, three significant trends of policy. 
First, there was the reversal of policy in regard to co-education. 
From 1922 on, Russia was the greatest champion of co-education; 
so much so that a Russian visitor to the U.S.A. in the nineteen- 
thirties was disappointed at discovering that co-education was not as 
widespread in America as he had expected it to be. And yet in 1943 
co-education in the Primary and Secondary Schools of the U.S.S.R. 
was abolished. Why this volte-face ? Because now stress was laid 
on the different social roles of the sexes. Women were henceforth to 
be trained to be primarily wives, mothers, and housewives. 

Secondly, the Internationalism of the first years of the Revolu¬ 
tion had now been displaced by the cult of Nationalism. No longer 
was patriotism viewed as a stumbling-block in the way of the soli¬ 
darity of the masses; on the contrary it was now lauded and greatly 
stressed in the latest books. Disparaging comment on the soldiers of 
pre-Revolution Russia had been removed from these text-books, and 
Russia was glorified as the Great Motherland for which the last war, 
the Great Patriotic War, was fought. 

Thirdly, now military training was given from the Fourth Grade 
at school. Indeed, the new pedagogy showed how every subject- 
music, mathematics, and every other—could and should be used to a 
military end. Even in the kindergarten children were to be taught 
to play at Red Soldiers and march to martial' music. 

Other features of these educational text-books were no less signi¬ 
ficant. For instance, there was no reference in them to democracy 
other than a solitary one to Lenin’s observations on democracy and 
socialism. Again, there was not a word in them about the U.N.O. 
Evidently the Russians were planning to rely wholly on their own 
strength, even while they still sought to lead die proletariat of the 
world. Further, there was a fantastic worship of Stalin. The whole 
system propounded was a Theocracy, with its four Major Prophets— 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin—and its own Holy Scriptures. For 
even in matters from the writings of these prophets, of whom Stalin 
was of course given greatest prominence. He was in fact the only 
living authority the text-books saw fit to mention. 

And what were the accounts of the Second World War in the 
latest Russian history books ? They were most one-sided. They 
glorified unduly the Russian share in the fighting and the victory and 
minimized the contribution of the Allies. No importance was 
attached to the Battle of the Oceans, or to Britain’s stand against 
Hider after the fall of France. And about Lease-Lend there was 
not so much as a word; in fact, it was suggested that all Russian 
armaments were home-made. As for the landing in France, an 
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earlier account has made much of it, lauding it as an accomplishment 
by the Allies such as Napoleon and Hitler had failed in ; but in the 
latest version all this was deleted and all the credit for the final victory 
was given to the heroic achievements of the Russians in smashing 
the Germans on the eastern front, in these ways attempts were being 
made to build up myths about themselves and about the rest of the 
world. 

At 4 went to Mrs. Kleeman’s apartment on Park Avenue 
where I met a score or so of P.E.N. members. Frederic G. 
Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, unpretentious and 
even unkempt, looked more a scholar than a man of business. 
He had just returned from a mission to Japan and was interested 
in, and pretty well informed about, India. Then there was a 
charming writer and intellectual, Borman by name, accompanied 
by his wife. I soon discovered that he was violently opposed to the 
present reactionary trends in the country and even deplored the 
unspeakable arrogance of the West in its dealings with the 
East. For my part, I told the company how surprised I was to 
see flags everywhere and a semi-military air still about. I said 
we in India had always visualized American nationalism as a 
shirt worn next to the skin with hardly more than the collar and 
cuffs visible, but in reality it was more like a rather horsy 
suit or a showy fur-collared top-coat. 



6. INTERLUDE IN CANADA 


Montreal 

13th August. It took approximately twelve hours to get by 
Greyhound bus from New York to Montreal. Some parts of 
the country, especially those we passed in the afternoon, were 
striking, and there were surprisingly few dull patches. We 
travelled almost due north after a short initial westward run 
as far as Newwark. Shortly after Glen Falls, where we stopped 
for lunch, we ran into a welcome spot of rain, but soon ran 
out of it and experienced a really hot afternoon—almost like 
a Calcutta June ■ afternoon. By 7 in the evening we were in 
Canada, having had an half-hour’s passport examination at the 
frontier. 

Immediately after we crossed the border the country seemed 
to have changed as if by magic. It is doubtless my imagina¬ 
tion, but it looked poorer and even unkempt. However that 
may be, there can be no question but that it was distinctly 
emptier and with fewer human habitations. We tore along 
for miles without encountering anything more than a stray 
car or two : no houses, no villages, just fields. Almost the first 
sign of organized human life was a church with a churchyard 
full of tombstones! I thought the country seemed flatter too 
and, on the whole, very like Indian country anywhere on the 
plains. Till we reached the outskirts of Montreal, we passed, 
I think, only one fair-sized village colony. 

14th August. Read in the evening paper how they had already 
celebrated Independence Day in India. Sounds crazy, this 
reading about what happened tomorrow ! But there it is. 

13th August. Jai Hind ! 

Managed to get into touch with Dhani, who promptly 
invited me over to his house, where the Indians in town were 
to congregate to celebrate the Great Day. The invitation was 
for 8 in the evening, and I had a pleasant four hours in the 

8 
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company of three or four old “ Adders ” and a couple of others 
—all, however, students at McGill University. We were a fair 
selection of Indians ; for, apart from Dhani (Punjab) and his 
wife (Canadian-born but dressed in a ‘saree’), the company com¬ 
prised G. G. Nayar (Trichinopoly), Harimohan Pathnaik 
(Orissa), Aiyer (Bombay), Lakshman Narayan (Hyderabad 
State), A. Basir Khan (Aligarh), Jayanath Agarwala (Delhi), 
K. K. Mani (Travancore), and Purshottam Lai Jain (Central 
Provinces). I could claim to represent both Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

Mrs. Dhani had prepared excellent curry and rice, and 
sweets and ice-cream and coffee. After dinner we sang songs 
and, generally, waxed “ national ”. I returned to my room 
after midnight with a souvenir folder issued by the Indian 
Trade Commissioner at Toronto. 

16th August. Family Resemblance : I have always maintained 
that several of our so-called pure “ Indianisms ” are such natural 
developments of English usage that they may be expected in 
American and other varieties of English. Today I encountered 
two more illustrations of this: 

The primary task of home-making is creating 
an atmosphere where the personalities of all family 
members flourish and grow.” New Yor\ Herald 
Tribune, Aug. 15. 

American hostellers . . .; a favourite with 
Canadian hostellers ” (members of youth hostels). 
Montreal Gazette, Aug. 15. 

Possessive Case : Women in the U.S.A. own 65% of the 
property ! 

17th August. As I was leaving for lunch a stranger of about 60 
whom I had just passed in the lobby asked me something. I for¬ 
get what he asked me, but that was how we met. And as he was 
out foraging like me and, like me again, was a stranger in 
Montreal we decided to combine our forces. We lunched at 
a small restaurant on St. Catherine Street, but it was not till 
we were seated there that we “knew” each other. He put 
out his hand, saying: “ Let’s know each other; my name is 
Silvers.” I reciprocated and took his hand. And that made 
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it all O.K. Presently we decided to “do” Montreal together 
and to take a sight-seeing tour. 

For $1.75, plus a little tip, we were taken round Montreal 
on a two-and-a-half-hour tour. The tip was a Canadian extra; 
it was more or less asked for. In the States a tip is neither 
asked for nor, as a rule, given. 

Montreal, we were informed, is the largest city in Canada 
and the fifth largest in North America. Greater Montreal— 
that is, counting in appendages like Outremont and Westmount 
—has a population of a million and a half. It has the largest 
fur trade in the world. The St. Lawrence, on which it stands, 
is navigable by ocean-going steamers and, consequently, it is a 
big ocean port, though hundreds of miles inland. Indeed, the 
volume of traffic it handles is second only to that of New York, 
and that in spite of the river being frozen for five whole months 
in the year. The city occupies a full quarter of the Island of 
Montreal, formed by the meeting of the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa. Its population is 65% French-speaking and it is in 
fact reputed to be the second largest French-speaking city in 
the world. Its Criminal Law is based on English Canon Law, 
but its Civil Law follows the Napoleonic Code. 

The tour started from beside St. James’s Cathedral on 
Dominion Square. This cathedral is a miniature of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Across the street was the Sun Life Assurance Com¬ 
pany’s building, which, our guide said, was the largest structure 
in die British Empire to be used exclusively as the office of a 
single business concern. We went past a portion of Beaver 
Hall Hill Road, named after the fur-trade outpost, Beaver Hall, 
established there, I think, in 1642. Then turning into St. 
James Street—Montreal’s Wall Street—we got off the charabanc 
in the square named Place d’Armes in order to visit Notre 
Dame Cathedral, with its marvellous woodwork and expen¬ 
sive organ. Proceeding due east we went along the nine-and- 
a-half-mile long avenue that divides the eastern and western 
zones of the city. The east zone is largely French to this day 
and is full of quaint old-world houses. Soon we reached and 
halted at the Pharmacie Montreal, which claims to be the largest 
pharmacy in the world. It is housed in a five-storeyed building, 
employs 186 hands, and prides itself on being able to make up 
any prescription out of the stock of drugs it holds. Ever since 
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it opened in 1934 it has not closed for a single hour, maintain¬ 
ing a round-the-clock service. To save the salesman or sales¬ 
woman the trouble of getting behind the counter to work the 
cash-register after every sale, the cash-registers are so mounted 
as to be revolvable on their bases. And each cash-register bears 
a notice to the effect that if the employee has not smiled while 
serving, the customer is entitled to get the “purchase” gratis ! 

We soon reached what must be the smallest “ avenue ” in 
the world, Avenue du Bryant, which is just a blind alley with 
a couple of houses on either side. As we went past the National 
Library shortly after, the guide boasted that it was the largest 
library in North America, which I am pretty sure is not true. 
Another notable sight was the Universite' de Montreal building 
■—a single building large enough to house all the faculties, the 
administrative offices and all. In this respect, we were informed, 
it was second only to Pittsburg University in the States. The 
university was started in the thirties and, backed as it is by the 
Province of Quebec, it is a growing rival to the private, British- 
administered McGill University, unlike which it employs French 
as the medium of all instruction. 

We went into the Canadian Historical Museum, in which 
all the exhibits are of wax, as at Madame Tussaud’s in London. 
The most interesting feature of the museum is the representa- 
' tions of life in the ancient Roman catacombs. The catacombs 
are reproduced and filled with extremely life-like wax figures, 
and the whole series of these representations seeks to tell the 
story, in its different phases, of the persecuted lives of the early 
Christians. The entire set is the work of a single artist. 

Driving past the Catholic Notre Dame College we came 
to St. Joseph’s Oratory, an imposing structure that towers over 
the entire landscape. This owes its existence and its popularity 
to Brother Andre, who died at a ripe old age in 1937. 
Brother Andre’s Oratory is still unfinished ; meanwhile his 
heart is on exhibit in a part of it—we saw it, like all who 
visit the place—and thousands of believers are reported to have 
been cured of their ills at his shrine. The hundreds of crutches 
stored up in the building are proudly pointed out to visitors 
as evidence of the miracles thus wrought. 

We then circled Westmount, one of the loveliest of resi¬ 
dential districts to be seen anywhere. One house here had two 
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numbers, because, we were told, half of it fell in Montreal proper 
and the other half in Westmount! Another house was pointed 
out to us as the house, formerly, of Norma Shearer, who was 
born and bred in Westmount And mention of her led the 
guide to inform us that in Montreal nobody under sixteen was 
permitted inside a cinema ever since a fire killed many school- 
children. Since, he added, it was permissible for the French 
to marry a girl of 14, this regulation prevented some French 
citizens from taking their young wives to the flicks with them 1 

Shortly after, as we were on the last lap of our trip, the 
guide pointed out a very ordinary-looking stone house and 
solemnly reported, “There are seven kitchens in that house.” 
And after a slight pause he explained : “ Mr. and Mrs. Kitchen 
and their five children !” At least he had earned his tip. 

Three miscellaneous items of information gleaned from the 
guide are perhaps worth jotting down. One: in the schools 
here the English children are taught French, and the French 
children English, from the 3rd grade up. Two : It is one more 
boast of this city that it has more churches than Rome itself, 
its total being in the neighbourhood of 320, in the proportion 
approximately of two Roman Catholic to one Protestant. 
Three : There are no fewer than 9,000 Jews in Montreal; Out- 
remont, to the north of Mount Royal (or Mont Real), 1 is parti¬ 
cularly rich in rich Jews. 

Returning to the Y.M.C.A. after dinner read the encyclo¬ 
paedic Sunday New York Times. Some of the things read 
must be recorded. 

Uncle Sam’s Skeleton : -We in India hear quite a lot 
of the Negro Problem without always realizing that in the 
north and, though in a lesser degree, in the south as well efforts 
are constantly being made to give the Negro a fair deal. Thus 
The Times reports today : “ Chicago Police Set to Fight Race 
Riot: 1,000 men guard New Housing Project after Outbreaks 
over admitting Negroes.” . . . Again, at the University of 
Chicago 150,000 dollars are to be spent in the next five years 
to study Race Relations and the Problem of Minorities, which, 
it is acknowledged, is “ a most critical aspect ” of American 
democracy. The grant is from the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Rockfeller Foundation. . . . Another relevant news- 
item : “ Lynching Rehearing Set: North Carolina Governor 
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Acts in Case of 7 Freed by Jury.” Reviving a State anti-lynch- 
ing law of 52 years ago, the State Governor ordered a prelimi¬ 
nary hearing of seven whites accused of lynching a negro. And 
if a prosecution is subsequently thought necessary, the trial will 
be held before a jury in a county adjoining that in which the 
alleged lynching took place. 

The Boost is on the other Foot : The federal Department of 
Justice has received increasing complaints of illegal monopolistic cons¬ 
piracies to boost prices in violation of the Sherman Act of 1930. On 
the other hand, the National Association of Manufacturers attribute 
the high prices to wage increases, strikes hampering trade, and govern¬ 
ment purchases for foreign relief. 

Westward Ho : California has grown very fast. From April 
1940 to micl-1947 it has had an increase of population by 36%, so that 
today it stands third among the States in size of population, being not 
far behind Pennsylvania, which is second. Possibly only a fourth of 
its present population is native; for in 1848 the total population was 
14,000 (not including the Indians) and today it is well past the 9 
million mark. 

Highlighting Higher Education : Dr. Thad L. Hungate of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has published a study, 
Financing the Future of Higher Education. According to him, 
in 1965 3 billion dollars ($3,000,000,000) will be required to finance 
America’s higher education—that is, three times what is required 
today. 

Verdict on India : Extract from leading article, “ India’s New 
Responsibilities” : 

If the Act of Parliament that set India’s two new 
dominions free had been followed by general rioting in every 
province, from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea and 
from the Himalaya foothills to Cape Comorin, it would still 
have been justified. There was a long history of bloody 
turbulence under the British Raj. It was right that along 
with the other responsibilities of self-government there 
should go the responsibility for keeping order. If freedom 
has not brought all the factions to their sense neither did— 
nor could—repression by a foreign master. 

18th August. Had an engagement in the afternoon with Dr. 
F. Cyril James, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Univcr- 
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sity. I found him a much younger man than I had imagined 
him. He didn’t loo\ older than 45, anyway. A talkative, free- 
and-easy man, he did most of the talking during the half-hour 
I was with him. He had just returned from England, and for 
a time we discussed conditions there. He stressed their gravity 
and praised the speed with which reconstruction had proceeded. 
He didn’t think that the people were actually starved, but 
the diet was, at the same time, not sufficient to give a man any 
initiative. The clothes difficulty was as pronounced as the food 
one, and, altogether, it was absurd to think that they could 
get out of their present troubles as easily as they got out of 
their financial troubles in 1931. He felt too that Britain was 
arriving at a fair compromise between Capitalism and Commu¬ 
nism. 

He struck me as being definitely conservative in his personal 
outlook ; indeed, he defined himself as “ a liberal with conser¬ 
vative feelings He related to me an experience of his in the 
’30’s. Somebody complained in the presence of Maisky, the 
Soviet Ambassador, that there was no country now where the 
rich man could retain his riches, and Maisky said: “ Why, 

Russia ! For in Russia there is only a 25% tax on the highest 
incomes, while in Britain it is 96%.” When in the course of 
our conversation I spoke of power politics, he argued that all 
politics was power politics and defended his standpoint in a 
somewhat Machiavellian way, claiming to be a realist. I came 
away from the interview far from impressed by his political 
thinking, though the man himself was charming enough. 

19th August. Attended the Rotary Club meeting in the Mount 
Royal Hotel. The Club is a large one, with something like 
350 members; the guests alone numbered over 30. As the 
dining-hall was not air-conditioned and felt like a furnace, al¬ 
most everybody, including the President himself and the Chief 
Guest, sat in their shirt-sleeves. And so did I. 

The speaker of the afternoon and chief guest was Denton 
Massey, m.p., o.b.e., a leading business man, politician, and public 
worker. His topic was “ Great Expectations ” and threw an 
interesting light on Canada’s relations with the U.S.A. 

He started by applying the Dickensian title to the great expecta¬ 
tions of the 80-year old Dominion with its immense resources. But his 
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thesis was that very little had been done up to date to realize these 
expectations. There were two aspects of the case that, he thought, 
were disturbing. One was that in the last two years alone, 48,000 
Canadians had crossed over to the U.S.A. It was too of special 
significance that 55% of these were men and that three in every 
four of them ranged in age between 22 and 32 ; moreover, one in 
every seven of these had been educated at a Canadian university or 
technical institution, On a rough estimate 5 million Canadians— 
of whom 2 million were French-speaking—had thus emigrated since 
the Confederation. It was true that 45,000 persons—leaving the war 
brides out of the count—had come to Canada during the last two 
years ; but the balance was still a debit balance : some 3,000 persons 
whom the country could ill afford to lose had been lost to it. 

What was the remedy ? Surely no dictatorial one legislating 
against such flight. The remedy lay in making Canadian democracy 
so attractive that there would be no desire to go elsewhere. 

But this was only half the trouble. A second aspect of the case 
was the flight of capital from a country which had tremendous un¬ 
exploited resources. Thus, in the first three months of the year 
America’s purchase of Canadian securities fell to 71 million dollars, 
that is, to half the figure for the corresponding period of 1946. On 
the other hand, in the same period Canada’s purchase of American 
securities rose from 66i million dollars to $75,800,000. This amounted 
to a flight of capital to the tune of 44 million dollars in the first 
quarter of the year. 

But the North-West of Canada lay virtually unexploited. And 
yet the Federal Government estimates set aside not more than 6/10 
of one per cent, out of a total budget of 2 billion dollars—or, 6 cents 
in every 100 dollars—for the development of these natural resources 
which hold the key to Canada’s prosperity 1 For, he went on to 
emphasize, Canada possessed some of those very necessary metals 
which the U.S.A., for instance, needed badly. In support of this con¬ 
tention he cited, at some length, an article by no less an expert than 
Averill Harriman, U.S. Secretary of Commerce. In it Harriman had 
declared that the U.S.A. was fast becoming a have-not nation in 
respect of certain essential products—the more essential in view of the 
technology of atom fission and of jet-propelled machines—and that 
the U.S.A. must therefore import to live. For example, the rare stuff 
necessary for atom fission was entirely outside the U.S.A.; the most 
important deposits of it were around the Great Bear Lake in Canada. 

So the speaker’s advice to every young Canadian was: “ Go 
North, young man 1 Go North 1 Great Expectations point there ! 
Canada needs you and you need Canada.” 
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Called on Miss Sime of the P.E.N. She is an old lady of 
Scotch descent, resident in Canada. The Montreal P.E.N., the 
only P.E.N. club in Canada, is her creation. Having served it as 
President for several years, she later chose to be its Secretary, 
and is now its Honorary President. Poor thing ! she is going 
blind, and, as she cannot read any longer, is studying braille. 
We talked about a variety of things for the hour that I was 
with her. India’s war effort, French-British relations in Canada 
(in discussing which she revealed strong French sympathies), 
Canadian literature (which she discounted), modern poetry, 
oriental philosophy, and the “arrogance” of the West. Talk¬ 
ing of this last, she said her father, who too was a writer and a 
student of Indian philosophy, always had a large image of 
Buddha on his table. She added that an oriental friend had also 
presented him with what the donor said was a piece of the 
very Bo tree under which the sage had sat 1 She spoke too of 
the resentment felt by Canadians—even those of British extrac¬ 
tion—at the ignorance of Canadian life and ways exhibited by 
some British visitors to Canada, and even more at the air of 
superiority with which they often told Canadians how they 
themselves did things in the Old Country. The Canadians did 
not want to be patronized by anybody ; they had a culture of 
their own and naturally wanted their British cousins to know 
that they no longer lived in log cabins. At least one fresh arrival 
from England was surprised to see sky-scrapers in Canada : she 
had expected wooden shacks ! 

Silvers and I dined at the Aux Delices. He is a strange 
fellow, is Silvers. Born in Roumania, he came over to the 
States over 40 years ago, soon acquired a drug-store in Brooklyn 
and by now is a typical American of the not-very-cultured sort. 
Having recently sold his business and being at a loose end, he 
decided to attend a Summer School in iVermont where they 
specialized in French—" just to brush up my French ” as he 
put it—and then, finding himself not far from the Canadian 
border, he came up here for his annual holiday. His attending 
Summer School for a refresher course is typically American. 
So too is his wanting to buy himself odds and ends, even while 
declaring that he has so many more of these identical articles 
at home—some absolutely unused. Moreover, he has a heart 
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of gold but not much refinement in the expression of his very 
well-meant sociability. Thus, not only has he insisted on pay¬ 
ing for several of my meals when we have eaten together, but 
also last night he insisted that I eat his soup and share other items 
of his ordering with him. And he will turn to the stranger at 
the next table and calmly ask what it is he or she is eating 
and what it tastes like ! But his lack of refinement appears 
most clearly in his ways with Women. He addresses girls, middle- 
aged women, elderly women, utter strangers though they be, as 
“ dearie ”, “ darling ”. He will butt into the conversation of two 
absolutely unknown women without the slightest fear of being 
snubbed, and will hold them in talk and presently, as likely as 
not, show them his picture-postcards' to the limit of their 
patience. 

20th August. I walked into a second-hand bookshop, “The 
Tourist Book Shop”, and fell a-tallcing with the proprietor, a 
Belgian. When I questioned him about the relations between the 
two major communities in the country, he replied that they 
were now much better than before. Indeed, nowadays mixed 
marriages were on the increase. He thought that this was in 
a double way largely the result of the War. For one thing, 
the War had shaken the two communities together and so made 
them understand each other better. For another, the French- 
Canadians who went out of the country on war service soon 
realized how badly dominated they were by their Church and 
how backward they were as a result. Returning to Canada, 
accordingly, they were no longer under the medieval influence 
of the Church and its priests. We talked of Communism and 
Socialism. He was convinced that it would be very long before 
either of these got a footing in Canada, where the slightest 
sign of it was met with every possible weapon of defence and 
offence. Lwas surprised to learn, in this connection, that even 
Canada’s only two railways, the Canadian Pacific and the Cana¬ 
dian National, were not government-owned and that much of 
their stock was in fact in U.S. hands. 

I have read Miss Sime’s Orpheus in Quebec. A very 
sensitively written little essay, its conclusion is that so far no real 
Canadian art has emerged, and that, when it does, it will pro- 
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bably find its best expression in music rather than in poetry or 
literature generally, or painting, or any of the graphic arts. 

Called on Miss Sime again and had a long talk. Left with 
another of her books under my arm, In a Canadian Shac\, 
describing the life of the simple French-Canadians in the remote 
Laurentian mountains. And in my head I carried the follow¬ 
ing items of information regarding the country and its people : 

The French-Canadians are not very kindly disposed towards 
their French cousins in Europe and are extremely touchy on 
the score of their French accent. 

Very few French immigrants now come to Canada. Such 
as do come find Canadian Roman Catholicism very different 
from theirs at home. 

The hold of the Church on the ordinary French-Canadian 
is still very firm. 

The British-Canadians get on well enough with the Scotch 
and the Irish coming from the Old Country. It is the 
Southern Englishman whom they cannot very easily pull along 
with. 

The Red Indians in the tourists’ “reservations” are very 
degenerate specimens of their race. Their great vice is drink 
and they are not as intelligent as the Negroes. 

There is no Negro problem in Canada, though there 
are approximately 6,000 Negroes in the country. 

Passing Show : ( i ) “ Laphka’s Recreation Academy ”—a cheap, 
“ fun ” place ! 

(ii) A shop advertises the sale of clothes for young women as 
“ Youth-Ladies’ Dress ” ! 

(Hi) “Ye Deb Shoppe”. Isn’t this very expressive of Canada 
with its memory of the Old Country getting mixed up with 
its leaning towards the modernity of its nearest neighbour, for 
whom Bright Young Things are Debs via Debutantes ? 

21st August, We were just four in Miss Sime’s lunch party at 
the Ritz-Carlton : besides Miss Sime and myself there were Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie Gordon Barnard, both Canadian-born short- 
story writers. I had a very interesting and pleasant two and a 
half hours in this company, both the Barnards being very de- 
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lightful people and strikingly intellectual. At one stage in our 
after-lunch conversation Barnard slipped out to a neighbouring 
book-shop and came back with a copy of his latest collection of 
stories, So Near is Grandeur, which he inscribed and presented 
to me. 

Our conversation was mostly about human relationships and 
the need for understanding cultures other than our own. Some 
points made by the Barnards and Miss Sime on the question 
of relations between French and British Canadians were : 

(?) At the personal level the relationship is all right; only 
politically is there some failure to understand each other adequately. 

( ii ) The grievances of the French-Canadians stemmed pardy 
from their being often passed over for jobs. But then they really were 
less well trained in their Catholic schools. They were prepared for 
clerical rather than for technical jobs. Those who went abroad during 
the War realized soon enough how unfitted they were for mechanical 
work. 

Elaborating the theme of the medieval outlook of the Catholic 
Church in Canada, Miss Sime described an order of nuns who are 
not permitted to see even their relations except once a year, and then 
too for not more than 15 minutes and with a thick grille separating 
visitor and visited I And, if for any reason the particular occasion 
was missed, it was missed completely for the yean Personally I was 
not so shocked by this account as I was expected to be. For, if a 
nun’s life implies a renunciation of the world, the degree of the 
renunciation is a trifle once the principle of it is accepted. 

(Hi) Of the 12 million inhabitants of Canada, the French- 
Canadians number approximately million. At the same time, only 
49% of the total population is of Anglo-Saxon origin. There are 
large colonies of Scandinavians, Germans, etc. 

(tv) Reports of French-British antagonisms are often exaggerated 
or have only “ sensation value For instance, the papers reported 
clashes in Montreal between the French and the British elements in the 
city over the conscription issue towards the end of the War ; and 
yet they were so narrowly localized within the city that the Barnards, 
living in the city, saw nothing of them. 

As an illustration of the degree of ignorance that may pre¬ 
vail in one country regarding another, Mrs. Barnard cited the 
case of an Englishman, a Professor from Oxford, who expressed 
surprise at finding Canada so civilized and mechanized. He had 
presumably expected to see a land of log-cabins and trading 
outposts. Then there was the American lady in Virginia, who 
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had difficulty in believing that they could grow roses in Canada. 
She had obviously visualized a land constantly covered with 
snow. 

It was a most stimulating afternoon. We ranged over a 
very wide field : Communism in Russia ; India and the British 
Commonwealth ; E. M. Forster’s Passage to India; whether 
Shakespeare had the child-like simplicity of the really great ; 
the origin of the Parsees; whether human nature changes; 
modernist literature and art; Canadian English ; publicity and 
the best-seller in the U.S. ; the U.S. as the largest market for 
Canadian writers ; Herman Ould’s translating Lao-tse during 
the blitz by picking the best version of each sentiment from 
among 15 English translations spread out before him 1 

This morning’s New Yor\ Herald Tribune contains a 
couple of interesting items : 

(i) The total number of college enrolments this year is 
2,400/100, which is a record. The veterans constitute 63% of the 
entrants. 

(ii) The grandson of a one-time Virginian slave (who had 
bought his freedom) succeeded on August 20th in having the 
New Jersey Constitutional Convention adopt his proposal to 
make the State the first in the nation to ban segregation speci¬ 
fically from the public schools and the militia by a proposed new 
charter. The Negro who achieved this, by a 50 to 18 vote, is 
now a Deputy Attorney General in the State Law Department 
and has held various public offices. 

Phonetic Script is not enough : A delightful story about 
Maeterlink which was told me at Mrs. ICIeeman’s in New York 
has just come back to my mind. When Maeterlink was at the 
height of his fame he was induced to embark on a lecture tour 
in the U.S.A. As, however, he knew no English, he decided to 
have his address not only translated into English, but also written 
in phonetic script. The result was that, at his very first lecture, 
he ruined the whole programme. For nobody could understand 
a word of what he was mechanically reading; it was not even 
realized that he was reading English and not French ! Indeed, 
when the house became very restless, the unhappy lecturer aban¬ 
doned his phonetic manuscript and resorted to French ! 
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Shawinigan Falls. 

22nd August. Left Montreal by bus at 12.30, reaching 
Shawinigan Falls shortly before 4. It was a very pleasant drive, 
mostly skirting the St. Lawrence and through distinctly French 
territory dotted with quaint, but clean, little villages. 
Shawinigan Falls is about a score of miles away from Three 
Rivers which is on the main bus route to Quebec. It is an in¬ 
dustrial centre, with large chemical and aluminium works. It 
is at the local aluminium works that both my hosts —Adder 
acquaintances, Aiyer and Nayar—are picking up practical expe¬ 
rience on behalf of the Travancore government. 

The lads had arranged for dinner at the Shawinigan Cascade 
Hotel, the smallest hotel in town and very beautifully situated. 
A friend of theirs, a Pole named Alec Winnekor who was a 
technician at their works, completed the company. But no sooner 
had we sat down to dine in the timbered quasi-Elizabethan 
dining-room than a waitress came up to me—the only one of 
the four to be in shirt-sleeves—and politely whispered: 
“Your coat, Sir.” Now Nayar on the way up had hinted at 
the stuffiness of the management of this hotel but had gone on 
to remark that only a few days ago they had, however, relaxed 
their rules to the extent of permitting their guests to dine in 
their shirts. So we pointed this out to the waitress, But she cor¬ 
rected us: coatlessness was condoned only when the temperature 
went above 80°. And, as it was not quite 80° this evening, 
would I mind getting my coat from my car P I told her that I 
had neither a car nor a coat in it. In that case, if I did not 
mind, she would produce one for me. And right enough, she 
came back presently with one which, for all I know, normally 
adorns a member of the hotel staff. She helped me into it 
and thus made me worthy of Cascade Inn ! O Respectability! 
what follies are committed in thy name 1 

We walked along the lakeside on our way back. It was a 
little after 9. Suddenly Winnekor pointed to the sky and ex¬ 
claimed : “Northern Lights !” We saw streaks of faint light 
moving across the sky; they changed their shape and pattern 
constantly but a distinct luminosity, as of a column of smoke 
lit up by a beam of light playing upon it, persisted. If this was 
indeed the Aurora Borealis it was an unusual manifestation of 
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it. For it is rarely seen in this latitude at this time of year. 
Our Polish companion was so excited by the experience that he 
felt he had to go home at once and tell his wife about it. And 
when Nayar and I got back to our hotel we called out our 
French-Canadian hotel-keeper and showed the phenomenon to 
him. He was sceptical at first, but later admitted that it did 
look rather like the Northern Lights. (I’m writing this two 
days after the event and yet none of the newspapers seem to 
have mentioned anything about it. Were we deceived after 
all ?) 

Quebec 

23rd August. Quebec seemed most unprepossessing as we 
entered it by bus. Mean-looking houses, narrow streets, and 
an air of general shabbiness are not calculated to impress. But 
when we stepped out of our Tourist Home on Grande Alle'e in 
the direction of Chateau Frontenac we were immediately cap¬ 
tivated by the antique charm of the city walls and gates, the 
quaint spires, and the lovely grounds of Parliament House. 
And when we got to the water-front and Chateau Frontenac, 
a most imposing pile which transported one to the Rhineland, 
we realized that this was no ordinary North American city 
built to standard modern specifications, but an historic city 
with an aroma and an individuality all its own. Even the two 
or three tall modem buildings that reared their heads incon¬ 
gruously over the scene impaired the effect without destroying 
it. i i ■ - I 

We lunched at a delightful French restaurant called the 
Karhulu. Its $1.15 lunch was the finest I have eaten so far 
on this continent. While we were strolling about on the prome¬ 
nade by the water-front after lunch, a shabbily clad, elderly 
Canadian, spotting us out as Indians, got into conversation with 
us and surprised us with the number and nature of the facts 
he knew about India, He rattled off names of towns, he men¬ 
tioned Pali as well as Sanskrit, and in one way and another 
he brought up the flotsam and jetsam of his knowledge of 
everything connected with India. And yet he assured us he 
had never been out of Canada ! 

24th August. True to “Life A recent issue of Life 
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reports another interesting case of discrimination against the 
Negro in the U.S.A. A North Carolina Negro, Harry James, 
bought a dollar ticket from a white in a Cadillac car lottery 
after being assured that “ anyone ” could get the car. Well, 
Harry won the car, but the Kiwanians, who ran the lottery, 
said he couldn’t get it and returned him his dollar. Another 
draw resulted in the car going to a white dentist, but presently 
the matter leaked out and the public made such a fuss about 
it that Kiwanians International made the local club promise 
Harry a new car. But no dealer seemed to have a Cadillac for 
negro Harry ! So Harry, who preferred cash anyway, was 
obliged to settle for what he could get. 

25th August. Hector Faber, French-Canadian Chairman of the 
International Committee of the Rotary Club, drove me round 
town. While driving, he spoke of the position of the French- 
Canadians in the Dominion. He spoke with extreme modera¬ 
tion and fairness, and on the whole was inclined to suggest 
that, though there were problems awaiting final solution, the 
two races got on well enough together in spite of mischievous 
extremists on either side. He stressed more than once that, 
after all, the French-Canadians had always been loyal to the 
Dominion and the Crown ; they had no political leanings to¬ 
wards France. They clung to France only culturally ; they 
strove to preserve their language, their religion and their way 
of life. And where, as in the Province of Quebec, they were in 
an absolute majority, they respected the culture of the minority : 
the English minority could run their own schools and support 
their own church. Here no portion of the taxes collected from 
the English-speaking Protestant Canadians went to support 
French schools or the Roman Catholic Church. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, in those parts of Canada where the French Roman 
Catholics were in a minority, this principle was not followed ; 
there the Government did not support the French schools and 
the Roman Catholic Church even to the extent of the taxes 
collected from the French Roman Catholics. Another point 
over which there was some Unpleasantness was regard for the 
Union Jack. The French-Canadians wanted a Canadian flag. 
When I asked him if it was true that the French-Canadians 
objected to conscription during the last War, he said it was 
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true but the objection was essentially based on this, that the 
French, as a rule, had larger families than the others and were 
not prepared to see a family of, say, five grown-up sons, all 
forcibly drafted into the armed forces. 

He informed me that in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and, in the west, in Vancouver, there were very many conser¬ 
vative British-Canadians who still were loyal to Britain above 
everything. This was because they were descendants of those 
“loyal” American colonists who at the time of the War of 
Independence crossed over from the rebel territory into Canada. 
Further, though he couldn’t explain why it was so, he assured 
me that Toronto was disliked throughout the Dominion : there 
was something about it which made it unpopular. 

All this time we drove through miles and miles of the 
French districts of the town and suburbs. We got off at Kent 
House Hotel at Monmorency Falls. We lunched here, in full 
view of the Falls, which are twice as high as the Niagara Falls. 
While at lunch I somehow thought of Silvers, who too was 
in Quebec and had in fact called on me in my new room last 
evening. It flashed through my mind that it would be funny 
if he too should drop in here for lunch ; and the next thing 
I knew was that I heard a familiar voice saying : “ Hello, gentle¬ 
man, what are you doing here ? ” Old Silvers had come on a 
conducted tour of tire Falls ! 

After lunch Faber drove me across the beautiful bridge 
connecting lie d’Orleans with the city. I had expressed a 
desire to be able to spend a perfectly restful week somewhere in 
the vicinity, and accordingly my host drove me to a little hotel 
on the island which he thought was indicated. It was a delight¬ 
ful little place, and I was shown an attractive little room, over¬ 
looking the broad St. Lawrence, which I could have, with three 
meals a day thrown in, for a mere 25 dollars a week. The 
island itself, from the little I had seen of it as we drove up to 
the hotel, was most peaceful with green fields, attractive 
cottages, and quiet quaint-looking churches, and so I decided at 
once to transfer myself to this rustic scene as soon as possible. 

In the evening I called on Silvers in his little Tourist Home. 
He was due to dine with some Americans whom he had made 
9 
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friends with last evening, but as he was to meet them some¬ 
what later, we decided to walk around together for a while. 
But no sooner had we left his room than he complained of 
feeling very hungry and insisted on our going somewhere and 
having a snack. He wouldn’t listen to my protestation that 
he would spoil his dinner, so we walked into a coffee-shop near 
by. When we were ordering things he suggested that I might 
as well have my dinner right away while he refreshed himself 
with a coffee and a plate of prunes. It was very near dinner 
time and I took his advice. When I was half-way through my 
dinner, he left to keep his engagement. I had made him leave 
it to me to settle for his snack along with my dinner, but when 
I presently asked for the check the girl behind the counter 
grinned and said, “ The other gentleman has paid for both.” 
This was fust like him—kind, and yet a trifle crude l He was 
bent upon treating me, even if he had to treat me, more or 
less, as a poor relation ! 

By Halves : In Quebec, as in France, houses may display 
such numbers as 12|, 45£, and the like, instead of the more 
usual 12A, 45A, etc. 

Ste Petrovillc, lie d’Orleans 

31st August. Yesterday, in the course of my morning walk, I 
found myself saying: “ And what of the one who is dead ?” 
And today I composed the following sonnet: 

And what of her who’s dead (exclaimed my heart), 
Who wrapped herself vine-wise around your youth ? 
Was your love a bubble, hollow, void of truth, 

A masquerade wherein you played a part ? 

Was she you loved but as a penny dart, 

No sooner hurled than done with ? Or as rain 
That vaporizes on the window-pane ? 

Is life a schoolboy’s slate that you can start 
To write your happiness anew ? Do the dead 
Bury only their dead ? No, none takes back 
His heart whole from the graveside; none can say 
‘The past is past, quite past; my tears are shed.’ 

Our tears are ne’er all shed, for life’s a rack 
On which our Yesterdays stretch out Today. i 
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1st September. Labour Day in Canada as. well as in the States, 
and a national holiday. 

Returning from a walk with the Matigots, stopped to see 
the finals of a local tennis tournament, of which the most pecu¬ 
liar feature proved to be the prize-giving. A young man took 
up the rather attractive trophy from the table on which it was 
displayed, and quietly and casually handed it to the winner. 
There was no ceremony about it, and not the faintest applause 
from the few persons assembled ! 

2nd September. The Chairman of the Programme Committee 
was to call for me at 11 to take me to the Rotary meeting, which 
I was due to address. He came at 11.40 ; he said he had not 
realized that it was Tuesday today till a fellow-Rotarian rang 
him up to inquire who the speaker was for the day. As he had 
been picnicking yesterday (Labour Day) he was under the im¬ 
pression that it was Monday today ! However, we reached 
Chateau Frontenac in good time. 

During lunch a newspaperman came up and asked for a 
press-copy of the talk I was to give. I told him I had no copy 
to give him, but he could have my manuscript after the meet¬ 
ing. My address went off quite well, though I didn’t read every 
word and improvised quite a lot. The oddest part of the 
performance was that I had no means of gauging the time, as 
my watch, which I had endeavoured to set just before I started, 
had stopped ! 

After the meeting, ‘Bud’ Loughead, a young BritisK- 
Canadian, who had proposed the vote of thanks, undertook to 
drive me back to Ste Petroville. But before we left I was 
greeted in the hotel lobby by a large, tall man of about 55, a 
Mr. J. Walter Lambeth of Thomasville, North Carolina, a for¬ 
mer Congressman and member of the House Committee for 
Foreign Affairs. He had attended the meeting as a visiting 
Rotarian and, on Bud’s invitation accompanied us first to Bud’s 
little office and then to my hotel. 

At Bud’s office, his wife-secretary, a pleasant little French- 
Canadian, informed me that she had not only followed every 
word of my talk (which had been "on the air”) but had 
actually practised her shorthand on it. . 

It was raining when we reached Hotel Bellevue, and Bud 
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and Mr. Lambeth came in and had a drink and sat for quite a 
while. Of the interesting conversation we had I can recall a 
couple of amusing anecdotes. Lambeth related the story of the 
man who was seen on one of the American highways not merely 
driving a horse-drawn carriage—which was unusual enough— 
but also carrying a cow on it. On being asked by somebody 
what he thought he was doing, he replied that he had under¬ 
taken to cross the continent in a horse-drawn conveyance. 

“ But what’s the cow doing there, anyway asked the other. 

“ Oh, that ”, replied the would-be record-breaker, “ is my dairy. 
She’ll keep me in millc.” Lambeth followed this story up 
with a similar one. A friend of his, he related, once encountered 
a man who was walking backways along the highroad with a 
mirror in front of him to enable him to see where he was going I 
He too was out to establish a record ! 

Bud, it was obvious, was not pleased with Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, who, he declared, was out to establish another 
kind of record : to retain his Premiership longer than anybody 
else had retained his, whether in Britain or in any of the Domi¬ 
nions. According to Bud, he is certainly far from popular. 
When, for instance, a news reel, during the War, showed Winston 
Churchill, President Roosevelt, and Mackenzie King one after 
another, Churchill drew much applause, Roosevelt greater 
applause, but Mackenzie King none at all: there was a most 
eloquent silence when he came on ! 

Louis Matigot, with whom and 1 Geo ’ his wife, I have 
become real friends here, described a private book-club which 
they had in the office where he formerly was. Every member 
contributed 10 cents a week. Then, when the funds permitted, 
one of the contributors went and bought any book he liked 
within a pre-determined price-range. If the price of the book 
he wanted was beyond the range fixed, he paid the excess out 
of his own pocket. Then, after reading the book, he passed it 
on to another member, who could retain it a fortnight before 
passing it on to a third. The book circulated in this way, re-, 
turning ultimately to the person who had bought it. It was 
now his for keeps. Next time, another member bought a book 
of his choice, and in this way everybody obtained a book of his 
own choice, and, at the same time, as the members would pre¬ 
sumably have different tastes in reading, they would all have 
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their horizons widened by reading books they would otherwise 
never have thought of reading. 

Ottawa 

3rd September. Arrived at Ottawa, via Montreal, at 530 in the 
evening. Was nine hours on the road, but as some of the 
country—especially as we approached Ottawa—was very 
picturesque and green, I am glad I travelled as I did. Besides, 
I had time enough to compose a couple of parodies. Some days 
ago Wordsworth’s “My heart leaps up when I behold” twisted 
itself into “ My eyes pop out when I behold.” Today I have 
struggled hard to determine whether it is a cockroach, or a 
musk-rat, or a pen-knife, or a cockscrew, that I behold in my 
pie. I am still undecided and have therefore left it to another 
day to proceed with this business, as Macbeth would put it. 
But when I presently turned my attention to W.H. Davies’s 
“ What is tliis life, if full of care ”, two distortions soon formed 
themselves in my head. The first is somewhat forced and can 
give little satisfaction to those who fail to hear the autobio¬ 
graphical note in it. I prefer the second. 

What is this Man, devoid of hair. 

Who lacks the grisliness of Bear; 

Who lacks the hirsuteness of brow 
That beautifies the Ape and Chow ! 

What price the wife, so void of care, 

Who has no wish to perm her hair, 

No wish to pluck or paint her brows 
And look like all the other cows! 

The Y.M.C.A. here is not a very posh one, but it has the 
virtue of being ridiculously cheap. The week’s charge for my 
room is only $7*50, and they say they have just increased the 
room-rents! 

Looked into my August accounts. The month’s total comes 
to $193.28, which is not bad, considering the amount of travelling 
I have done. 

Busese for Busees : A notice in this morning’s bus ran : “ Seats 
27 Standees 12.” 
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4th September. Wandering on to Parliament Hill, I ran into 
what 1 first thought were three Chinese. They were taking 
pictures of Parliament Building, and so was I. We smiled at 
each other and that led to an exchange of courtesies, which 
ended with my being in their car and presently at their hotel. 
They were all Hawaiians, two of them from Honolulu, the 
third from the island of Wahiwai. ® 

At their hotel we exchanged notes on our respective 
countries. I soon learnt that there was not in Hawaii that great 
gulf that exists in our country between the urban and the 
rural populations; everybody wore European—or rather, 
American—clothes, and the standard of living of the labourer 
was high, even higher than that of his opposite number in the 
United States. Moreover, everybody is a Christian. But as in 
Malaya the native Malayan is hardly in the picture, so here the 
native Hawaii is everywhere overshadowed and surpassed by 
Fillipinos, Chinese, Japs, and Americans ; these latter owned 
things and ran the country rather than the native Hawaiians. 
As for political status, the Hawaii Islands are U.S.A. territory. 
The Governor is nominated by the President of the States, but 
he is always selected from among the people of Plawaii; he is 
never sent from the mainland, 2,000 miles away. Nevertheless, 
the Hawaiians wish to be, not a territory, but a federating state 
in the American Union. That is their political goal. 

5th September. The Barnards had asked me to meet 
Mrs. Madge Macbeth when in Ottawa, and accordingly I called 
her up and was asked to tea. 

Mrs. Macbeth is very different from the gentle Miss Sime. 
She is challenging, almost aggressive, holds very definite opinions 
and is somewhat hide-bound. We had a long discussion on 
India in relation to Britain, she taking the usual British view of 
things. Among her pronounced opinions was this literary one, 
that a prose-writer’s task—particularly a novelist’s—is much 
more difficult than a poet’s, since more patience and effort are 
required in creating a story, even a short story, than in writing a 
poem. This unorthodox view is explained by the fact that she 
herself is a novelist with about a dozen novels to her credit. 
Again, according to her, Canada’s most fruitful artistic medium 
may well turn out to he painting, rather than music, as Miss 
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Sime maintains in her Orpheus in Quebec. Even in litera¬ 
ture, she held, Canadians had recently produced at least ten 
books that were as good as any written elsewhere. She did not 
however pause to name any of these but added that the trouble 
with Canadian writers was that either they tended to ignore 
their Canada altogether in their effort to write for the American 
public, with the result that their work could be anybody’s, or 
else they went to the other extreme and were so narrowly and 
provincially Canadian—sometimes laboriously so—that they 
had no appeal outside the narrow Canadian public for which 
they wrote. 

‘Presently ’ at present: It appears that today the Canadians, 
like their American neighbours and unlike their British cousins, 
use “ presently ” in the sense of ‘ at present Thus, in the 
Pictorial Map of Ottawa one reads : “ Rideau Hall, the 

official residence of the Governor General, presently His Excel¬ 
lency Field Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount Alexander 
of Tunis.” 

6th September. Pop-eyed Wordsworth : That parody of 
Wordsworth’s “ My heart leaps up ” has reached a stage where, 
all other rivals having been eliminated, Penknife and Hairpin 
are struggling for final recognition. This is how matters stand 
today, though I have a shrewd suspicion that the ultimate 
triumph will be of Somebody or Something that has not yet 
entered the field. Anyway, here are the rival versions, interim 
versions as they may prove to be : 

A. My eyes pop out when I behold 
A penknife in my pie ; 

So was it at ye Olde Tinne Cann, 

So is it at the Cafe' Mann, 

So be it at The Cock of Gold 
For fear I die. 

Penknives are hardly meat for man, 

And I should hate my guts to be 
Cut inch by inch by Sheffield cutlery, 

B. Same as A, except that in line 2 “hairpin” replaces 
“ penknife ” and the last three lines run : 
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Pin-ups spell danger to a man, 

And I should hate my guts to be 
Bound each to each by haberdashery. 

Stop Press : Grocery store shop-sign : “ THRIFT—Stop and 
Shop.” 

7th September. Sunday is a dead day here. You can hardly 
find an eating-place that isn’t closed for the day. So this is as 
good a day as any other to enter some of the tit-bits I have 
picked out from some earlier issues as well as from today’s issue 
of the New York Times. 


That Skeleton Again : 

The issue of August 24th had an article, “ Capital Often Draws 
Colour Line ”, dealing with instances of race segregation in the very 
capital of the U.S.A.,—Washington, D.C. Thus, (z) it is complete in 
tire actors’ profession and in the theatre, (zz) In some parts of 
Washington, a negro neighbour spoils the prospect of a real estate 
sale. (z'z'z) Public places of lodging, and entertainment, including 
hotels, restaurants and theatres, are open either to whites or to 
negroes, but not to both, (if) In the Public Schools the segregation 
is by statute. This is the sole instance of statutory segregation in the 
District of Columbia. “ The law provides a dual system of schools 
with two sets of buildings, and two parallel staffs of teachers, 
administrators, all the way up to the two first assistant superintendents. 
However, the Board of Education comprising six whites and three 
negroes (approximately the population ratio of whites and negroes) 
does act as a single governing body.” (n) Playgrounds too are run 
on the segregation principle. 

On the other hand, whites and negroes shop at the same stores, 
and are to be seen together in the city’s parks. 

Conclusion by the writer of the article, Jay Walz : 

This unusual, perhaps unique, instance of separation and 
intermingling has its origin in the fact that Washington, the 
Capital, is also a community located somewhat south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, with a population 30% negro. 
The situation evolves from the pressures of those seeking 
to make the Federal Governments a model of race equality 
against those who, for business, polidcal and social reasons, 
resist change. 
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Campus Census : 

(a) This autumn there will be 32 million students in U.S. 
schools and colleges. The college campuses will have 2,750,000 ; that 
is, 600,000 more than last Fall. High School figures are 6,300,000. 

(b) Princeton has one teacher to ten students. The numbers 
are 400 Faculty and 4,000 students. 

Of Boo\s and Men : 

(a) In the issue of August 24th, there is an interesting article 
on the Great Books Foundation by Robert C. Hutchins, Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago and a great champion of liberal 
education in this atomic age and of the Great Books cult. 
He argues that the objection to the scheme that there is no agreement 
on the list of great books is not valid, since there is agreement about 
85% in all lists of authors, if not of individual titles. Neither is it 
true to say that the great books are antiquarian or antiquated. Apart 
from tire fact that the Bible and Shakespeare and the rest are not 
antiquated, the mistake arises from supposing that education is in¬ 
doctrination ; whereas liberal education makes the student think for 
himself. Hutchins goes on to observe that last year more than 6,000 
adults were enrolled in the Great Books classes and that dais autumn 
there will be an estimated total of 30,000. He mentions too the 
Great Books Foundation, made up of educators and even business 
men. He himself is Chairman of the Board, Mortimer Adler is 
the Director, and the active executive of the Foundation is Lynn A. 
Williams, former vice-president of the Stewart-Warner Corporation. 
The Foundation is a not-for-profit organization ; it exists to assist 
groups of all kinds to organize free classes in their communities. It 
provides cheap reprints of the texts. The movement has spread to 
several cities; in fact die Foundation came into existence only after 
the Great Books idea, started by the University College of Chicago, 
had spread by the Spring of this year to 17 cities. The price of 
books or the effort of borrowing from a library is the only cost to 
the student. The potential of the Foundation is estimated at 15 
million citizens. 

(b) “Education today, more than ever before, must see clearly 
the dual objectives : education for living and education for making 
a living.”—James Mason Wood. 

A Matter of Degrees : 

This August was exceptionally hot throughout the U.SA.-- 
“one of the hottest on record” ( N . Y. Time's, Sept. 7th), Illinois 
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and Columbus (Ohio) report it as the hottest on record. In Kansas 
the temperature was over 90° for 27 clays in August, and over 100° 
for all other days, the highest being 106° (on the 30th). In Pierre 
(S. Dakota) it was 113° on August 9th. (The record, however, is 
134° in Death Valley, California, in July, 1931.) August was hot 
even in Maine, but by the end of the month it was having frost I 
(But the record for cold in August is Montana’s 5° above zero in 
August, 1910.) 


Divided India : 

Whatever may have been true of the past there can be no doubt 
that India today gets its due share of attention in the public press 
here. And the reporting and commenting in the leading New York, 
Washington, and San Francisco papers at least are on the whole 
unbiassed and fair. Here is an instance of this from today's editorial, 
“ Indian Story ”, in the N. Y. Times : 

In the first place it is clear that the Punjab strife is not a 
war between governments; two Prime Ministers made a 
joint tour of the troubled area, and their governments are 
equally anxious—though perhaps ineffectually—drat blood¬ 
shed cease. Furdiermore, the passions arising from the 
peculiar religious composition of the Punjab are not likely 
to infect the outside world. Nor is this civil war in the 
strict sense of centrally inspired, organized and controlled 
armies. This is less a civil war than civil commotion. . . . 

It is too early, therefore, to point the finger of scorn at the 
new Dominions and question their fitness to govern their 
own affairs. Millions heard the plea of Mr. Gandhi for 
peace in Bengal. 

8th September. During today’s Rotary meeting made the 
acquaintance of Rev. Charles Donald, formerly a missionary in 
Ratlam and Indore. After the meeting he took me in his car 
for a long drive over town. In the course of this he threw 
some more light on the question of French-British relations 
in the country. He saw it, at least in some measure, as an ex¬ 
tension of the old Roman Catholic versus Protestant struggle. 
Thus, a neighbour of his recently protested to him against his 
sending his daughter to a Frenchwoman for her music lessons, 
and for no other reason than that the woman was a Roman 
Catholic. Again, their maid, a Roman Catholic, pleaded with 
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his wife not to let it be known to her priest that she was 
working for them, for the priest was sure not to approve of 
her being in the employ of a Protestant British family. 

Went to Mrs. Macbeth’s, where I was asked at 8.15. There 
I had an interesting and enjoyable time, with good 
company, good conversation, music, and supper. The company 
included Mr. Leachman, Professor of Journalism at the newly 
started Carlton College, and his wife; an American artist 
named Kilin ; an Armenian by the name of Karsh and his 
French wife, and their guests; a middle-aged American banker 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Irish. 

The Karshes were the most interesting of the lot. Yusuf 
Karsh is a celebrated camera-artist of international repute. His 
latest book of photographs, called Faces of Destiny, is a collec¬ 
tion of his studies of the world’s celebrities. He is not a beauty 
himself, being dark and large-nosed and bald and short, but 
has charming manners and a captivating exotic accent. He told 
me that he had been in Ottawa since 1932, and that he had 
recently been invited to Pakistan to photograph persons and 
things there. His wife was an artist too, and, being French as 
well, was both vivacious and temperamental. In a tete-a-tete she 
surprised me by declaring that she was seven years older than her 
husband and was 45. For, though she was not at all made-up 
and was far from smartly dressed, I had taken her for a young 
woman under thirty. She added that she had married Yusuf 
because she knew that he, being an Oriental, would age much 
earlier than herself. I gathered too that she used to dance and 
act, though only as an amateur. 

Mrs. Irish was also a photographer in a very exclusive semi- 
professional way. Kihn, the young American artist, had recently 
been on a painting tour among the Eskimoes. The one I 
liked least in the company was Leachman. I suspect he is 
English. He was certainly very English in his accent and even 
more so in his attitude to India. He made the only really 
unkind and unsympathetic remark about India that I have heard 
so far. He said, “I made a prophecy about India, but I’ve 
been proved wrong. I prophesied that riots would break out 
in India the day the British quitted the country; but they 
broke out a week earlier.” 
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9 th September. Yesterday afternoon the Rev. Charles Donald 
and I had called up the newly arrived High Commissioner for 
India, Sardar Malick, and had got an appointment with him at 

10 this morning. Today we were with him; in his rooms in the _ 
Chateau Laurier for half an hour and enjoyed meeting 
him. 

He was formerly Diwan of Patiala and talked about the 
Indian States. He told us how he and Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Diwan of Mysore, had for a time differed over the question of 
the States’ joining the Indian Union. His line was that, subject 
to an undertaking by the Indian National Congress that the 
princes would not be molested and would be allowed to remain 
heads of their respective states after, of course, duly liberalizing 
their administration, every State should join the Union. He 
realized that it was futile for any ruler today to stand out 
against the feelings and wishes of his people. Mysore had 
recently been obliged to realize this. As for Hyderabad’s re¬ 
fusal to come in, the Viceroy had made '-it very clear 
to the Nizam that actually he had no option but to federate 
with either the Indian Union or Pakistan. He added that at 
one time it appeared as if the princely states had decided to 
set up a block of their own ; but that plan, if it existed, had 
been abandoned. 

Donald deplored the multiplicity of small states. He had 
even known a mere village in which as many as four states 
claimed a share. Thereupon the Sardar related an amusing 
story relating to a petty state in the Simla Hills. It had an 
annual revenue of not more than a lakh of rupees and yet in¬ 
sisted on maintaining its own police, and even its own army. 
The army was a resplendent General and two privates! And 
once, when he was Deputy Commissioner in this area, he was 
visited by the Inspector-General of Police of another petty 
state—Dujana State in the Punjab. After the usual courtesies 
the visitor got down to business. This was, as the Sardar had 
expected, of a personal nature. The Inspector-General of Police 
wanted the Sardar to use his influence to get a son of his a 
job in the Police Department in British India. As service in 
the State Police was not much of an attraction, he would be 
quite content if the Sardar got the young man appointed to a 
Deputy Superintendentship in British India. Before he left he 
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had expressed himself quite content to see his son start even as 
a constable ! 

After this very pleasant interview I sat in the Chateau 
lounge scanning the newspapers. Yesterday a couple of press- 
men had interviewed me as soon as I came out of the Rotary 
meeting, and, sure enough, there was mention of me in both 
the Ottawa Citizen and the Ottawa Morning Journal. The 
latter did me the honour of giving me the following entry, under 
“ Personal News of the Capital ” : “ Dr. P. E. Dustoor, MAD. 
Litt (sic), associate professor of English, University of 
Allahabad, India, is spending a few days in Ottawa and is a 
guest at the Chateau Laurier.” The last phrase is an instance 
of “journalistic licence”, for no self-respecting journalist can 
report the presence in the city of a mere denizen of the local 
Y.M.C.A ! 

And the morning’s mail had brought me a copy of the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, containing nearly a column on my 
address at the Quebec Rotary Club. But, though they had my 
manuscript to report from and though this manuscript was in 
my best hand, they had made an awful hash of my address ! 

In the evening I spent over two very pleasant hours with 
Dr. and Mrs. Keith in their lovely cottage on Island Parle 
Drive. They ai-e retired elderly folk connected with the Church. 
They had no pretensions to intellectuality, but were warm¬ 
hearted and disposed to see the good in everybody rather than 
the evil. 

The most interesting part of our conversation related to the 
English children sent over to Canada during the War. The 
Keiths looked after a couple of them and spoke very highly of 
their manners and sense of discipline. 

From English children we passed on to English accents and 
voices. The Keiths, who are of Scotch extraction, are, like me, 
great admirers of good English speech. They were, for instance, 
full of praise of Lord Jowett, who had recently visited Canada 
and who, according to them, had won many Canadian hearts 
merely with the music of his voice and accent. Indeed, they 
complained that Canadian voices were flat and that Canadians, 
as a rule, did not take pains to cultivate good speech but ex¬ 
pressed themselves in the first words that came along. Inci¬ 
dentally, according to the Keiths, Americans pronounce the word 
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“ wound ”, meaning ‘ injury 5 exactly like the other “ wound ”, 
from the verb “ to wind ”, rhyming both with “ round 

Dr. Keith also related this story, which he said he had read 
somewhere, to illustrate the excessive class-consciousness of the 
English people. Two Englishmen—one belonging to the lower 
classes and the other somewhat highly placed—had worked 
together throughout the blitz and had come to be fairly inti¬ 
mate with one another. One day, after the end of the war, 
they happened to be on the same street-car. The humbler man 
recognized his one-time A.R.P. colleague and hailed him with 
the familiarity of a friend. The other turned round and icily 
remarked : “ The blitz is now over ! ” 

Swat’s the matter : In the correspondence column of today’6 
Montreal Gazette W. A. Raymond quotes the following non¬ 
sense verse by a Canadian, Charles T. Lanigan (born at Three 
Rivers, 1845 ; journalist) as worthy of note alongside of Edward 
Lear’s “ Akond of Swat ” : 

The Ahkpond of Swat 
What, what, what, 

What’s the news from Swat ? 

Sad news. 

Bad news, 

Comes by the cable led 
Through the Indian Ocean’s bed, 

Through the Persian Gulf, the Red- 
Sea and the Med¬ 
iterranean—he’s dead 1 
For the Ahkoond I mourn. 

Who wouldn’t P 

He strove to disregard the message stern 
But he Ahkoondn’t. 

Dead, dead, dead; 

Sorrow, Swats! 

Swats wha’ hae wi’ Ahkoond bled 
Swats whom he had often led 
Onward to a gory bed 
Or to victory, 

> As the case might be. 

1 Sorrow, Swats! 
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Tears shed, 

Shed tears like water 
Your great Ahkoond is dead ! 

That Swat’s the matter ! 

Mourn, city of Swat! 

Your great Ahkoond is not, 

But lain ’mid worms to rot: 

His mortal part alone, his soul has caught 
(Because he was a good Ahkoond) 

Up to the bosom of Mahound. 

Though earthly walls his frame surround 
(For ever hallowed be the ground) 

And sceptics mock the lowly mound 
And say : ‘ He’s now of no Ahkownd ’, 

His soul is in the skies, 

The azure skies that bend above his loved 
Metropolis of Swat: 

He sees with larger other eyes, 

Athwart all earthly mysteries— 

He knows what’s Swat. 

Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With a noise of mourning and of lamentation ! 
Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With the noise of the mourning of the 

Swattish nation ! 

Fallen is at length 
Its tower of strength, 

Its sun had dimmed ere it had nooned; 

Dead lies the great Ahkoond, 

The great Ahkoond of Swat 
Is not. 


Toronto 

10th September. Left Ottawa by the 10.30 coach, reaching 
Toronto at nearly 7.30 after a not unpleasant, and in parts quite 
interesting, journey. The most interesting part for me was that 
between Ottawa and Prescott, the very first lap. For, happen¬ 
ing to fall into conversation with the lady in the seat beside 
mine, I discovered that she was none other than Edna Jaques, 
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the poetess whom the Keiths had last evening mentioned to 
me as one of the persons in Ottawa I ought to meet. She 
didn’t look particularly intellectual and I imagine her work 
is not of first-rate quality but rather of the type calculated to 
please the “little man” and particularly the “little woman”. 
Indeed, when I talked to her of Prof. Pratt, the leading Cana¬ 
dian poet today, she confessed that she did not quite appreciate 
him, or he her. However, the odd thing was that I should 
be seated next to the very person whom I had been asked to 
meet. Besides, she too was to be on a lecture tour of the U.S.A. 
She had lectured up and down Canada for years, but, so far, 
had not lectured in the States. Now she was to lecture on the 
Alaskan Highway, for which she had done a lot of publicity 
during the War. She had in fact been released from war service 
only a month ago. 

When I happened to mention the Keiths’ account of the 
English evacuee children, she said that she had met those who 
had come over on the special ship that brought over the 
children of such aristocratic people as Anthony Eden. Not 
more than two from each such family had been sent out on 
this ship, which sought to save the “cream of England’s 
children ” from extinction or from possible slavery under 
Hitler. And, she added, in an endeavour to destroy this parti¬ 
cular ship the Germans by a miscalculation sank one of their 
own troop-ships. 

She got off at Preston, and for the greater part of the rest 
of the journey I entertained myself by making funny verses— 
mostly clerihews—round American and Canadian place-names. 

There was a young maiden of Quebec 

Who made would-be neckers say : 4 Heck ! 

She can beat a giraffe 
By a neck and a half; 

For from the neck down she’s nothing but neck ! ’ 


Ottawa 
Is a sort of a 
Pain in the neck 
To Quebec. 


When you’ve gone to 
Toronto, 

You don’t give a heck 
For Quebec. 


! 
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A new sort 

Of health resort, 

You know: 

Reno ! 

What is the population crop, 
The state of the stork-market 
of New York ? 

Cuspidors and spittoons 

For westerners and coons; 

We call them spewsetts 

In Massachusetts. 

Unless you claim descent 
From Shropshire or Kent, 
You’re a lost ’un 

In Boston. 

Let Arkansas 

Bla ; 

Where such roughnecks as 

In Texas ? 

In skyscrapers 

And newspapers 

Washington, D. C. 

Is B. C. 

They are apt to strut 

In Connecticut; 

But, Lord have mercy, 

Why in New Jersey ? 

Heard of Heddy Lamour ? 
Sure ! 

Why, we quote her 

In North Dakota ! 

A North Carolina 

Penny-a-liner 

Lives from a hand to mouth— 
Just like a South. 

A Mr. Borgia 

Of Georgia 

Gave Mr. Medici of Maine 
Ratsbane. 


Sure, Oklahoma 
Is a misnomer ! 

Spelling it ‘ Coke... ’ 

Would be oke. 

11th September. As the Trade Commissioner himself, 
Mr. Ahuja, was away in New York I called on his assistant, 
‘ Jerry 5 Hundal. Jerry’s full name is Jerneja Singh Hundal and 
he is 40 but doesn’t look it. A Sikh of the British Columbia 
Sikh colony, he has lived in North America from the time he 
was three and has never once returned to India. He has had all 
his education out here, has graduated from Oregon in the 
U.S.A. and, naturally, speaks pure American. A man of great 
charm, he is the sort of Indian who must bring credit to India 
wherever he goes. 

10 
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We talked, among other things, of the status of Indians in 
Canada. According to him, except in British Columbia, Indian 
citizens have all political rights. It is only in British Columbia 
that, though full Canadian citizens, they are without a provincial 
franchise, and therefore without a federal franchise as well. But 
unless I got it wrong, I believe he added that now the only fran¬ 
chise denied Indians in B.C. is the civic franchise. 

After dinner I called at Miss Golden’s as arranged by Jerry. 
She was so full of talk that I left well after midnight. I found 
her very well posted on Indian affairs ; and she told me that 
she was so thrilled by everything Indian that she almost believed 
that in her last incarnation she was an Indian. 

When I reached her apartment she had two young girls 
with her—a Maltese and an Ukranian Canadian. Evidently, 
she is one of those who love everything exotic. There was 
evidence of this love of the exotic in her roof garden too, 
which was full of ferns and crotons and made her little apart¬ 
ment seem different. She had made this garden with great 
labour and ingenuity and she liked to show it off. She con¬ 
ducted me straight to it and, except for the last half hour or so, 
when she showed me her books and her pictures 'of Tagore 
and Nehru and her jute curtains, we were in this garden all the 
time. 

She is no friend of the British ; indeed, she told me that 
during the War she constantly expected to be interned. She 
has, it appears, been long associated with the floating Indian 
community here and is recognized by Prof. Sundaram at 
Washington as the unofficial guide, philosopher and friend of 
all Indian youths in Toronto. According to her, she has been 
honoured by being referred to by her young Indian proteges 
as “ Bharat Mata ”. She claims to know by name every Indian 
that has lived in Toronto, and her home, Jerry told me, is the 
rendezvous of all Indians. She was bitter about the conduct of 
some of the Moslem Pakistanis and described the way in 
which they made trouble recently in the local Hindustan 
Association. Some of these mischief-makers regularly 
published pamphlets of an objectionable nature, and she had 
drawn the attention of Pt. Nehru, Prof. Sundaram and others 
to this. She was very bitter too about the way in which some 
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of the former Indian officials serving under British masters 
used to echo their masters and work against the best interests 
of their country. For instance, a certain official, speaking at 
an Empire Day banquet, had even extolled British rule in India 
as the best thing that had happened to India ! “ I could have 
shot him for that ”, was her angry comment. 

12th September. I had just been deposited by a street-car at 
one end of Yonge Street and was looking for a quiet beauty 
spot when I saw a man emerge from a building and stop to 
pluck a weed or two from the tiny lawn-patch in front of the 
entrance. I thought perhaps he could direct me to a worth¬ 
while spot and so accosted him. And that began it. He soon 
realized that I was from India. For a while we sat at the foot 
of a statue across the street, and he questioned me about India. 
He was not very bright nor particularly well-informed. He 
thought that all that needed to be done in India was to get 
rid of the capitalists and give the world a shining example of a 
successful social revolution. Kill three or four score and thus 
help the millions: that was his recipe. By this time, from his 
accent and his gestures I had concluded he was a Jew, and later 
he confirmed this. But he had absolutely no use for religion: 
“Abolish religion” was his slogan. He was—or rather had 
been, for he had retired—in the fur trade; and, if his account 
of himself could be believed, he was the first to try socialistic 
experiments with his employees : he had always given his men a 
half-day on Saturdays and had reduced their week-day hours by 
one hour. 

Then he turned round and said : “ Why not come up and 
have pot luck with me and meet the wife ? ” As he wouldn’t 
have a refusal, we went up to his apartment. There his wife 
was in the throes of house-cleaning, with a couple of professional 
cleaners to help her. We were told that if we just kept out of 
the way for the greater part of an hour, we should have dinner 
ready by that time. So we sauntered out again and walked 
round the locality. On returning after three-fourths of an 
hour we had a good dinner. 

ISfh September . A wet morning. Read and enjoyed Cyril 
Erskine Scott’s Heavenly Discussion. Incidentally, I was 
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pleased to find that the author makes a distinction, rather like 
the one I have suggested earlier in this diary, between those 
who are genuine followers of Christ and those who owe alle¬ 
giance merely to the Christian Church. He would call the 
former “ Christ-ians ” to distinguish them from “ Christians 

Signs of the Times : 

“ Spick and Span ” (Cleaners) 

“Gentle Barber Shop” 

“Purity” (Meat Mart) 

“ (Meyer’s) Funeral Home ” 

“ Groceteria Clean-e-teria .“Caketeria Marketeria 

Yardstick Rule : The system for giving half-fare concessions to 
children is scientific in Toronto street-cars. Age is not the 
criterion ; it is height. The limit is 53j inches, and it is marked 
olf on one of the vertical rods, for doubtful cases to be brought 
to a decisive test. 

O Canada: Seen in a street-car : “ Canada is a great country. 
Be proud you are a Canadian.” 

14-th September. Went with Jerry to the home of Mrs. Miles 
and her daughter Mrs. Bolsby at the top of the lake, beyond 
Sunnyside. Dined there and in all spent six hours with this 
most interesting family. Of the lot perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing was Mrs. Miles—" grandma ”—who is 72 but has all the 
energy and resourcefulness of youth. She digs and delves in 
the garden, removes a whole garage stone by stone from one 
site to another, and is altogether wonderful. Everybody here 
seemed natural and uninhibited. Unfortunately neither Major 
Bolsby nor his eldest son, Jimmy, was at home ; they, I under¬ 
stood, are “ characters ”. Jimmy, for instance, wears a beard 
ever since his return from India after the War. And all the 
time, Jerry (who, I could see, has a special place in the affections 
of the entire family) teased them, saying they were all “ screw¬ 
ball.” His use of this Americanism brought up the question of 
the origin of the rather similar phrase, “ going hay-wire.” And 
according to Jerry, the fact that this wire, used for tying hay, 
is apt to break into splinters and fly, all over the place perhaps 
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suggested the, application of the phrase to sudden explosive 
behaviour. 

I5ih September. Dr. Mackenzie, President of Upper Canada 
College, drove me over to his college. 

The College is a “private” secondary school, not unlike an 
English “public” school, but, though it has a house system, 
only 105 out of 600 odd pupils live in. At* the same time, as 
Dr. Mackenzie proudly informed me, his school had more 
students from abroad—and from as far as South America and 
Jamaica—than any of the English Public Schools. The institu¬ 
tion goes back to 1829, which is far enough for a Canadian ins¬ 
titution, and is proud of having had Stephen Leacock as “Head” 
boy in 1887. There are, I was informed, 18 private schools of 
this type in Canada, catering for not more than 7 per cent, of 
the schoolgoing population. The vast majority of Canadian 
children study at the state-managed, free, public schools. 

The most interesting features of this school for me were 
the Arts and Painting sections, in which the boys themselves 
designed stage-sets, programmes, etc. for their theatricals. The 
Art and Painting classes are compulsory for the first two years; 
after that they are entirely optional. 

In the evening dropped in at the Rendezvous Bookshop 
and bought Pratt’s Collected Poems, which I want him to 
autograph for me. The bookseller was something of a scholar 
and a connoisseur of “ fine ” books. He told me of a local 
Professor of English Literature, who, encountering the name 
of Dante, asked : “ Dante ! Who’s Dante ? ” 

16th September. Yesterday I had a letter from Mrs. Smith of 
the East and West Association asking me to send her photo¬ 
graphs of myself for publicity purposes, so I walked into the 
studio of Simpson Bros, this morning. As soon as I entered, the 
receptionist asked me if what I wanted was a publicity portrait. 

I later learnt from her that she had asked me this question 
right away, firstly, because the studio was particularly well known 
as a men’s studio and did a lot of publicity work, and secondly, 
because most men don’t like being photographed and ask to. be 
photographed only when they must. The photographer him¬ 
self, Mr. Kay, was a very shrewd and intelligent fellow. As he 
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explained, he studied one’s personality—from hands as well as 
face—and then sought to express this ; he was not content to 
present his client with a portrait which was no more than a 
likeness. Accordingly, he made me talk for some time and 
then, suddenly, asked me to hold the pose I was in. Now, he 
said, he would get naturalness and an expression that would 
reveal the inner man. And after he had taken me in this pose 
he asked me to relax and walk about. Once more he stopped 
me suddenly and “ froze ” me in the posture I was in—hands in 
pocket, and all. Altogether, he got me in five such poses, and it 
will certainly not be his fault if the pictures fail to satisfy. 

17th September. Alf eleven, whom I had met at Syd Smith’s 
house in Ottawa, drove me and Alf David to Niagara Falls. It 
was a bright, mild day and we had a very enjoyable trip both 
ways. 

It was the more enjoyable because of Alf David’s being of 
the party. In fact, the trip was strictly speaking staged pri¬ 
marily for his delectation ; I “ also ran ”. It was part of a 
generous and spontaneous scheme to, give Alf a good time— 
Alf, who '-had served generations of boys and young men as 
cook at Boys’ Camps run by the Y.M.C.A. and had endeared 
himself to them by his understanding of the ways of boys and 
his genial personality. His numerous well-wishers and admirers 
had planned a grand holiday for him, during which he was to 
go places without any cost to himself. Wherever he was to go— 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara, New York (for New York 
was also in his itinerary)—there was somebody ready to take 
complete charge of him, put him up, show him round, and, 
finally, take him to the next stage and hand him over to the 
next man. Syd Smith was his man at Ottawa and Alf eleven 
was doing the honours here. As for Alf David himself, an 
Englishman of 64, who had come over forty odd years ago, he 
was as happy as a schoolboy all day and deeply appreciative of all 
that was being done for him. And not to be outdone in kindli¬ 
ness he insisted on paying for our lunch at Niagara out of the 
25 dollars which the Mothers Y Association of Winnipeg had 
presented him with for his holiday. 

On our way to the falls we called at the farm of Syd Smith 
and his wife Kay, just outside Smithville. This was not Syd 
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Smith of Ottawa but another friend of Alf eleven’s. He had 
only just acquired the farm, a small one of only 25 acres, and as 
yet had no cattle at all. Nonetheless the cottage had electricity 
and a refrigerator and a canning-machine for canning their 
surplus vegetables against winter. Kay was a great help ; she 
was an English girl and came of a farmer’s family. She was 
surprisingly well read too; she had read Nehru’s books and 
knew a fair deal about India. The husband suffered from an 
impediment in his speech ; that was why, in reality, they were 
now living in the country. According to Alf eleven, under 
whom he had worked, Syd was a brilliant young man but his 
speech-defect, which at times made him just unable to utter a 
single word, proved incurable. Ele had even been sent to 
Columbia University by his employers, the Eludson Bay Com¬ 
pany, to take a course calculated to remove speech defects ; but 
to no purpose. Then his wife had decided that the best life 
for him would be one where he could live by himself, and so they 
had bought their farm. And he was already a trifle better, 
Alf thought. 

As we approached the Falls proper, Cleven suggested that 
we both shut our eyes and not open them till we got to where 
he wanted us to see the Falls from for the first time. We 
closed our eyes and he led us to what he thought was the most 
dramatic angle from which to see Ahem. When we opened 
them we saw the two cascades, the American and, to the right 
of it, the Canadian. Frankly, I was not thrilled by the spec¬ 
tacle. But then, as we realised later, our host had miscalculated 
and had not taken us to the right spot. Later, when we stood 
on the parapet right across the Canadian or Horseshoe Falls, I 
did feel that I was beholding something of terrific power and 
energy and, at the same time, of beauty of form and colour. 
For the sun brought out the white and the green of the water 
perfectly. And presently there was a clear rainbow created by 
the sun playing upon the moisture. Besides, now we could see 
the river at eye level, as it were. All this made a great sight, 
but I should not call it a Wonder of the World or anything SO' 
magnificent. I don’t know what the American side (which ; 
was connected with the Canadian by a bridge across the river 
below the point of the Falls) was like, but the Canadian garden: 
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or park from which we saw the Falls was pretty, with green 
turf and flowers and trees and a graceful lodge. 

They take you down a tunnel to the very foot of the Falls. 
You are provided with waterproof cloak and shoes, and the 
thrill is priced at a dollar a head. We forewent the thrill. 

18th September. Called at Simpson’s to see the proofs. As I 
suspected, Mr Kay the photographer is of Central European 
descent. Fie revealed today that he was a Pole and a direct 
descendant of Spinoza. He then explained the metamorphosis 
from Spinoza to Kay. When the Spinozas of Austria settled at 
Krakow in Poland, they came in time to be known as 
Krakowsky. And here, in Canada, the exotic “Krakowsky” 
was anglicised as “ Kay It was okayed, so to speak ! 

Had lunch with President W. R. Taylor at University 
College. Afterwards he showed me round Hart House 
which is the Students’ Union building, as it were. It has not 
only a debating-hall, lounges, dining-rooms, and a chapel but also 
a swimming-pool, a gymnasium, sports rooms for boxing, wrest¬ 
ling and basket-ball, and an indoor racing-track in the form of 
a balcony along tire inside of the gymnasium and the athletic 
rooms. 

I asked Dr. Taylor about the examination system: was it 
like the American ? Though they don’t have external examiners 
in the sense of examiners from other universities, their system is 
rather like the English and ours. Dr. Taylor agreed that having 
our sort of external examiners would be a good thing. I got 
some other information too about the University of Toronto. It 
comprises University College, as a state college, and Victoria and 
Trinity colleges, and others of a denominational nature. Sixty 
miles away—at Guelph—is the university’s Agricultural College, 
which is the oldest institution of its kind on the North American 
continent and one of the oldest in the world. As for its 
Medical College, it is ranked first in the whole of America, with 
the Rockefeller Institute and the Johns Hopkins Medical College 
bracketed second and McGill University third. The present 
enrolment of the university is 17,000, or nearly three times what 
it was last year when the figure stood at 6,000. 

From University College I went to Victoria College in 
search of Dr, Edwin Pratt, whom I wanted to thank for having 
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come over yesterday when I was at Niagara and autographed the 
Collected Poems. I found him in his room—a rather untidy 
one, which, perhaps, is just as the room of a professor who is 
also a poet should be. When I left I was richer by two more 
autographed books, namely, a study of Canadian poetry by E. 
K. Brown, a former colleague of Pratt, now teaching at Chicago, 
and a fifteen-page poem of Pratt’s, called “We are Returning”, 
published after the Collected Poems came out. I shall always 
associate Pratt with my memories of Toronto. For he is not 
only Canada’s leading contemporary poet but is, besides, possessed 
of charming manners and a genial personality. 

At 4 I had an engagement with Captain Cowell. Though 
now a Canadian citizen, he was born in Britain and served for a 
number of years in the Indian Army. After the First World 
War he retired from the army but continued to serve the Govern¬ 
ment of India in horse-breeding assignments in Bangalore and 
the Punjab. Fie has met Gandhi and Nehru and other Indian 
leaders and is now President of the Canadian Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Toronto. 

He took me to his club—the Toronto Club—and there we 
were joined at tea by a youngish man named Plumtree, who 
was introduced to me as the associate editor of the weekly, 
Saturday Night. He was formerly Professor of Economics 
at Toronto University and, during the war, had organized the 
economic controls then in force. He knew hardly anything 
about India, but he, as well as Cowell, bombarded me with 
questions regarding the Hindu-Moslem tension and the latest 
Indian news, which was to the effect that the Pakistani army 
was implicated in the murdering of Hindus and Sikhs in 
Pakistan. Somehow the Parsees also came into the conversa¬ 
tion. And here Plumtree raised an interesting and baffling 
question. He asked me whether the Parsee population was 
declining. I replied that the census showed a rise. He then 
wanted to know how many Parsees had originally migrated to 
India. I had to confess that I did not know the number but 
was certain that it was not a large one. Had we at any period 
suffered any major calamity which might have decimated the 
community ? I said I wasn’t aware of any such major calamity. 
How was it, then, that we were not more numerous than we 
were ? For even if a single couple had come over to India 
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1,300 years ago^ they alone should have multiplied beyond the 
present figure of 115,000, assuming that there was no major 
calamity and that the birth-rate was steady. 

Went to the Upper Canada College, where I was asked for 
the evening by the History Master, Dr. W. G. Bassett. I had 
a very interesting time with him and his English wife, also an 
historian with a couple of boolcs to her name. 

Like the Walrus and the Carpenter, we talked of many 
things, from the influence of Zoroastrianism on Judaism and 
Christianity to the character of Welshmen. In regard to the 
former topic Bassett thought that Carter’s contention in his 
book Zoroastrianism and Judaism, namely that the doctrines of 
the Judgement and Resurrection and of Spiritual Rewards 
and Punishments passed into Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
through Zoroastrianism, was now generally accepted by Chris¬ 
tian scholars. He remembered being taught this by the present 
Bishop of Quebec, who used to take Comparative Religion 
classes at his college. It was naturally gratifying to me to hear 
this, but when we talked of Welshmen I had to tell him that 
my own experience, though very limited, did not bear out his. 
For I had found them warm-hearted and friendly, while he 
accused them of being mean, unfriendly, hard-boiled and pick- 
penny. 

I think discussing Welshmen led us to the late Montague 
Rhodes James, the famous Provost of Eton. Bassett said he had 
known the great man personally and had been his guest more 
than once. Lie added that he had heard him rattle olf his 
ghost stories impromptu. He could weave one round any 
medieval theme on which he happened to be engaged. Indeed, 
the publication of them was the result of a mere accident. He 
used to regale his nephews with made-up ghost stories whenever 
he visited them at Christmas. On one such occasion the party 
included a young publisher, who was convinced that these stories 
were too good to remain unwritten. When he first made a 
publication proposal to old James, he replied that he had no 
time to sit down and write them. Ultimately the persistent 
publisher induced him to dictate them to a stenographer. This 
is how the first series came to be published ; their success led to 
More Ghost Stories of an Antiquarian, 
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Bassett, who is in his middle forties as far as I can judge, 
also knew G. G. Coulton, who was at Toronto shortly before 
his death. He thought that Coulton’s autobiography, though 
interesting enough, hardly did justice to the man’s vitality and 
pugnacity. 

From Coulton we came to Toynbee and his much talked- 
of Study of History. Bassett’s verdict, as a humble fellow- 
worker in the field, was that there was a tremendous back¬ 
ground of knowledge to this book but it nevertheless left the 
impression that the historian was forcing the facts to fit his 
theory. Incidentally, he remarked that Toynbee was rather 
flattering to the Parsees, whom he found difficult to explain in 
terms of his thesis. And, like Prof. Taylor, earlier today, he 
expressed a preference for Collingwood’s Idea of History 
over Toynbee’s work. He added that Collingwood himself had 
a very poor opinion of Toynbee, whom he considered no better 
than Leaky as a historian of European morals. For he was 
making the nineteenth-century mistke of looking for a pattern 
in history to match the evolution principle in nature. 

Today’s Trivia : 

( i ) During the previous year the U.S. public spent 
$1,016,000,000 on newspapers and magazines, and $1,056,000,000 
on radio and musical instruments. 

(ii) Dr. Clouston, a Scotch asylum physician: “ You 

Americans wear too much expression on your faces. You are 
living like an army with all reserves engaged in action. The 
duller countenances of the British population betoken a better 
scheme of life.” (Cited by William James in Tal\s to 
Teachers on Psychology. — N. Y. Times, Book Section, Sept. 
14th). 

(tit) While on college campuses in the U.S.A. they speak of 
Fraternities and Sororities, I understand that in Canada the 
designation ‘Fraternity’ covers a women’s club as well as a men’s. 
(iv) There was a young man who said : ‘ Damn ! 

It is born% upon me that I am 
An engine that moves 
In predestinate grooves: 

I’m not even a bus. I’m a tram.’ 

‘ (From Little Boo\ of Limericks). 
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19th September. After some hesitation I decided to attend the 
Rotary meeting at the Royal York Hotel. I am glad I did, for 
it resulted in a most extraordinary and very pleasant encounter. 

When my name had been mentioned among those of visiting 
Rotarians, a tall, large, middle-aged man approached me and, 
after introducing himself to me as Rotarian Ingram, said he 
would be obliged if I could give him a minute at the end of 
the meeting. I thought at the time that jhe was the Chairman 
of the International Committee whose name I had doubtless 
misheard over the phone as Bingham. 

The meeting over, Ingram came and, after apologizing in 
advance for what might sound a very silly question to ask,— 
for, as he put it, “ Dustoor may be as common a name in India 
as Jones or Smith over here”—put me this question : Was I, 
by any chance, related to a Dustoor whom he had known at 
Glasgow University more than twenty-five years ago ? I re¬ 
plied : “ He was my very dear uncle,—‘ was because he is 

now dead.” “Yes”, he replied, “I was at his deathbed in 
Paris ; for Ardeshir was my dearest friend.” “ You are Norman 
Ingram, aren’t you ? ” I asked. “ He used to write to us about 
you and your mother. I even have at home a picture of you and 
my uncle in tails and top hats and false noses, as you appeared 
at one of your smokers at the University ! ”. . . The marvel of 
this encounter ! Here was I, an Indian, meeting in Toronto a 
Scotsman who had been Uncle Ardeshir’s best friend in Glasgow 
and Paris a quarter century ago ! And it had happened because 
I happened to attend this meeting and he happened to catch my 
name! 

Later, Ingram told me his story. Though an engineer by 
training, he had found it difficult to earn a living as one in the 
post-war Britain of the nineteen-twenties, and had become a 
schoolmaster. Subsequently he had drifted to America and in 
course of time became associated with the publishing firm of 
Ginn and Co. He was now a director of their Canadian branch 
and lived in Toronto with his Californian wife and two sons. 

Rotary Pic bless : 

The Toronto Rotary Club has 440 members. Naturally 
members don’t always know each other. A member at my 
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table had an amusing experience arising from this. Once he 
noticed a fellow passenger on the train sporting a Rotary badge, 
and this led to their discovering that they both belonged to the 
Toronto club ! And yet at my own table was another member 
who knew the names of every single Toronto Rotarian ! 

The speaker today was a French-Canadian Rotarian from 
Quebec. As he spoke in English, he expressed the hope that he 
would do better than the Frenchman who, having occasion to 
bid good-bye to an American friend of his, and wishing to bless 
him with a “ May God preserve you ! ”, exclaimed, “ May God 
pickle you.” 

Double Exposure : Driving me back to town Ingram pointed 
out a cinema-house which has two auditoriums for two simul¬ 
taneous showings of the same progr|mme running in it. 
But the two showings are so timed that while the one is in its 
first half the other is in its second. You can, therefore, walk 
in any time during a continuous programme and yet be sure of 
getting in on the programme during its first half. 

20th September. As arranged with the Ingrams, went to the 
Granite Club, which is the club in Toronto. In fact, it is so 
exclusive that some time back it was quite “ snooty ” about the 
negro singer Marion Anderson’s presence in it. The Ingrams 
told me later that, though this was the Big Club, there was 
more life and sparkling conversation at the Arts and Letters 
Club to which Prof. Pratt had taken me. However, we had an 
interesting time together and good talk, particularly as one of 
our party of four was a young widow, Jane Carr, who knew 
quite a lot about Tagore and who, when we saw her home, 
played us a recording of “ The Sleep that flits on Baby’s eyes.” 

The Ingrams and I spent the latter part of the evening at 
the very modern house of their friends, the Andersons. He is 
a dentist and she a physical instructor, but they are both mar¬ 
vellous with their hands and, between them, have made the 
greater part of their furniture and decoration: their bedsteads, 
their tables and chairs, their lamp-stands and lamp-holders, their 
vases and other knick-knacks, are all their own handiwork. In¬ 
deed, they have a regular workshop in their basement, a work¬ 
shop fitted with every sort of tool and device needed for the 
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pursuit of their hobby. They were in every way a very interest¬ 
ing couple. We talked of a variety of things,—amongst them 
“ yoga ”, In this connection Ingram admitted that he had with 
his own eyes seen demonstrations of fire-walking and the like. 
When the talk turned to provincial jealousies in Canada, they 
seemed to agree that the trouble with Canada was that, after all, 
it was too large to hold together as a single unit. 



7. BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


New York. 

22nd Spetember. Caught the 9.15 bus from Buffalo for New 
York. Till shortly after 1.30 had an uneventful and pleasant 
journey. But we had no sooner left the lovely and leafy town 
of Bath behind us than something went wrong with the gear 
-contraption and the bus came to a standstill. A phone-call to 
Bath presently brought a couple of mechanics and a substitute 
bus. Before we left in this we had lost three hours. This 
meant that now we should not get into New York before two 
in the morning. What impressed me, however, was the resig¬ 
nation and even cheerfulness with which everybody took the 
mishap—everybody including the driver. In fact, the driver 
was a most remarkable person for good humour, patience and 
courtesy. Every passenger, I am sure, was genuinely sorry when 
he handed over to another driver at Scranton. 

More Cleri U.S. : Today’s bus-ride generated these: 

If you wear a tam o’ shanter 
In Atalanta, 

They take you for a gipsy 
From Poughkeepsie. 

There’s dearth of hair 
In Delaware. 

And ditto of brain 
In Maine P 

Not so different! : Another “ Indianism ” in American : 

“The kind of discussion which goes on ... is much 
different from the impression given.”—Harold Taylor, Presi¬ 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, in a letter to the N. Y. 
Times, 21st September. 

Black and White (*) The State University of Texas recently 
started a separate Law Department for negro students. The 
teachers are the same, but the negroes may not attend 
with the whites in common classes. By way of protest no 
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negro had so far joined this Law school, but this year one has 
joined it. He will have the entire duplicate machinery function 
for his sole benefit ! (a) Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter (St. Louis, 
Missouri) has threatened to excommunicate those who seek to 
take court action against the admission of negro children into 
Roman Catholic schools. And, according to the N. Y. Times 
(Sept. 22nd), “about 100 negro students are attending Catholic 
schools under a policy announced by the archbishop, although, 
some negro students have attended Catholic schools here since 
1937. Negroes attend separate schools under the Missouri 
school system.” 

23rd September. Am established for the time being in the 
Goulds’ apartment at McGiffert Hall, 99, Claremont Avenue. 
The rooms are pleasant and bright, and the locality is quiet, 
clean and distinguished, with Riverside church to the south and 
International House a little distance way to the north. 

24th September. Must get down to the preparation of my Texas 
lectures. A busman’s holiday ! 

2 1th September. It has suddenly turned exceptionally cold. The 
thermometer this morning stood at 41°, which is a record for 
this time of year. A little way from New York the tempera¬ 
ture was in the thirties. The central heating has been turned 
on, as indeed it has to be, by law, whenever the temperature 
drops to 55° or less. 

Tit-bits from today’s N. Y. Times : 

(i) Family Members again : “ Both Fords left their Claim B 
stock to family members". 

(ti) Esdel Ford, son of Henry Ford, left property valued at over 
234 million dollars. The tax on this was over 24J millions, plus 3i 
million on gift payments made before his death. 

(«*) There are 23i million Roman Catholics in the U.S.A.; 350,000 
of these are negroes, of whom 66% live in the South. 

28th September. More tit-bits from the N. Y. Times —all from 
this morning’s paper : 

And now the Jews : According to the Chairman of a Jewish organi¬ 
zation for the vocational training of Jews, increased discrimination 
was responsible for a falling-off in the enrolment of Jewish students 
in U.S. professional schools. The total fall was from 88% in 1935 to 
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7% in 1946. A more restrictive application of the quota system is 
seen in Jewish enrolments in Medicine and Destiny. Although the 
total number of enrolments has increased, the Jewish figures show a 
decline in both cases. So too in Law, where such percentages as are 
available for 1945 and 1946 show a fall from 25% to 11,1%. 

They, the People : The American population in April ’47 was 143 
million. Within the last seven years (1940-47) the rural farm popula¬ 
tion has gone down by nearly 3 million and stands now at 274 
million, The city population went up by some % million and now 
totals more than 83J million : an increase of 127%. But the highest 
increase is in the rural, non-farm population, which has increased by 
14'3% or over 3f million, so drat it is now very near 31 million. This 
means that more and more people are living in the country, though 
working in the city. This points to a decentralizadon of the popula¬ 
tion. And quite a number have a garden, a cow or goats, and a few 
chickens. Moreover, as there are over 6,000 commercial plants in 
towns and cities that rent out lockers for frozen food, people are 
storing their own home-grown vegetables and meat. 


Current Jo he in USSR. Circus : 


Clown I: 
Clown II : 
Clown I : 
Clown II : 
Clown I: 
Clown II: 
Clown I : 


{striking pose ) Who am I ? 

I don’t know. 

This is Venus de Milo. 

It can’t be; Venus de Milo had no arms. 

Oh, she has now. 

Where’d she get them ? 

From America of course. They furnish arms to 
everybody. 


30th September. Attended P. E. N. party at the house of Mrs. 
Emanie Arlangi. One of the party, Harrison Smith, publisher 
and one of the editors of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
suggested in the course of conversation that somebody should 
write a play about the Nehrus, adding that Mrs. Hathesingh’s 
With No Regrets was a dramatic story. He told me too how 
he had once advised an Indian lecturer in America to study the 
American Revolution and, particularly, some of the speeches 
made in the British Parliament regarding the inability of the 
American colonists to govern themselves. Thereafter, on one 
occasion the Indian, speaking about India under British 

11 
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Rule to an American audience, very effectually quoted one 
such parliamentary utterance without disclosing till after he 
had finished citing it that it referred, not to India, but to 
America. 

1st October. An Orientation Meeting, or Workshop for 
Speakers, kept me at the^ office of the East and West Association 
from 9.45 to till after 3. Pearl Buck opened the proceedings 
with an account of what the East and West Association stood 
for; how it worked for inter-racial understanding through lec¬ 
tures, publications, exchange of letters; and how it relied on 
public support for its functioning, being but a not-for-profit 
concern. This was followed by specimen talks by a Chinese 
speaker and myself, these being critically considered by two 
“ critics ”—Dr. Julius Bloom, Director of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

J. Raymond Walsh, news commentator of the radio station 
W.M.C.A., who was also there as one of the “consultants”, 
addressed us on American Audiences. He spoke brilliantly for 
nearly 20 minutes. He began by declaring that American 
audiences differed from place to place and profession to profes¬ 
sion. Racial origin too played a considerable part in determin¬ 
ing an audience’s response. For, he emphasized, second and 
even third generation citizens vibrated in sympathy to events in 
the Old Country and retained some of the old values. Secondly, 
he reminded us, underneath the superficial prosperity of 
American life there was today a distinct uneasiness and un¬ 
certainty. This was born of two things: the memory of the 
economic depression of the thirties and the fear of a repetition 
of it, and, secondly, a fear of another and bloodier war. And 
because of these fears most Americans clung with a pathetic and 
desperate hope to the U.N.O. and placed all their trust in it. 
But side by side with this was a pronounced tendency in some 
quarters to isolationism as a way of escape. “Let Asia and 
Europe stew in their own juice ; why should we be involved in 
the misfortunes they have brought upon themselves ”—this was 
their line of thought. Coupled with this was a profound igno¬ 
rance of other peoples and other ways of living. It was appalling 
how an American could go through school and college and 
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university and yet know nothing about the Eastern world, 
where half the world’s people live. And in the meantime he 
was played upon by the publicists and propagandists ; he fell a 
victim to this “ ism,” and that without apprehending the con¬ 
tent of the words that worked their magic upon him. 

Therefore, he advised us, we should tackle our subject, 
whatever it is, in such a way as to make the people of our 
countries live in the imagination of our audience. Let our 
audiences realize that, say, India or China is not an abstraction 
but a concrete reality, a land inhabited by people with the same 
human problems and emotions as their own. Today the 
American press would make us believe that Yugoslavia was a den 
of iniquity ; let the speaker on Yugoslavia tell the Americans that 
Yugoslavs too were human. For the press played up only that 
which was sensational and dramatic; it played up, for instance, 
the fighting in India, but not the solid constructive work. There 
in India was Nehru : one of the foremost thinkers and the finest 
combination of the East and the West; and yet he was not at 
San Francisco when the foundation of the United Nations was 
laid. There was an urgent need for the people of the world to 
understand each other. “ In fifteen years’ time we must under¬ 
stand each other, or we shall destroy each other.” 

At the same time, however ignorant the Americans might 
be, they were generous and liberal and willing to learn. In this 
connection the speaker referred to Niebuhr’s book. Moral Man 
—Immoral Society, in which it is maintained that men in 
their personal relationships and in their near-family relationships 
are on the whole moral; it is when they work in larger groups 
that they'become increasingly less moral. 

The other experts had nothing very original or interesting 
to 'say. But it was amusing and interesting to learn from some 
of those who, like me, were to lecture for the Association, how 
ignorant some Americans were of other countries and customs. 
Thus, an Egyptian girl revealed that she had been asked by 
Americans, not only whether she was used to wearing modern 
costumes but also whether Egypt was in India or South America, 
A girl from Palestine told us that she had actually been asked 
if they wore any clothes at all out there in Palestine ! And a 
Burmese said that for his part he had been asked if Burma was 
in the Bahamas. 
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3rd October . Sigricl and Stan having left last night for a short 
visit to Scranton, I was entirely on my own today. And for 
the first time in my life I cooked all my own meals! 

5th October. The Sunday Times is a great distraction ; I 
have devoted the greater part of the day to enjoying it. Some 
of the fruits of my reading are pickled below : 

Worm-turning ? In Alabama the negroes have decided to take Court 
action against discriminatory state laws on Voting, Transportation 
and Education. Fifty delegates at the three-day Conference of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured Peoples 
endorsed a plan calling upon religious, civic and labour organizations 
of both races to join them as “ soldiers of suffrage ”. This is the 
third major attack to be started in the South in recent years against 
white supremacy, all resulting from the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
in 1914 holding drat dre right to participate in Primary Elections 
provided for by state law could not be denied to negroes. To this the 
South Carolina State replied by adopting the device of removing 
all Primary laws from its statutes, thus converting the Democratic 
Party into a private club that could ban negroes from membership. 
Recendy, in a test case brought by negroes, a Federal District Court 
judge in South Carolina ruled against this procedure. In Alabama 
last fall the electorate voted in favour of the so-called Boswell amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution requiring would-be voters to “ explain and 
interpret ” the Constitution in order to qualify for franchise privilege. 
It was generally conceded that this was aimed at prospective negro 
voters, whose educational standards are low and who would appear 
before White Registration Boards. A Court attack on this amend¬ 
ment is now aimed at, as also on the poll-tax. Court suits are con¬ 
templated too against the inferior transportation provided to negroes, 
and against the restrictions to the study of Law, Medicine, Journalism, 
Dentistry, and Engineering at the University of Alabama and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

At the same time, Aubrey Williams, championing the cause of 
the negroes told them : “ Don’t write off every white man you see. 
You’d be surprised how many white people wish the discrimination 
wasn’t true, wish it was all an easy give and take. There are many 
young white people who want to change this thing. Don’t forget 
that 85,000 people stood against the Boswell amendment. They see 
it your way. You have many, many friends in this country.” 

Negro Precedent: Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, has in- 
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augurated Dr. Charles Spurgeon Johnson, a negro, as its 6th Presi¬ 
dent, and its first negro President. 

Word Sap : (i) I thought one encountered the spelling “dias” for 
“ dais ” only hi Indian English ; but it occurs in today’s Timas, 
and in the Book Section too : . . inarticulate when trapped on a 

women’s dub dias" (Russell Maloney). 

(«) In a Christian Science church service broadcast this morning 
I heard the word “ radiocast ” for the first time “. . . . going to be 
radiocast.” 

Well-fed Research : The U.S. Government spends $600,000,000 on 
scientific research every year. Half the country’s research workers 
are aided by this allocation. 

The Goulds returned in the evening. Stan went down 
to the laundry in the basement and presently Sigrid sent 
me down to him. But, never having been there before, I got 
behind the wrong door in the basement and, as the door shut 
behind me, I found myself trapped. I wandered here and there 
among the hot-water pipes along the maze of subterranean 
passages, went up and came down flights of steps that led no¬ 
where. At last, after about ten minutes of this agony, I suc¬ 
ceeded in opening a door that gave on to the seminary 
quadrangle. The seminary was on the other side of the street 
to McGiffert Hall, but my gnomic perambulations had led 
me under the traffic of the street to the seminary grounds ! 
Once in the seminary I was easily able to get into the street 
and enter McGiffert Hall by the front door. The adven¬ 
ture was over, but while it lasted it was like a chapter out of 
The Castle of Otranto. 

After returning from the public library I accompanied 
Stan to an evening lecture by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr on “ The 
Marshall Plan, America’s Foreign Policy, and the World Prof. 
Niebuhr spoke brilliantly. So full and frank was the speaker’s 
criticism of America’s domestic and foreign policies that I must 
set down his observations at some length. 

America finds itself (he began by saying) under a tremendous 
load of responsibility for the future of the world. Till the other 
day it was shut up in its own continent, and now, like an adolescent 
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mechanic pushed into the Prime Minister’s seat, here is this adolescent 
nation thrust into a fearful responsibility. For whether Americans 
like it or not, the lines of the world’s destiny now run through the 
centre of American life. Will the nation shoulder this responsibility 
with the steadfastness of a parent or whh the uncertainty of an uncle? 
What if depression returned ? Then Americans would surely pull 
out. And yet in die vacuum created by the collapse of Germany, 
Europe needs American help. 

Unfortunately, however, American help began at the wrong end. 
The Marshall Plan should actually have come before, not after, the 
Truman Doctrine, which was a purely strategic move. But the poli¬ 
ticians had not the courage to face the nation and tell it that it must 
help Europe. 

For it is not a question of America’s financial resources. “ We 
are a painfully wealthy nation; our wealth is beyond the wildest 
dreams of the other nations.” Nor is the question merely one of 
relief to Europe ; it is a question of the reconstruction of Europe. 
Europe has informed America that in the next 4 years she needs 
goods worth some 22 billion dollars more than she can pay for ; 
otherwise she will collapse completely. So America’s position is 
that of very rich nation in a very poor world. It produces wealth 
at the rate of 210 billion dollars a year; for the War, which has 
left every other nation poorer, has left America richer than ever. 
During the depression America’s national income was 40 billion 
dollars; but even during the pre-depression years it was never more 
than 80 billion. And now it was 210 billions. Her exports 
amount to 20 billion dollars, though the world cannot pay more than 
8 billion. America, therefore, is virtually giving away 12 billion 
dollars a year. il£ its politicians had acted earlier along Marshall plan 
lines it could have adequately helped Europe then by giving away 
5 billion dollars only. But, unfortunately, no nation likes giving 
away absolutely; Roosevelt knew what he was doing when he called 
his giving away by the less exceptionable name, “ lease-lend ”, 

And yet all dais is not sheer generosity. It is a form of self- 
preservation. A “ generous ” attitude in giving our excess of money 
will deflate prices and avert depression. On die other hand, 
Americans are already short of goods for domestic consumption, and 
so any extra pressure on American goods would make prices shoot 
dp and create inflation. This is the serious problem before America r 
if we talk of giving money away, everybody howls in protest; if we 
talk of giving our goods away, without payment in return, we create 
scarcity at home and consequent infladon. 

That is why it is necessary to have controls and a moderate 
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rationing system. Unfortunately, with an election coming, no poli¬ 
tician dare suggest this, for politicians seem to be agreed that controls 
and rationing are unpopular with housewives. Consequently, the 
present scramble to get the goods that are short and the rugged 
American independence, which means each man for himself, will 
lead the nation for all its 210 billion-a-year productivity to inflation. 

The American public must, therefore, bring pressure to bear upon 
Washington to reintroduce price control and radoning. This is 
the way to integrate America’s domesdc and foreign policy. 

As for America’s foreign policy, it must continue to be aimed at 
checking Russian Communism, which is today a tyranny of the worst 
kind. Communism is both better than Nazism and worse. It is 
better because it contains a .genuinely moral principle : it staxrds for 
human fellowship, it sees a millennium, it is not cynical. But it 
is worse than Nazism just because of this; for its appeal is thus 
much more insidious. America must, therefore, use all its political 
and economic power to counter Russia, which does not make the 
Nazis’ mistake of putting up its own governments in other people’s 
lands, but sets up supposedly native governments. In meeting the 
challenge, the nation must use the highest Christian imagination at 
the top with, if necessary, the guile of the serpent beneath. 

Questions followed. “ Haven’t we Americans done many things 
to make the Russians distrust us ? ” Niebuhr’s reply was that 
they had. For instance, the releasing of the atom bomb on Japan 
without any hint of its intended use to Russia. And that too when 
the decision to use it was taken by Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Potsdam, with Stalin in the next room, so to speak. On the other 
hand, America had made several efforts to win Russia’s trust: witness 
the Baruch Plan for the control of the atom bomb; and, earlier, 
America’s actually falling back in Germany and Czechoslovakia at the 
end of the War to give the Russians a larger share in the conquered 
territory, for which all it got was a pushing-back hundreds of miles 
to the West of Berlin 1 

“Does Planning necessarily lead to Totalitarianism?” The answer 
naturally was : No. And inevitably Niebuhr pointed to Britain. It 
was absurd to think that because Britain was socialistic it was going 
totalitarian. For its passion for freedom was too strong to 
permit this, and its parliamentary tradition was even more democratic 
than the American. He added that he was a complete pragmatist in 
politics. No doubt, the adjustment between the measure of freedom 
to be enjoyed and the necessity for planning was going to be one of 
the biggest social problems of the century ; but we must be less theore¬ 
tical and more pragmatic in finding a happy solution. Unlike Britain, 
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America and Russia were both rigidly theoretical : the one made 
a fetish of Free Enterprise, the other of Communistic Doctrine. 
But how was our boasted Free Enterprise helping to solve the 
present housing problem ? Magnificent sky-scrapers were going up 
when the first need was for thousands of small houses; but Britain’s 
Socialist government saw to it that houses and only houses were 
built. 

In connexion with the politician’s excuse that no regimentation 
was possible in America because of ithe rugged individualism of 
the American citizen, Niebuhr said he was inclined to believe that 
the individualism was rather the result of constant harping on this 
by the press than a natural development. It was rather like the story 
of the gunner and the jeweller. In a certain medieval town it was 
the practice to fire the municipal gun at six every evening. The 
gunner would look into a timepiece in a neighbouring jeweller’s shop 
and would fire his gun at the precise moment that the timepiece 
showed six. When somebody asked the jeweller how he managed to 
keep his time so accurately, he replied : “ I set my clocks by the 

firing of the gun.” 

Somebody asked : “ How can we avoid war ?” Niebuhr’s 
answer was: Firstly, by not allowing ourselves to be pushed into it 
by Russian pin-pricks, whether in Trieste, or Korea, or elsewhere; 
secondly, by having a real economic plan and retaining our economic 
health; for Russia was waiting for a depression to strike us. For if 
a depression came, it was possible that, miscalculating our residual 
health, Russia might start a war, thinking that the depression was a 
sign of our final collapse—the collapse foreseen by Marx. 

11th October. Once more the Sunday Times has furnished me 
with some interesting items: 

Campus News : There has been a drop of 40% in the number 
of foreign students coming to the U.S.A. for study this year. Last 
year there were 18,000 foreign students—twice as many as in any 
pre-war year—hut now the dollar shortage has cut the figure nearly 
by half. On the other hand, Russia is offering liberal scholarships 
to foreign students, and Eastern European nations, particularly, are 
taking good advantage of these. 

Uncle Sam’s Skeleton Spea\s : The National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured Peoples has released a document prepared 
for the United Nations, charging discrimination against negroes in 
the U.S.A. Last year the question was presented to the U.N.O. by 
the National Negro Congress at its annual convention in Detroit. 
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The N.A.A.C.P. has also discussed the matter with the officials of 
the Commission on Human Rights set up by the Economic and 
Social Council. The latest document is called An Appeal for 
Redress, and runs to 150 pages. 

The statement reminds the U.N.O. that “ diere are as many 
negroes in the U.S.A. as there are inhabitants of Argentinaj or 
Czechoslovakia, or the whole of Scandinavia, including Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. We are very nearly the size of Egypt, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, and larger than Canada, Saudi Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Hungary or the Netherlands. We have twice as many 
persons as Australia or Switzerland, and more than the whole Union 
of South Africa.” 

The Flying Yankee : On an average 500 flights took place from La 
Guardia airport every day during the first 4 months of this year. In 
the week ending October 8 this year, there were 3,584 flights, in and 
out, and 68,462 passengers were carried. 

London Lexion : Under this caption were collected a number of 
current English slang words and phrases. These included spiv, 

‘ drone ‘ a gentleman who lives without visible work 
Hence the parody in the New Statesman : 

Come spiv with me and be my spove, 

And we will all the pleasures porve 
That markets black and rackets bring: 

Thou shalt not lack for anything. 

15th October. Today was my first lecture under the auspices 
of the East and West Association. It was at the Congregational 
Church at Rockville, on Long Island, some twenty miles out of 
New York, and the subject was “ India Divided 

I recall a parable related by one of the men after my talk. 
God wanted to destroy the world, so annoyed was He with 
man ’s folly and wickedness in engaging in a second world war. 
But the Son interceded on man's behalf. “ All right ”, said God 
at last, “ I will not destroy them. They will soon acquire the 
knowledge to destroy themselves.” This made another come 
out with the Einstein story popularized by the Reader’s Digest. 
On being asked what weapons he thought men would fight with 
in World War IV, Einstein replied : “ Clubs and spears !” 

Terminological Exactitude : 'A Rockville couples club—or mixed 
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club, as we call it—calls itself “ Ball and Chain Club ” - 

16th October. Went to the Netherland Club, Rockefeller 
Place, to attend the Autumn Dinner of the New York P.E.N. 
Nearly 90 people sat down to dine. 

Five of us were guests of the club and after dinner each of 
us was individually introduced to the gathering by the President, 
John Mason Brown. Mrs. Pandit, as the chief guest, was also 
invited to say a few words. She spoke briefly and beautifully 
on the Receding Prospects of Peace. She maintained that unless 
the common man in every country so moved his government 
that the peace was preserved, the present tensions in the U.N.O. 
would surely lead to war. 

There followed a symposium on Book-reviewing and Criti¬ 
cism. By far the most striking contributions to this were made 
by the President himself. Among the many things he said as a 
dramatic critic himself was that the true critic in the theatre 
measured up a production against his ideal, but he drew his 
knowledge of that ideal not from art alone but from ljfe as 
well. Too many critics, however, had a set art-pattern in mind, 
such as a perfectly constructed Pinero play. By such a standard 
Shaw’s Man and Superman would be judged a failure; and 
Max Beerbohm actually said of it that it was a most marvellous 
play to witness but wasn’t a play at all! Mason Brown praised 
G.B.S. as himself the supreme theatre-critic and, in this connex¬ 
ion, recalled G.B.S.’s crack at his be'ie noir, Henry Irving, that 
Irving would rather spend a night with the theatre than with 
Helen of Troy! 

Among those who took part in this symposium were Harry 
Hansen, of the New Yor\ Tribune, Orville Prescott, of tire New 
Yor\ Times, Thornton Wilder, Manuel Komroif, and Frederic 
Melcher, who, by the way, pointed out that, in spite of the 
common complaint regarding the flood of books being issued 
today, actually there were fewer published today than some 
years back. 

17th October. Tawpaw Brigade : The anonymous writer of 
today’s Topics of the Times column mentions the “Pawpaw 
Brigade ” as an illustration of deteriorating manners. He main¬ 
tains that “The P. B. is at an all-time high of activity.” It 
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believes in placing hands fa mili arly on women’s shoulders,, 
though the women are perfect strangers, just introduced. It 
puts arms round a woman’s waist during a first conversation. 
It flings “ darling ” and “ sweetheart ” at saleswomen in shops 
and at other unknowns. Will this result, asks the writer, in 
lovers being obliged to fall back on “ Miss ” and “ Madam ” ? 
Will the girl respond in the moonlight thus: “ Dear Mr. 
WhefBeman, Referring to your request of even date, you may 
kiss me” ? 

18th, 19th, 20th October. Worked, worked, worked ! 

21st October. Did no work at all today ! 

Dined with Silvers at Otjen’s Restaurant, Brooklyn ; there 
was a floorshow after dinner. Then Silvers took me to his old 
shop, the Caton Pharmacy on Caton Avenue. From there we 
went to his apartment. It was crammed full with valuable and 
expensive articles, and he proudly showed me everything he had, 
down to his suits (of which he has 25) and his kitchen linen. 
He is a dear old soul and I could see from the way in which 
everybody greeted him that he was held in affectionate esteem 
by them. His scrap-book too contains numerous tributes to his 
kindness. And I add mine here: he is nothing if not large- 
hearted. Why, not content with entertaining me as he did this 
evening, he forced me to accept a tie which he had bought at 
Montreal; and, if he had had his way, I should have come away 
with a white shirt of his as well ! For, knowing that I was 
going to lecture, he wanted me to face all my audiences 
“dressily” in a white shirt. 

24th October. Sigrid, Stan and I went to Lake Success, where 
we were due to lunch with Mrs. Pandit. We reached there 
when the “ warmongering ” resolution of the U.S.S.R. was being 
debated in the Political Committee of the General Assembly, 
The Ukranian delegate had the floor and he certainly did not 
pull his punches or curb his tongue when speaking of the alleged 
warmongers in the U.S.A.: phrases like “ dregs of society ” and 
“criminals” peppered his argument. One felt that he was 
spoiling a not altogether unreasonable case by such excesses. 
When the meeting adjourned for launch, Mrs, Pandit, her secre- 
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tary Kaul, Mr. Shiva Rao of the Indian Delegation, and the 
three of us went for lunch to a quiet little restaurant, “The 
Hidden House ”, a couple of miles away. 

Mrs. Pandit was in a very friendly and communicative mood, 
and as I was seated at table to her right and Sigrid to her left, 
we three had a little inner conversation of our own throughout 
the meal. 

At one stage the conversation turned to Asia and the Great 
Powers. She related a story she had heard. Two fledglings set out 
on their first flight. One returned in good shape, but the other 
was very badly battered. When asked what had happened, the 
bedraggled little thing answered that it had by mistake got in¬ 
volved in a game of badminton ! This, Mrs. Pandit observed, 
was a not unsuitable parable for the fate of Asia within the 
last century: she had become the shuttlecock of rival European 
powers playing for victory. 

Huntington, Long Island 

25th October. I am week-ending with the Matigots. Louis 
drove me over to the “ Neck ” and afterwards to the birthplace 
of Walt Whitman. This is a small unpretentious cottage, 
now owned by a Mr. Forster. He does not allow the public 
inside the house any longer, having realized that, one way and 
another, it does not pay. But Louis managed to catch him in 
the porch and introduced me in his usual charming way as a 
visitor from India. This worked like “ Open Sesame 

The old man looked like a working-man; he was dressed 
in a very tattered old coat, all begrimed and covered with paint. 
But that was because he was in the midst of house-painting. 
He, however, took time out to show us round the rooms and 
furnish a commentary. None of the furniture, he honestly 
acknowledged, was Whitman’s, though it was all “ period ”. It 
was all from his own and his wife’s families. He disclosed too 
that a wealthy admirer of the poet had recently offered to buy 
the house and present it, along with some Whitmaniana of the 
order of First Editions and the like, to the town authorities, if 
they would undertake the upkeep. But the mayor, or whatever 
they call him—who, incidentally, is an undertaker—could not 
see his way to “ undertaking" this. 
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In the evening Dr. and Mrs. Jablonower and Miss Jamer— 
all of the Education Department—came to supper. They were 
fine company and we didn’t know a dull moment either at 
table or, later, in the drawing-room. Old “Jabby”, as he said 
his students called him, was a short, elderly man, full of amusing 
anecdotes. I recall two of his contributions. 

One was the remark—isn’t it Bertrand Russell’s ?—“ I am 
firm, you are stubborn, he is mulish.” The other was the story 
of the three rather deaf men in a railway coach. Said A : 
“ I think this is Wembley.” B dissented : “ No, it’s Thursday.” 
C cheerfully chimed in: “So am I. Come let’s have a 
drink 1” 

After dinner we discussed the Palestinian problem. The 
Jablonowers were Jews, but they were not Zionists. Indeed, 
Jabby argued that the Zionist movement arose from a literal in¬ 
terpretation of utterances urging Israel’s return to Zion—a re¬ 
turn which was conceived of as purely spiritual but was now 
being interpreted as an actual physical return to Palestine. 

Here are two items encountered in today’s Times: 
Anti-Red Stars over Holywood : The absurd investigation of the 
Motion Picture Industry by the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities has led to some strange revelations regarding 
peoples’ conceptions of what constitutes Communism. Of course it 
was argued that “The Song of Russia” was a Communist picture, 
and such “ learned ” men as Robert Taylor and Adolphe Menjou 
held forth on the perils of Communism. But Mrs. Rogers, mother 
of Ginger Rogers, beat them all. She testified that “None but the 
Lonely Heart ” was communistic: did not a review of it point to 
its being “ moody ” and steeped in “ Russian melancholy ” ? Also, 
in the story does not the son refuse to join his mother’s shop, saying 
that he would not squeeze those poorer than himself ? 

“ We fail !” : Some 100 teachers out of the 6,000 assembled for an 
Education Convention in Colorado were examined on 25 questions 
from the Denver Public School texts. Some scored 20 per cent, or 
5 correct answers ! And there were howlers too! Take these: 

“ George Washington drafted the Declaration of Independence 
single-handed.” 

“The Monroe Doctrine guaranteed equal rights to all.” 
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26th October. In the afternoon a French couple, just returned 
from a three-months’ sojourn in France, dropped in. They 
gave a very pathetic account of the plight of the people there, 
and the Matigots and this couple were agreed that they 
wouldn’t care to go back to France for anything; life was so 
much more comfortable here. Indeed, everything there now 
seemed to them dull and slow : people seemed to crawl along 
in the subways, they walked anyhow in the streets, etc. As for 
food, things were pretty bad in France. But, as the visitors 
confessed, the British people had even poorer food than the 
French, but such was the social sense and self-respect of the 
British people as a whole that, unlike the French, they hardly 
had a black market among them. 

New Y or\ 

21th October. Have just read the Chancellor of the University 
of Chicago Robert M. Hutchins’s The Education We Need, 
an address delivered in May this year. His argument is that 
there are certain paradoxes in the American system of education 
and in the American attitude. It runs thus: 

(i) We Americans think that because we spend millions on 
educadon we are really educating. Our devotion to education is 
to the symbol, not to the reality. In this respect Britain’s going for¬ 
ward with her Education Act of 1944, in spite of her economic 
troubles, is an act of faith and shows that Britain really appreciates 
the value of education. On the other hand, in America both the G. I. 
Bill of Rights and the National Youth Administration are due, not to 
our regard for education, but to our fear that there would be un¬ 
employment six months after the war. 

(it) We think we have a truly democratic system because we 
provide free education and education for all, regardless of intelligence 
or ability to profit by it. But actually, since the cost of education is 
not primarily the fee, but the cost of living while one is learning, in 
actual practice the length of one’s education is determined by the 
strength of one’s purse. In this respect America is behind every 
country in Europe ; for there they have a rigorous competitive system 
by which those who are qualified are enabled to live as well as pay 
their fees while studying. “As a self supporting student who tried 
to live first and study afterward, I can testify that the combination is 
possible only because the American university demands so little study. 
If we had any intellectual competition in our universities, it would at 
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once become apparent that it is not possible for a boy to work eight 
hours a day in a factory, as I once did,- and get a university education 
at the same time. Under these circumstances I did not get an 
education : I graduated from college, which is not the same thing.” 
The university should be only for those who have demonstrated their 
capacity by competition for advanced study, professional training, 
research and leadership. “ The basic task of education for citizenship 
should be performed outside the university.” “ The 650 or more junior 
colleges in the country could be transformed into the colleges which 
would stand at the apex of this system of popular education. . . . 
Only those who had shown the ability to go on should be admitted 
to the university, at least at the cost of the tax-payers.” Let us even 
give a Bachelor’s Degree “ to induce the others not to go on.” “ I 
have frequendy recorded my sympathy with Barret Wendell’s pro¬ 
posal that every American citizen should have the Bachelor’s degree 
conferred upon him at birth." 

(*'«) A paradox is presented by what people expect of education 
—social and vocational success—and the reality. For when everybody 
is educated, where is social status ? (“ Where everybody’s somebody 

nobody’s anybody ”, as Gilbert says.) And as for vocational 
success, our training is such that it is antiquated or useless for the 
conditions in which the vocation is exercised. 

On the other hand, “ What education can do, and perhaps all it 
can do, is to produce a trained mind.” 

(zV) The final paradox is that American education can produce 
material goods—whether bombs to kill with or medicines to cure 
with—but is gradually losing its power to save die world. 

31st October. Spent the greater part of the day at Flushing 
Meadows. Kaul, Mrs. Pandit’s Secretary, introduced me there 
to a Reuter’s correspondent who, he said, wanted to interview 
me. The interview went somewhat as follows: 

He : What is your impression of America’s attitude towards 
India ? 

I: She is interested more in the sensational than in the 
constructive activity in India. The American public 
is given long accounts of the trouble in India, but 
it isn’t told much about what is being done to 
put all sorts of economic and social plans into ope¬ 
ration. The public here does not know how much 
is being done to build up a true democracy. There 
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is much interest about India, no doubt, but little 
understanding. 

He: Do you find the Americans woefully ignorant about 
even the geography of your country ? For instance, 
tine other day, in a meeting of college-educated 
Americans somebody enquired if Bombay was a 
suburb of' Bengal! 

I: I can quite believe that. And yet sometimes one is 
surprised at the very real interest shown in India. 

He: What is your feeling about the U.N.O. ? 

I: I rather think that all the shouting and the scrapping 
frighten us more than they should. It is not such 
a bad thing after all for people to get things off 
their chest; that sometimes prevents an explosion. 
In the older days secret diplomacy kept things from 
us; now we see how things are going from day to 
day and we are sometimes unduly alarmed. 

He: What has been India’s contribution to the U.N. ? 

I: It has been of two kinds. Firstly, India has champion¬ 
ed the cause of the smaller nations,—especially the 
Asiatic ones. . . . 

He : We shall call them Asian, shall we ? 

I: O yes ! Asian. And secondly, India judges every 
matter, as it comes up, on its merits. We are not 
committed to either side of the present struggle in 
the U.N.O. That, of course, has made us unpopular 
in certain quarters, and our Mrs. Pandit is referred 
to as “unpredictable”. And this, only because we 
refuse to vote consistently with the one bloc against 
the other. 



8. IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


A lew Yor\ to Des Moines, Illinois 

1st November. Though. I have already had a couple of engage¬ 
ments under my contract with tfye East and West Asso¬ 
ciation, the touring around as a lecturer begins today. From 
now on I shall be rather like Stephen Leacock’s rider who flung 
himself upon his horse and rode madly in all directions. And I 
am going to like it too ! 

S 

Des Moines, Illinois 

5th November. Reached here a trifle late and went straight to 
Hotel Savery, where there was a reservation for me. Even be¬ 
fore I could bath there was a call from the Des Moines Tribune 
inquiring when I could give their representative an interview. 
There Was to be a radio interview at 10.45, so I gave this 
newspaper 10 o’clock. 

The newspaperman was an interesting fellow and well in¬ 
formed on international affairs. But there was little interview¬ 
ing done. As he himself acknowledged, he did most of the 
talking and gave me his views on affairs instead of getting mine. 
In fact he made up his report from odds and ends picked up, 
not during the interview proper, but during conversation 
in the street, when Durrie (my local host) and he and I were 
speeding along to the broadcasting station. And these odds and 
ends were mainly about the Parsis and their religion. 

A girl-photographer had accompanied him, and the inter¬ 
view—picture and all—appeared in the noonday edition. It was 
headed: “ city discovered for the parsis ” and opened: 

“ As far as available records show, Prof. P. E. Dustoor 
Wednesday discovered Des Moines for the Parsis ...” Al¬ 
together it was a most breezy report and not without embellish¬ 
ments, such as that the Parsis came to India in “the 8th 
century ” and that the God of the Parsis is “ Ahura Mazda, God 
of light and good”. (The fellow had evidently gone to his 
office and consulted an encyclopedia before writing his stuff !) 
But what amused me most was this odd remark: “ He spoke 
English perfectly although with a slight Oxford touch.” And, 
12 
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yet this was not the first time I had had Americans refer to my 
“ Oxford accent ”, by which I presume they meant that I spoke 
English and not American. 

At the K.R.N.T. studio Durrie entrusted me to Betty Wells, 
in whose programme I was figuring. She was a very capable 
woman. She asked me the usual questions about Indian condi¬ 
tions, very often typing and speaking at the same time. The 
idea was to hit upon the precise points which we might deal 
with in the programme. Nothing was actually rehearsed in this 
way, but the field of questioning was, as it were, fenced off. 
And then at 11.30 we had a ten-minute interview. 

I forget which commercial interest was sponsoring the pro¬ 
gramme ; all I recall is that it was an A.B.C. (American Broad¬ 
casting Company) programme. She asked me when and why I 
had come to the States; what India was going to do now that she 
. was free ; what I thought of the Americans; what the relations 
between America and India were likely to be; and whether I 
was optimistic about the future of India. My answer to the 
question regarding my impression of the American people was 
something like this: “ Let me begin with their virtues. I have 
b?en impressed by their friendliness and their cheerfulness. 
And I don’t mean merely friendliness towards a stranger like me; 
I mean general friendliness in their relations with one another. 
I haven’t, for instance, seen anybody in America lose his temper. 
On the other hand, I, as an Indian particularly, was sorry 
that they did not treat their minorities better. Also I have felt 
that Americans are a little too conscious of their present power 
and position. They perhaps talk too much about it; but then 
Americans have always been great talkers !” 

Durrie, whom I soon found myself calling Paul, came over 
again in the evening and drove me to his home, about five 
miles out of town. After dinner he showed me his collection of 
Indian souvenirs,—from dhoties and johras to carved Kashmiri 
boxes and Tibetan trinkets. 

Des Moines to New Yor\ 

6th, 7th November . Left Des Moines shortly after noon. 
Passed the time reading four Oxford Pamphlets and perpetrating 
more clerihews: 
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Not dollar nor bob. 
But corn-on-the-cob 
Should be current coin 
In Des Moines. 


Doubtless, Iago, 

In Chicago, 

Would have taken Othello’s bride 
For a ride. 


They’re plucky 
In Kentucky, 

But they’re cuter 
In Utah. 


Is it true that in Utah 
A suitor 
Can be none 
But a Mormon ? 


If his hen were 
In Denver, 

What would the rooster 
Do in Wooster ? 


Would enjoy 
Meeting Helen of Troy ? 
Well, try 
Troy, N. Y. 


He wrote her 
In Minesota; 

Came her phone 
From Yellow Stone. 


Shade of Cardinal Newman 
Meets ditto of Truman.— 
‘Wrote an Apologia pro vita tua?’ 
‘ Sure 


The Rivals: 

Mr. Clerihew : Much more slick 

Than you, Limerick, 

And very new 
Am I, Clerihew. 

Mr. Limerick : So you think you’ll supplant me, Mr. Clerihew, 
’Cause you’re so smart and slick and so very 

new ? 

But I, Limerick, 

Will be damned if Old Nick 
Doesn’t roast you in Hell after I bury you ! 

Princeton, N.f. 

9th November. Am once more in the lovely home of the 
Osgoods. 

Mr. Sandy Armour made a fourth at supper. A delightful 
man, with a fine sense of humour, he told this story to illustrate 
the senselessness of most sectarian wrangling. Once Lloyd 
George was relating how in his little Welsh village there was a 
fearful quarrel among the churchmen about whether one was 
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baptized in the spirit or into the spirit. Somebody asked him 
which side he had favoured. He' replied : “ I don’t now re¬ 
member ; all I remember is that whichever side I did favour I 
favoured with tremendous zeal.” And Prof. Osgood capped it 
with this one. A stranger in a small southern township was 
pointed out two Baptist chapels. “ Why two in this little 
place ?” he inquired. His negro guide explained : “Why, de one 
be dat wot holds that Pharaoh’s, daughter found Moses in de 
bulrushes \ but de oder hold dat dat is wot de oder one says.” 

Prof. Osgood also related his experience as a young pre¬ 
ceptor—or what we call a tutor—with a group of young 
undergraduates whom he was teaching Hamlet. The 
group comprised a Gallant, an Idler, an average Athletic Fellow 
and an Unhappy Lad whose father had just died and whose 
mother was prostrated with grief. The young preceptor found 
it difficult to enthuse this group over the play, and finally asked 
each one of his pupils in turn why he didn’t warm up to 
the thing. Their answers were characteristic. 

Gallant: “ I have no use for a guy who treats a girl like 
that.” 

Idler : “ I’ve no use for a guy who just hangs around.” 

Athlete : “ I’ve no use for a guy who doesn’t go out and 
do tilings.” 

Unhappy Lad : “ I’ve no use for a guy who treats his 
mother like that.” 

When Prof. Osgood related this to his former teacher, Prof. 
A. S. Cook of Yale, Cook commented that that was as good 
criticism of the play as any he had met with. 

Professor Osgood also told the story of Low Prof. Child 
once gave the quietus to the proposal that there should be more 
apparatus and equipment used in the class-room. Child started 
by remarking that he didn’t feel the need of any, but suddenly 
corrected himself and said : “ But wait! Yes, I think we should 
have an aviary.” “ An aviary ?” they asked him in surprise. 
“Yes, an aviary, so that we can have the bird under observa¬ 
tion when we read Shelley’s Sfylar\” 

11th November. At breakfast the conversation was mostly 
about recent cinema pictures. The Osgoods were in raptures 
over Henry V and English productions generally. It was in- 
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teresting to discover how highly prized English talkies are among 
educated Americans; for the Osgoods were not the first to ac¬ 
knowledge to me that these were infinitely superior, as a class, 
to Hollywood productions. 

And while we were at this, Judy, a grown-up niece of the 
Osgoods who was on a short visit to them, confessed that she 
and her friends had gone twice to see Noel Coward’s Blythe 
Spirit —the second time to follow the English dialogue ! 

I had an engagement with Mr. Howell of the Princeton 
Faculty. Among other things he gave me the following parti¬ 
culars about the Faculty. 

(i) All Professors and Associate Professors are on perma¬ 
nent tenure ; all Assistant Professors are on three-year contracts, 
and all Instructors on yearly ones. Both these latter would 
normally get a second term, but after that they would either be 
promoted to the next higher grade or have their services termi¬ 
nated on a year’s notice. The University can do this, because 
there are always men ready to get on to the Faculty at Princeton 
(as also Harvard and Yale) even at a lower salary than elsewhere. 

(«) The salaries are : 

Instructor .. $1800 rising to $2500 a year 

Asst. Prof .. $3000 „ „ $4000 „ 

Assoc. Prof. .. $4500 „ „ $5800 „ 

Professor .. $6000 „ „ $8000 „ 

(Plus $500 equally since the War.) 

This is higher than the average in the State Universities. 
E.g., a State University Professor would get something like the 
Assoc, Professor’s grade at Princeton. At the same time, even a 
Princeton Professor’s salary was comparable only to the income of 
an average lawyer or dentist. It could not compare with either 
the income of a prominent lawyer or the salary of a Civil Servant 
at Washington, who would, on an average, get about, 200 dollars 
more than the Professor and, in some cases, 4,000 more than the 
Professor’s highest. And, of course, business executives earned 
much more—anything from 15,000 to 100,000, depending on the 
size and nature of the corporation. 

On the other hand, a Preparatory School teacher—who 
taught 3rd to 8th grade boys and girls—would in the town 
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schools get something like the starting pay of a Princeton 
Instructor ; and a Secondary School teacher—who taught in 9th 
to 12th grades (i.e., up to graduation year)—would get an Asst. 
Professor’s starting pay. (In the rural areas salaries are lower : 
they would be around $800-900 a year.) 

Lunched at the Nassau Club with Prof. Donald Stauffer, 
Chairman of the English Department. 

Afterwards he took me to the Secretary’s office, from where 
he obtained for me the year’s Official Register and a pamphlet, 
written by himself, entitled “The Idea of a Princeton Educa¬ 
tion ”. We then went to his room, an unpretentious room with 
a small bookcase with a handful of books in it, a blackboard, a 
large table, a few chairs, a writing-table and a telephone in one 
corner, and innumerable cigarette-stubs everywhere. There he 
explained to me how the latest Princeton system was going to 
work. With the help of blackboard and chalk he demonstrated 
how, starting with a broad spread, covering five different courses, 
the student worked up in his fourth or senior year to a specia¬ 
lized apex. He emphasized that Princeton stood for a broad- 
based and integrated cultural education ; unlike Harvard and 
Columbia, it did not believe that any combination of subjects 
picked up at random made for real education. 

The New Plan is somewhat like this. In his Freshman year 
a student is now required, firstly, to acquire greater skill in the 
use of English or mathematics, and, secondly, to extend his in¬ 
tellectual interest to each of four essential regions of knowledge, 
namely, The Natural Sciences; The Social Sciences (not in¬ 
cluding History) ; Arts and Letters; and History, Philosophy, 
Religion. With this end in view, he has to offer, and complete 
by the end of his Sophomore year, two one-term courses selected 
from those under each of these four broad fields of knowledge. 
In his Sophomore year, while still working to complete this 
exploratory or “ distributional ” work, he is to begin concentrat¬ 
ing his attention on one of the three traditional divisions of the 
liberal arts, namely, Mathematics and Science, the Social 
Sciences, and the Humanities. He may, for example, elect to 
make the division of the Humanities the field of his divisional 
concentration. In that case, he will proceed to take a certain 
number of related courses in several departments—such as the 
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arts, literature, music, philosophy—comprised within this broad 
division. In his Junior year, while still continuing with the divi¬ 
sional concentration, he must begin departmental concentration. 
Thus, the Humanities student will now proceed to concentrate on 
either art, or literature, or music, or philosophy. After passing 
an examination in the division (e.g. Humanities) of his concen¬ 
tration, he proceeds to the Senior year, in which he concentrates 
entirely on his chosen department (e.g. literature) with 
a view to passing a comprehensive examination on the particular 
department of his concentration. 

We discussed the Great Books Scheme. Stauffer criticized 
it for its inflexibility and for the very great demands it makes 
on the teacher, who is, presumably, expected to teach all the 
books. He complained too that there was very little freedom 
allowed to the teacher to teach in his own way. Thus, at St. 
John’s, Annapolis, where the system was followed, the teacher 
had his orders as to what exactly he was to cover in a particular 
class—so much so that he was even told how many inches down 
the page and at what precise line he was to begin the day’s 
lesson. 

Prof. Osgood put into my hands a bound volume of letters- 
in-photostat. They were the letters written from India, in 
1841-42, by Mrs. Osgood’s grandfather Joseph Owen, who was 
then a young man and had only recently gone out to India as a 
missionary. These letters made interesting and amusing reading. 
They revealed for one thing, the genuine hostility and contempt 
with which orthodox Hindus and Moslems alike regarded these 
foreigners who stood at the street corners and in the bazaars, 
harangued them about salvation through Christ and distri¬ 
buted the gospel in Persian. They, however, also revealed the 
utter sincerity and confidence with which these disseminators of 
Christ’s message worked among what they considered an utterly 
benighted people. 

I must also record two stories—true stories—told me today 
by Prof. Osgood. The first one may be entitled “ Musical 
Chairs ”. 

A certain new-rich businessman of Philadelphia having passed 
away, a Rev. Mr. Haynes, pastor of a fashionable church, was 
called in for the funeral, which was, of course, a big affair. As 
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it happened the clergyman’s conveyance had a breakdown 
on his way to the house and he hurried in late and embarrassed 
at the thought that everything was possibly held up on his 
account. Some minor preparations had, however, still to be 
made, since, the family being all in an upper room and the 
friends of the family on the ground floor, it had just been realized 
that the service would have to be conducted from the landing. 
Meanwhile, the hot and flustered Mr. Haynes saw a chair near 
him and plumped into it. Immediately, from underneath him, 
the loud strains of a popular melody filled the house of mourn¬ 
ing. “ There’s goin’ to be a hot time in town tonight ” sang 
the padre’s musical chair ! 

The second story may be called “Occupational Hazard”. The 
year in which Prof. Osgood retired—1937—was particularly rich 
in retirements from the Princeton Faculty, for all those who had 
come as young preceptors under Woodrow Wilson had simul¬ 
taneously earned rest from their labours. And most of them de¬ 
parted in a blaze of a academic glory. But a stenographer in a 
local insurance office was most unhappy. “What is this new 
disease from which most of the older professors are suffering ?” 
she asked a fellow worker. “ Never heard of it ”, said the other. 
“Why,” returned the soft-hearted steno, “ this -morning’s paper 
reports they have all got Emreitus,” making the last word rhyme 
with “ colitis ”. 

After dinner the Osgoods had a visit from a friend, a real 
Bostonian, Edward Lillie Pierce. Descended, as his second name 
Lillie indicates, from a family that has played a significant part in 
American history, Mr. Pierce revealed in the course of the evening 
that as a young boy of about ten he had had dinner with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and that his father had been a friend of John 
Bright towards the end of the latter’s life. In fact, Mr. Pierce 
was full of the most interesting reminiscences of famous New 
England characters; for instance, he was convinced that several 
of New England’s Lowells and Cabots and other proud 
Bostonians needed to be debunked, for their families did not 
really go back to colonial days at all, having come over after 
the Revolution. The talk turning to the traditional rivalries 
between Harvard, Yale and Princeton Universities, Prof. Osgood 
came out with the following delightful story, which I like to 
label “ The Retort Illegitimate ”, 
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An Old Princetonian found himself in a club in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he was ragged and badly baited by the 
Harvard men in the midst of whom he found himself. He took 
the badgering very resignedly at first but after having had 
enough of it he decided he would speak back. “You know”, 
he said, “ this ragging of yours reminds me of what a fellow 
called Adams once said at a Rotary meeting. As you are aware, 
it is the custom in some Rotary clubs for visiting Rotarians to 
stand up and introduce themselves. Well, one man got up and 
said : ‘Mr. Rotarian President, my name is Cabot; I come from 
Boston; I studied at Harvard ; I work for Cabot, Cabot, and 
Cabot, Lawyers, and I have a son and a daughter. The son is 
a Freshman at Harvard, and my daughter is a Junior at 
Wellesley’ Then a second chap stood up and announced him¬ 
self : 1 My name is Jeffprson and I am a Yale graduate. I have 
two sons, both at Yale’. It was now Adams’ turn. He rose 
from his seat and said: ‘ Mr. Rotarian President, my name is 
Adams; I am a Princeton graduate ; I work for the Steel Trust 
Corporation ; I am unmarried ; my sons are at Harvard ’ ”. 

The Osgoods today gave me a book to read, called Tea 
Time, by a friend of theirs, Lady Adams. Dipping into it 
I came across the following very interesting tit-bit. Lady Adams 
once found a whole Normandy village flocking to an execution. 
She was shocked and asked one of the villagers why they did 
so. The answer was: “ Mon Dieu, Madame, il faut avoir des 
emotions.” When I reminded Mrs. Osgood of this tit-bit in 
Lady Adams’ book, she told me of what the reaction of a 
French woman she knew was to the news that Mrs. Osgood’s 
daughter had just had a second child only 18 months after her 
first. She exclaimed : “ But zey will fight 1” 

A Case of Gin : Americans as often as not pronounce the 
second syllable of “ Elgin ” as though it were potable “ gin ”. 

12th November . After breakfast went on a short shopping 
expedition with Mrs. Osgood. 

At one stage of our shopping, as we emerged from the 
grocer’s, Mrs. Osgood stopped to talk for a minute to a rather 
shabby old person who looked distinctly down and out. When 
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we had resumed our walk, Mrs. Osgood apologized to me for 
not having introduced me : “ But that was Prof. Preston, whose 
wife, the former Mrs. Cleveland—President Cleveland’s widow 
—passed away a few days ago, and he is an utterly broken man.” 
She proceeded to dwell on the charm and character of the de¬ 
ceased. I recall three of her reminiscences. 

At a big annual fair where Mrs. Cleveland as the First Lady 
of the Land (as she then was) was obliged to stand and shake all 
the women by the hand, a countrywoman came up to her and 
miseratingly inquired: “ B’aint ye tired, Mrs. President ?” 
Graciously she replied in dialect: “ I be.” 

There was the time too when Prof. Osgood was still a young 
preceptor and they used to have social gatherings periodically 
at certain Princeton houses. (Incidentally, it was at one of these, 
Mrs. Osgood confided, that she and the young preceptor had 
seen each other for the first time.) At one of these, everybody, 
including the young Osgood, was introduced to Mrs. Cleveland. 
Mrs. Cleveland happened to be present too on a subsequent such 
occasion, but the young preceptor, modestly feeling that he could 
not expect the Great Lady to remember him on the strength of 
a casual introduction, shrank from obtruding himself on her 
notice. Presently he heard Mrs. Cleveland playfully remarking 
to some bystanders: “ And there is Mr. Osgood trying to look 
as if he did not recognize me.” 

About the strength of the lady’s character, Mrs. Osgood 
gave the following illustration. When Mrs. Cleveland lost her 
eldest daughter, aged 9, she not only bore"up with a degree of 
calm fortitude that won everybody’s admiration, but she was 
heard to remark to a sympathizer : “ All my life I have built a 
bridge of ideals, hope and faith—and it has stood.” 

As we were setting out for my engagement at the Present- 
day Women’s «Club, Prof. Osgood asked me if I suffered from 
“butterflies in the stomach”. I had never heard this expres¬ 
sion before, but I guessed what the old man meant—that 
sinking feeling which a timid person experiences just before a 
public ordeal. I assured him that I was a stranger to both the 
phrase and what it suggested. “ No butterflies in me ”, I added, 
“ when I am due to address an American audience on India, for 
I know that it would know even less about India than I do!” 
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This led the Professor, who is full of fun, to tell me of 
another occasion when he was in the company of a lecturer-en- 
route. Then it was a writer of children’s books, and he was 
accompanied by his publisher, a rather serious young female. 
With a view to getting the man’s mind off the approaching 
lecture and thus to forestall the fluttering of the butterflies, he, 
keeping as straight a face as he could, asked the solemn little 
publisher if she would consider publishing books for those in 
their second childhood as well. He was told seriously and 
firmly by the humourless lady that she didn’t think she could ! 

The Club is an exclusively women’s club, but some men— 
professors of the University—had been specially invited for the 
occasion, and so at my table, at the lunch which preceded the 
meeting, were not only Mrs. Barns, the President of the Club, 
and the Osgoods, but also Prof. Kingsley Davis (whom I had 
met at the University of Pennsylvania in July) and his wife. 
Over coffee Mrs. Barns related an amusing story of a Professor 
and his undergraduates, which is perhaps best entitled “Warm 
Welcome ”. 

Perhaps because they wanted to intrigue the Professor, if 
not to irritate him as well, the class one morning in mid-winter 
turned up all in the lightest of summer clothes, all spotlessly 
white to boot. On entering the classroom the Professor there¬ 
upon promptly observed, “It appears we are all feeling very 
warm today,” and ordered all the doors and windows to be flung 
wide open. He then wrapped himself in his overcoat and pro¬ 
ceeded to lecture ! 

Among those who exchanged a few words with me after my 
lecture, was an elderly lady who very smilingly said: “ I am 
sorry the British gave up India. You see I’m British.” I 
replied : “ It had to be some day, you know. We all give up !” 
And she concurred : “Yes, I expect it is so. It happened over 
Canada and Australia as well.” 

In tire evening left Princeton for Montgomery, West 
Virginia. While waiting for the train at Trenton station 
I fell a-talking with a person who presently announced him¬ 
self as a Polish Jew turned American. In 1933, though, he had 
revisited the old country including Russia, but three weeks there 
were more than enough for him. He corroborated the usual 
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stories of the poverty, filth, and suspicion in Communist Russia. 
It was, he said, his personal experience that the authorities did 
not like foreigners talking to the natives. When I inquired how, 
in his particular case, anybody could distinguish him from the 
natives, since he spoke Russian as his mother tongue, his reply 
was a revelation. “ Why ”, he said, “ my white shirt and clean 
collar were sufficient to give me away !” Such, he went on, was 
the dearth of goods there that in fact you could not take your 
eyes off any of your possessions without its vanishing as if by 
magic. 


Montgomery, W. Virginia 

13th November . Woke to find that we were in hilly country and 
there was a heavy frost. We were running late, so that we didn’t 
get into Montgomery till nearly 10, instead of at 9.10. That’s 
one thing I have noticed: even American trams run late. 1 
have had two or three such experiences of late. 

My engagement was for 11 o’clock, when I was to address 
the State Institute of Technology. But first my host, Dr. 
Vining, took me into a small classroom where half a dozen 
students—mostly girls—sat at his Poetry Class. For, as 
Dr. Vining explained to me, though theirs was a technical insti¬ 
tute, the Humanities were not altogether ignored and he was 
the professor of Literature. 

The formal lecture in the College Assembly Hall followed 
before nearly three hundred students and faculty. I spoke on 
India in Transition. 

By the time we had had lunch in the college cafeteria, I 
was in the hands of the President of the College, a rather small, 
compact man by the name of Horsch. He presently took me 
in his car to “ do ” the sights, and I reckon we covered over 50 
miles before returning to the Institute. West Virginia is a 
coal-mining area, and one of the first places we stopped at was 
a coal-mine, in which the shafts ran, not vertically, but more or 
less horizontally. As we sped along past the miners’ dwellings, 
which were sordid and dirty-looking shacks, Dr. Horsch in¬ 
formed me that it was not that the men were not paid well 
enough. They earned as much as 400 dollars a month, but lacking 
a proper sense of values, they spent their earnings on expensive 
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cars, radios, drinking and racing, instead of on clean cultured 
living. Shortly after we passed through a district which was 
neat with attractive little dwellings. These, he pointed out, 
were the houses of the technical and engineering staff of a large 
chemical works but their owners earned much less than the 
miners. We were, he added, in the Ruhr of the U.S., so rich 
was the country we were passing through in coal and the 
potential of industry. 

Dr. Horsch took me to a Lions Club meeting later in the 
evening. I got the impression that this was a sort of Junior 
Rotary meeting; the proceedings were so schoolboyish. There 
were special Lion songs sung in unison, and then there was a 
“ roar ” done with boyish gestures and ending with a “ Bite ’em, 
bite ’em, bite ’em ” ! And members were referred to as “ Mr. 
Lion So and So.” The Institute’s Professor of History was the 
speaker and his address was a very chauvinistic, prepare-for- 
war one, which was, I thought, peculiarly ironic, seeing that it 
was meant to be in commemoration of Armistice Day. 

Dr. Horsch entertained me in his home for the rest of the 
evening. While there I was able to glance over a most interest¬ 
ing book written by his father. It was entitled The Hutterian 
Brotherhood : A Story of Matyrdom and Loyalty, and gave an 
account of this sect, which started in Moravia, with Hutter, a 
contemporary of Luther, and which, to this day, practises a 
Christian communism and absolute non-violence, thus literally 
following the Sermon on the Mount. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

I5t'h November. The Johns Hopkins University campus is not 
unattractive, but it is nothing exceptional either. Prof. Kemp 
Malone received me very warmly and entertained me to lunch 
at the Faculty Club. 

I learnt from him that the University is essentially a Gra¬ 
duate School. Though its medical school, in particular, is 
known all the world over, it is a small university with a total 
enrolment in the non-medical schools of only 1800. There are 
roughly 700 students in the Department of English, in the 
graduate school of which they restrict themselves ,to 36. He 
explained the stages by which one went on to get one’s Ph.D. 
after graduation. First, after at least two whole years of study 
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the candidate sat for a comprehensive test of his knowledge of 
his entire field of study, excluding only the special subject of 
his research. This was an oral test conducted by a Board of 
the Professors of the Department. Invariably the Board 
ploughed the candidate at his first appearance, but after he had 
negotiated this hurdle, the candidate went on to pass a written 
examination, lasting 6 hours, on his special field of work. There¬ 
after he was permitted to submit his dissertation, which was 
appraised by three examiners, of whom one was his instructor, 
another was a member of the faculty other than the instructor, 
and the third was a total outsider. If the dissertation was 
approved by them, the candidate faced a University Board of 
Examiners, on which the candidate’s own department was re¬ 
presented by only one member. If he survived this final ordeal 
he was awarded a Ph.D. 

A graduate student could also work here, as elsewhere, for 
the Master’s Degree. It meant working for only one year after 
his graduation, its mam requirement being an Essay, a piece of 
original work of a lower standard than a Dissertation for the 
Ph.D. Indeed, in some universities—e.g., Harvard—even the 
Essay was unnecessary : the candidate’s residence and reports 
were sufficient for him to qualify for his M.A. Accordingly, an 
M.A. is of little account in America ; it is taken as a kind of 
stand-by in case of failure to obtain the coveted Ph.D. 

Wilmington, Delaware 

19th November. . . . Left for Wilmington at 4.30 for my 
lecture there this evening. Reached there shortly before 6.30. 
Not finding anybody at the station to meet me as arranged, I 
tried to phone up the lady with whom I had been corresponding; 
but the line was busy. So I waited at the booth. Presently a 
young lady came along and after much hesitation approached me 
and discovered that I was the man she was looking for. As a 
matter of fact, when I had seen her looking at me more than once 
I had performed the “hat trick” : I had deliberately given her a 
better chance to recognize me by, as it were casually, removing 
my hat for a minute, for I know that my hat always somewhat 
comouflages me. These people have an idea of what I look like 
only from my bareheaded publicity portrait; how should they 
recognize me if I kept my bald-headedness “under my hat”? 
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And the young lady confessed to me presently that it was my 
“hat trick” that had enabled her to identify me. To which I res¬ 
ponded by telling her of the parallel case of the chappie in one 
of P. G. Wodehouse’s stories who turned up for a tryst with a 
total stranger and almost missed meeting him because, instead 
of wearing an identifying carnation in his button-hole, he 
sported a chrysanthemum and succeeded in looking only like a 
wild tiling of the woods lurking in the undergrowth! 

My escort, Miss Browne, drove me first to Hotel duPont, 
where there was a reservation for me, and from there to the 
school where I was to speak. On the way she informed me 
that Wilmington was a town of only 175,000 inhabitants but 
was nevertheless the centre of numerous duPont concerns. 
In fact, as I soon discovered, the name of duPont is written 
large over Wilmington ; my hotel bore the name, so too did the 
school I lectured at; and so, doubtless, did many other things 
in Wilmington. It was rather like the inescapable Michael- 
angelo in Florence who so irritated Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad that they cut the monotonous guide short with the 
sarcastic jibe : “ Why not say God made the universe with de¬ 
signs provided by Michaelangelo 

The school itself, built only 13 years back, is beautifully 
equipped. The class-rooms must be a joy to study in, so bright 
and well ventilated and tastefully furnished and decorated are 
they. There are elaborate provision for the girls’ cooking and 
domestic-training classes, with miniature drawing and dining 
rooms; there are well-stocked rooms for the teaching of the 
arts; and, of course, there is a most attractive and finely- 
appointed library. What struck me most during my visit to the 
library was the emphasis placed on creating an “ international ” 
outlook among the pupils, with special exhibits of U.N.O. and 
otherone-world ” publications. The Librarian, who was most 
enthusiastic about her work and proud of her library, presented 
me with photographs of the interior of the library, which, how¬ 
ever, in my opinion do less than justice to the charm and atmos¬ 
phere of the place. I shouldn’t mind going to school again, if 
there was such an attractive school to go to! 

At the end of my lecture a very attractive young girl of 12 
or 13 came up and put me this question: “ If people really 
love their children, why do they not work together for lasting 
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peace ?” The question is so remarkable that I should like it 
to be written in letters of gold in every room at Flushing 
Meadows and Lake Success. 

From the school Miss Browne, who had presided, drove 
me back to my hotel where I was due to meet a number of 
teachers for drinks and informal talk. We discussed a large 
number of Indian topics and I could see that they were 
genuinely interested and sympathetic. Consequently, we did 
not break up till close upon midnight. Towards the end, some 
4 or 5 of us got into discussion regarding racial problems, and, as 
far as I could gather, all my interlocutors were ashamed of their 
treatment of the negroes. In fact, they admitted that in some 
parts of the South the negro was treated no better than the 
untouchable was reported to be in India ; he too was obliged 
to step off the sidewalk, etc. etc. 

I learnt from this group that school teachers in Wilmington ' 
were better paid than perhaps anywhere else in the States. 
Salaries were 2,400 dollars a year rising—by 150 annually, or in 
12 years—to 4,200, if they held Bachelors’ Degrees, but to 4,500 
if they had Masters’ Degrees and 5,300 if they were Ph.D’s. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

20th November. Today’s lecture was in a school in 
Philadelphia. My lecture was only a part of the evening’s pro¬ 
gramme, which commenced with two short pictures, one on 
Democracy and the other the inevitable March of Time thing 
on India. This latter I dislike intensely. It is subtle in its 
anti-Hindu propaganda and is calculated to give the foreigner 
an entirely distorted notion of caste and of Hindu ways in 
general. On the other hand it makes overmuch of the British 
achievements in giving India its railways, its irrigation system 
and its education. I miss no opportunity of pointing out the 
propagandist motive behind this British production and its 
distortions. I did this even in today’s talk on “ Americans and 
India.” 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

21st November. I had arranged with Miss Margaret Speers, 
Headmistress of the Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, to visit the 
school and lunch with her. 
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But first I paid a short visit to Haverford College, a small 
Quaker College at Haverford, between Bryn Mawr and 
Philadelphia. Here Dean Hoeg took me round, told me a great 
deal about the institution, and presented me with the College 
Catalogue as well as their bulletin, Haverford Trends. This 
is a small college with an attractive campus. Its present inflated 
numbers are 500, but its normal strength used to be about 325 
and may soon settle down at 400. Its system is not unlike 
Princeton’s, for it insists on every Freshman taking some courses 
in the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Natural 
Sciences; it believes too in what it calls “ limited elections ”, or a 
restricted choice of the subjects that may be offered by an under¬ 
graduate for his degree requirements. Moreover, in normal 
times, it has a teacher-student ratio of one to six. And, like 
Princeton again, its Students’ Association has an Honour Pledge 
and an Honour Code for general conduct and for examinations. 
On the other hand, unlike Princeton, this is essentially an under¬ 
graduate institution ; its graduate work is slight and incidental. 

I gathered from Dean Hoeg that there are eleven Quaker 
colleges in the States and that the Quakers number 115,000. 
As I told him, it was a strange coincidence that my own com¬ 
munity numbered 115,000 in India. 

The last 20 minutes of my stay at the college I spent in 
the college library with its librarian, Mr. Lockwood, a hearty 
genial man who also teaches Latin at the college. In the course 
of our conversation, which naturally related largely to India, I 
happened to tell him how ill-informed my Montreal-met 
American friend Silvers was about India. If I happened, I said, 
to mention motor-cars in the streets of an Indian towri he would 
stop, open his mouth and exclaim incredulously : “You don’t 
say ! You have motor-cars in India ?” Among his numerous you- 
don’t-says was one evoked by my casually responding to some¬ 
thing with an “ O.K,“ “ You don’t say! You even use Q.K. ?” 
Upon this Mr. Lockwood said : “ I must tell you an amusing,, 
significant and true story about O.K. which was told me by a. 
friend who was connected with Lease-lend operations in India. 
Sometimes American convoys carrying supplies would enter 
Indian military camos after dark, and of course there would be 
Indian sentries at their posts. And so the G.I. in the leading 
truck would thrust his head out of the vehicle and greet the' 
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sentry with a cheery : “ Theek hai, Joe ”. And the sentry’s 
acknowledgement would be “ O.K., Sahib !” 

From Haverford we drove back to Bryn Mawr, to the 
Shipley School. Miss Speers took charge of me personally and 
escorted me round a couple of classes in what they call the 
Senior school. A private school, with only 300 girls in Senior 
and Junior schools combined, the standard of teaching and 
work in it was high. Thus, in the English Literature class for 
Seniors, they were doing the “ Get thee to a nunnery ” scene in 
Hamlet, and the responsiveness of the girls and their co-opera¬ 
tion with the teacher in appreciating and criticising the text 
were extraordinary. The nature and quality of the work I saw 
in progress in a second class was even more remarkable. Here 
the class was engaged in discussing the art of Botticelli. Each 
girl had black-and-white reproductions of four of the artist’s 
paintings : the Madonna of the Magnificat, the Birth of Venus, 
the Return of Spring, and Pallas and the Centaurs. Repro¬ 
ductions in colour of all these were also there in the class. 
The teacher was pointing out the characteristic features of 
Botticelli’s technique and presently read out Pater’s account of 
the Madonna to an obviously interested and appreciative 
class. 

Hew York, N.Y. 

22nd November. I have been travelling quite a lot in the last 
few weeks, and mostly by railroad, so I can add a few more 
items to my earlier report on American rail travel. 

(0 Loud-speakers are constantly in use at the larger stations. 
The times of train arrivals and departures are announced with the 
aid of them. But the announcements also indicate where exactly 
the Pullmans and the Coaches are. These indications arc given in 
terms of so-called “locations” which are marked off as^, 2, 3, etc. 
at regular intervals along the length of a platform or “ track ”. 

(it) In every station of any importance, over and above the pro¬ 
vision of cloak-rooms or Baggage Check-rooms, is the provision of 
numerous Parcels Check boxes which you operate yourself. It costs 
a dime to use one of these for 24 hours. The key of an empty 
or available box is in the box, but cannot be removed till after the 
dime (10-cent. piece) is inserted into the slot provided and the box 
locked. Then the key is your check to retain till you wish to redeem 
ypur parcels. These boxes are big enough to hold two or three small 
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packages, or a handbag or two, or a standard-size suitcase. The 
larger stations have hundreds of them, and yet so popular are they 
that it is not always easy to find an empty one. 

(Hi) If you have not been able to buy your ticket for a journey 
by a train in which all the accomodation has to be reserved before¬ 
hand, you just buy it from the conductor when he comes along. 
For as soon as a station has been passed he comes along. The way 
in which he is enabled to know who are the passengers who have 
just entrained is this. If the train has started from New York, he 
comes into your coach and takes your ticket, replacing it with a 
“ check ” (another sort of ticket) which he sticks in a slot either 
at the back of your seat or at the back of the seat in front of you. 
After every halt he passes along the aisle—the trains are all corridor- 
trains—and picks out the new arrivals by the absence of the “checks”. 
The checks are, moreover, of different colours ; so he also knows 
from the colour of each how far the passenger is entitled to travel. 
If you are going to Philadelphia, just before the train steams into 
Philadelphia he comes and collects your check, so that if you over¬ 
travel you are checkless and can easily be called upon to produce your 
ticket or buy a fresh one. Naturally, this system demands a conductor 
for every two coaches or so. 

(iv) In some of the more luxurious long-distance trains, at either 
end of each “ car ” or coach is a large-sized reproduction of a painting 
by one of the well-known Masters. You may walk along the entire 
length of the main and feel you are in a first-rate art-gallery, for you 
are provided with leaflets too describing and commenting on the 
exhibits. 

2 4th November. In the afternoon I addressed a meeting of 
the National Council of Jewish Women at Forest Hill, Long 
Island. 

The Jewish community of Forest Hill is a wealthy one. 
This was apparent too from their dinners being held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at 15 dollars per cover, and the like. But 
what struck me particularly about this assembly of Jewish 
women was their “ Americanness ”. For one thing I should 
hardly have recognized more than one or two of them as dis¬ 
tinctly Jewish either from their appearance or from their 
accent. They were just Americans like any others. And like 
all American women banded together in an association, these 
women were bent upon educating themselves, especially on social 
and political matters, through study-groups, lectures and all the 
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rest. Moreover, they had, it appeared, just awarded two prizes 
for the best essays on “ The American Tradition One of the 
prize-winning essays was read out at the meeting by one of those 
present. 

In the evening the Goulds and I went to a private dinner 
with Mrs. Pandit in her appartment and, later, co a reception 
given by her to the Indian community of New York. The 
dinner was a quiet domestic affair. Besides Mrs. Pandit herself, 
her daughters Chandralekha and Pvita, and her secretary Kaul, 
there was a young Mr. Pant. And he was hardly a stranger, 
being an Allahabad University man. He was associated with 
the Congress and had gone to jail in 1942, but now he is studying 
statistics here. 

In this informal reunion of Allahabadians, we swapped 
some pleasant stories. Rita told one about, two Englishmen doing 
the Niagara Falls. One of them exclaimed: “Not bad”, and 
the other turned round and observed: “ Now don’t start 
gushing ! ” And Mrs. Pandit followed up with a similar one. 
Two Englishmen, travelling in the same cabin, had not been 
introduced to each other. So the only words that were uttered 
by them in their cabin for the entire week of their voyage were 
addressed to the steward at breakfast time. The one said: 
“ Hot bath, and kippers,” and the other : “ Cold bath, and bacon 
and eggs As they were disembarking, however, one of them 
ventured to break the ice. “ Travelling P ” he querried, and 
got the reply : “ Uh, huh.” 

At one stage Kaul was called to the phone and, in speaking 
to somebody, referred to “ Madam Pandit Sigrid questioned 
the propriety of this, but Mrs, Pandit said that was how every¬ 
body here pronounced her name and it was best not to struggle 
against the usage, I told her that that destroyed the point of 
my verse about her : 

If Mrs. Pandit 
‘ ' Said “ I cloned it,” 

I am sure her glamour 
Would cover her grammar. 

She not only enjoyed this but was prompted to put into my 
hands a slim volume of verse by Edith Lillie Pierce, referring 
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me to a poem entitled “ Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit I read this 
out to the company. 

Glen Cove Long Island 

25th November. Addressed the Rotary Club. After the 
meeting Robson Moore took me over to the Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing Co., of which he is a 
director. This was my first visit to an American factory. 
It was not a large one, however, and its 250 workmen and its 
clerical staff all worked under the same roof. What surprised 
me was that, as Moore informed me, the workmen did not be¬ 
long to any labour union. He further informed me that the 
Company had affiliations in Australia, Great Britain, and else¬ 
where. These affiliated concerns were autonomous; all they 
did was to get the latest formulas and the benefits' of research 
in this factory for their own use and in return they paid a 
certain royalty on their sales. Some such connexion with 
India was under consideration and Mr. Moore was very con¬ 
cerned lest such an affiliation should be interpreted as improper 
exploitation. 

New Yor\ 

26th November. Presented myself at 107 W 62nd Street, as 
asked, to be interviewed by Inspector Kapner of the Immigra¬ 
tion Department. This was for the routine six-monthly check-up 
on foreigners. I was not the only one there ; the large hall was 
full of persons being interviewed by immigration officers. The 
procedure was to put you on oath and theft have a stenographer 
presumably take down all you say in reply to the questions asked 
you. Of chief interest and concern to me were the questions the 
Inspector asked me regarding the lecture-work I was doing. For 
he had on his file the letter which I had written to his depart¬ 
ment about the permissibility of my doing paid lecturing, and 
to which they had sent no reply. He wanted to know what 
exactly I was lecturing on, where I had lectured so far, how 
much I had already received by way of fees, and the like. 

2 8th November. The train started from the Grand Central half 
an hour behind the scheduled time ! Woke at midnight to find 
the country through which we were passing looking like a 
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Christmas card—all covered with snow and gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

Being Dallas-bound I thought up these before dozing off: 


Every palace 
In Dallas— 

Tell it in Gath— 
Has a bath. 


It’s the cash nexus 
That keeps Texas 
Within the States, 
Which it hates. 


29th November. The Christmas-card scene continued till nearly 
mid-day: bare trees, and snow-covered roofs, roads and 
fields. 

A Negro group just in front of me—evidently clergy of 
some sort with their wives—regularly debated theological 
matters relating to the Transfiguration and the like. And yet, 
characteristically enough, their exchanges were light-hearted 
and full of fun and humour, and there was a distinctly child¬ 
like naivete' about their conversation. 

Hell, Hygeia! The lavatories are locked during the time the 
train passes through certain areas, like the municipal limits of 
a city. “ Heil, Hygeia ! ” Occasionally also : “ Hell, Hygeia ! ” 
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30 th November. Was received at the headquarters of the Civic 
Federation by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Elmer Scott, an 
elderly man with long, grey-white hair and an artist’s expres¬ 
sion on his face. The place is old-fashioned with gas-stoves for 
heating the rooms—a thing I dislike and fear. But otherwise 
it promises to be comfortable enough. 

Learnt from Mr. Scott at lunch that, though born in 
Britain, he had lived in Texas for sixty years and had been with 
the Civic Federation for over thirty. I should have put him 
down at something between 65 and 70, but he revealed his age 
to me as 82 I No wonder every one here knows and apparently 
likes him too. For he has a quiet, sly humour and is very good 
company. 

It was a beautifully bright day and not at all cold; the 
weather was rather like that during winter in Allahabad. 

After dinner read a pamphlet reproducing an address on 
“ The Stake of Labour in World Peace ” by Byrl. A. Whitney, 
—a plea for World Federation. Here are some figures in regard 
to the cost of war that it cites from the 1946 World Almanac : 

(0 World War II cost the world $1,154,000,000,000, 
not including the damage caused in China. This 
means the cost was $680 per capita, or $2,720 per 
family of four. 

(ii) In terms of human lives World War II cost 22,060,000 
military and civilian dead, and 34,000,000 wounded. 
Other tit-bits encountered : 

“A conservative is a man who will not look at the new 
moon out of respect for the old” (Douglas Jerrold). 

“In those planets where life is now extinct the scientists 
probably had progressed a little further than our 
own,” 

1st December. At 4.30 I had my first Institute session. We 
met in what they call “ The Barn ”, an unpretentious place ad¬ 
jacent to the main Federation building, able to accomodate at 
least fifty persons comfortably. The audience sat in chairs 
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arranged in an arc around my table ; and I sat at the table and 
talked as to a class. On a long table right opposite mine and 
behind the audience were numerous books, papers, journals, 
and information cables relating to India. I was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to see the amount of literature on India that they had 
assembled there. 

Mr. Scott introduced me to my class, and I plunged into 
my theme, “ Plea for a Perspective ”. 

After dinner at the headquarters with the Federation staff 
I returned to the Barn for the “repeat” session, at 8, with 
another group of members of the Institute. 

2nd December. My contract with Mr. Scott places me at his 
disposal not only for two Institute sessions of six lectures each, 
on alternate days, but also for such other speaking-engagements 
on my off days as he may be able to arrange. Accordingly, after 
breakfast today Mr. Scott drove me to the Hockaday Girls 
School, where I had an engagement—in fact, two engagements. 

The school is a private school, catering for a very select 
class of girls. I was informed by the Dean of the school, a 
youngish man named Lester, that it was not enough for them 
to be girls from wealthy or well-to-do families, they had to be 
of “ good ” families, whatever that might mean. I was shown 
round the school. The Junior College Freshmen’s and 
Sophomores’ living arrangements were particularly interesting. 
The girls were housed in a number of small houses or bungalows, 
in each of which eight or ten of them lived under the care of 
a “ Counsellor ” as house-keeper. These dwellings were luxu¬ 
riously furnished and the standard of comfort provided was such 
as only America can today afford. I gathered that the fee for 
girls, including tuition, was 1,450 dollars a year. 

A senior girl presided over each of my lectures, and it was 
pleasant to have the girls, as they passed me on their way out 
of the hall at the end of the lecture, invariably utter a gracious 
word of compliment or appreciation. Whether they had really 
enjoyed my talk or not, they thus exhibited typical American 
courtesy. One meets with such courtesy everywhere, You are 
introduced to a person; there is a warm personal note in the 
response, “ Glad to know you, Mr. X ”; and when you part 
you are told how pleasant it was to meet you. You call on a 
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person, or call him up on the phone and “ Thanks for calling ” 
is his parting phrase. You make a purchase in a shop ; you are 
not only thanked for calling, you are told “ Call again 
Where doors open and close, the one who has just gone in or 
out holds it open and, as it were, passes the opening on to you. 
Always there is a cheerful smile, a friendly word, passed 
around. 

At dinner Mr. Scott showed me his precious Autograph 
Book, which bore the signatures and remarks of Civic Federa¬ 
tion guests over the years. It was an old book with the covers 
coming apart; among those who had written in it were Stephen 
Leacock, L. P. Jacks, Max Eastman, Maurice Hindus, Haridas 
T. Mazumdar (Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad), S. L. Joshi, 
and Dhan Gopal Mukerji. The Irish poet, A.E. (George 
Russell) had sketched two old Irish country gates over a whole 
page, having sat up, Mr. Scott told me, till three in the morning ! 

Mr. Scott invited me to place my visit on record. I wrote 
the following clerihew on my host, whose hospitality and 
enthusiasm had drawn numerous appreciative comments from 
earlier signatories : 

You cannot help being caught 
By the charm of Elmer Scott; 

Nor would you wish to be 
Scott free. 

And I meant this too. For I don’t think I shall easily en¬ 
counter another so memorable, and in so many ways too, as he is. 
At 82 he is the active Director, or Secretary, or office-bearer in 
a similarly active capacity, of numerous organizations and 
serves them with the devotion and enthusiasm that would do 
credit to young man of 32. I do not think he sleeps or even 
rests for more than three or four hours out of the twenty-four ; 
he is at his desk till late into the night and he is at it again 
long before breakfast. Nor is he indefatigable as a desk-worker 
only. He has the lightness of step and agility of a schoolboy ; 
it is hard to keep pace with him when he walks; I have seen him 
mount a chair, jump on to a table and thence, through the 
window, on to the terrace beyond, before I knew what he was 
doing : he had to show a workman a job to do on the terrace 
and he was not going to explain it to him standing in the room ! 
His energy is unbounded and his self-reliance is almost a fault 
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in one of his years. He lives by himself in the place where 
he works, with a part-time negro cook and her son as his only 
domestic helps ; and his favourite formula for doing his own 
chores is, “ It would be more trouble asking you to do it than 
to do it myself.” 

Then again, he is the soul of courtesy and thoughtfulness. 
Among other manifestations of this consideration for others is 
an obstinate refusal to mould their thought or conduct by his 
own. This refusal sometimes takes odd forms. If you ask him 
whether he thinks you should carry an overcoat with you, he 
will reply : “ How can I say how cold you will feel ?” He 
refuses to dogmatize or to generalize and deprecates any 
attempt by another to do so. One morning at breakfast I re¬ 
marked, “Rather cold this morning”; he smiled and 
answered, “You mean you find it a cold morning”. On an¬ 
other occasion I happened to observe, “ That’s a fine picture ” ; 
even this was for him something of an attempt to dictate my 
opinion to others ; and he said pointedly but politely, " You 
think it is fine”. 

Mr. Scott is of Irish descent, his grandfather having 
migrated from Ireland. (One of his brothers, he informed me 
—the Rev. J. E. Scott—was a missionary and wrote Land of 
Famine, describing the Indian famines of 1890-1900.) No 
doubt, his attitude to generalizations is partly to be traced to his 
Irish sense of humour. In any case, he is a master of humorous 
indirectness. At the end of a meal, he will compliment his negro 
cook with the words : “ Wonderful ketchup tonight, Aquila ! ”, 
holding up the bottle of ketchup. One day I asked him whether 
he expected me to be ready to go out with him at 2.30.; he said, 
“ Let me see now. No, make it 2.32 and a half.” At another 
time I wanted him to advise me in regard to a typical Texan 
souvenir to take home with me ; he flashed back : “ Russian 
caviarre”. And, after a pauseyhe added: “What about one 
of our oil-wells wrapped in a napkin ? ” His sense of fun never 
deserts him; indeed it seeks expression in merry pranks as well 
as in verbal wit. I recall what a picture he made shaking a cock¬ 
tail which he had insisted on making himself. Like a schoolboy 
out of school, he jumped up and down shaking the cocktail flask, 
and, presently sitting down to drink his concoction, he started 
singing an old English song and was as merry as merry could be. 
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3rd December. I was informed that a representative of the 
Cokesbury Bookstore, the largest bookshop in town, had called 
and invited me to visit the shop. Accordingly, I went over and 
was shown round the Modern Affairs section in particular. I 
was, moreover, asked my opinion about some books on India and 
Asia. The shop was endeavouring to meet the requirements of 
those taking the India Institute ; indeed, pamphlets and leaflets 
advertising my lecture-series were scattered all over the place and 
the girl who was taking me round assured me that she slipped 
one of these into every book she sold. 

Returning, I took my two evening classes, the topic today 
being The Balance-sheet of British Rule in India. 

Norman, Oklahoma 

4th December. I had a lecture-engagement this evening at 
the University of Oklahoma. This meant taking a plane at 
9.25 in the morning and returning by another at midnight. 

Mr. Scott drove me to the local airport after an early 
breakfast. While waiting to board the plane, I spied a machine 
calling itself an “ Insuromat You slip a quarter (25 cents) 
into it for a policy of 5,000 dollars—or 50 cents for one of 
10,000 ; and so on up to a limit of 25,000. A form then appears 
on the face of the machine, which you fill in and sign without 
removing from the machine. On turning a knob, thereafter, 
the policy, as filled by you, comes to the fore and you remove 
it from the machine. This is the original, which you mail 
straightaway to the person who is to be your beneficiary. A 
duplicate has been made by you when filling in the form, and 
that remains in the machine. If you have a return ticket, the 
policy covers the round trip. I took out a 10,000-dollar policy 
and mailed it to Calcutta. 

Waiting for me at the Oklahoma airport was a young man, 
Dr. William M. Sattler, Assoc. Professor of Speech at the Uni¬ 
versity. He hesitated a great deal before he came up to me, 
for, as he afterwards put it, he couldn’t distinguish me from 
the average American. He had expected to see somebody dis¬ 
tinctly exotic ! On our way to Norman, where the University 
is located—some 20 miles from the airport—I was able to gather 
a fair amount of information from my companion relating to 
Oklahoma affairs. 
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Oklahoma State, he told me, was a very recent one : I think 
he indicated 1907 as the year in which it came into the Union. 
Till then it was only “Indian Territory”, and even now the 
Indians constitute the aristocracy of the state. Here one was 
proud of being an Indian; and if a white could discover a trace 
of Indian blood in liis ancestry he not only was not ashamed 
to own it but actually boasted of it. I discovered this for 
myself when two of the persons I was introduced to—one of them 
Professor Muirhead—declared that they had Indian blood in 
them. And, casting my eye over the Radio Programme of the 
University’s Broadcasting Station, I found that a half-hour 
every Tuesday is set aside for features presented by Indians for 
Indians. The announcement ran : “ This unique series of pro¬ 
grammes is presented by Oklahoma’s Indians primarily for the 
interest of Indians. Each week Don Whistler, Norman resident 
and principal chief of the Sax and Fox tribes, arranges for 
authentic Indian music to be presented over WNAD as well as 
for a variety of programmes featuring Indian talent ”. 

The University has approximately 11,000 students. 

No negro may be seen in Norman after 6 p.m. In other 
words, no negro may live in Norman ! Sattler added that he 
himself was raised in South Dakota where these indignities are 
not inflicted on the negro. He had had negroes with him in 
school. But here a couple of interesting cases were at the 
moment before the courts, since, according to the law of the 
state, negroes may not study with the whites, and yet there 
was no provision for a negro to study Law. 

Sattler made me meet a few members of the Faculty. 
Among these was Professor Ross of the English Department, 
a rather jovial man. The talk with him turned to my English. 
For Sattler said that I looked like an American and spoke like 
an American and didn’t seem at all foreign. He added that, 
while looking for me at the airport, he had first tackled a 
couple of hundred-per-cent Americans as they looked somewhat 
foreign, but, on the other hand, when I swam into his ken, he 
never suspected that I was his man. When I protested that at 
least I didn’t speak American, the talk naturally got deflected to 
the differences between American and English. Prof. Ross sur¬ 
prised me by confessing that he had never heard the word 
“ bloke ” before he heard it comparatively recently in England. 
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For my part I declared that I had been particularly struck by 
the virtual absence from American speech of certain Anglo-Saxon 
epithets and swear-words so common in the mouths of the 
lower classes in England and among the Anglo-Indians in India. 
Thus, “ bloody ” could hardy be called an American epithet. 
Upon this Prof. Ross told me the story of the clergyman- and 
his tithes. A clergyman who had difficulty in collecting his 
tithes was persuaded to entrust the task of collecting them to 
a one-time brewer’s bill clerk who claimed experience of extract¬ 
ing dues. And right enough, the local squire who was sadly in 
arrears promptly called shortly after with his dues. When 
leaving, however, he quietly suggested to the padre that he 
might employ a more literate amanuensis; for, he explained : 
“ There ought to be no ‘e’ in lousy, a single ‘d’ in bloody , and 
a double ‘g’ in bugger” ... A case of Spelling Abuse. 

Dry Humour: Underneath the notice in the lavatory of 
the Oklahoma University Union—“ Please do not throw, 
cigarette butts into the urinal ”—was chalked : “ They get so 
roggy 

6th December. Walter Pettit, who is Director of the Training 
Department of Dallas’s largest department store, Titche 
Gottingen & Co., gave me an insight into the affair's of these 
mammoth organizations. Large enough as American depart¬ 
ment stores are, they work in still larger units. Thus Water's 
company was one of 78 such concerns comprised unde® the 
group called Allied Stores. '• There were' half a.' dozendsuch 
combines, which exist to cut down distribution costs, ’these 
being very high for individual stores." In other respects,the con¬ 
cerns within a combine operate independently under their 'own 
managements. As for individual concerns, Macey’s was the 
largest, doing about 150 million dollars’ worth of business annu¬ 
ally; and, in fact, there was a day recently when the sales touched 
the million-dollar mark ! Even so, Walter added, all the de¬ 
partment stores put together did only 10 per cent, or so of the 
total business in the country; the small one-man stores still 
got quite a lot of business, for they could give their pairoa^dl'ore- 
personal attention. The “chain” stores, like SafeW^r foT 
groceries, and various drug-stores spread all over the country' 
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likewise obtained only 25 per cent, of the business in their 
particular lines. 

7th December. Mr. Scott took me this afternoon as his guest 
to a concert given by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra at Fair 
Park Auditorium. 

}ust before the concert began I had a strange talk with a 
lady. She was standing by herself in a corner not far from 
where Mr. Scott and I were. Seeing us, she came up to Mr. 
Scott and, I think, asked to be introduced to me. Her name 
was Levy and she looked about 50. The moment she was in¬ 
troduced, she asked me how it could be that the hero of 
Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge, which she had seen on the screen, 
found peace of mind and spiritual equilibrium by acting on the 
advice of a Hindu mystic ? For her part, she prayed to the 
“ God of Abraham, and Isaac and Moses ” morning, noon and 
night; she prayed even while driving her car, but found no com¬ 
fort, no peace of mind. She spoke very feelingly and was deeply 
moved; evidently she had suffered a great sorrow and felt 
spiritually betrayed. She was unable to understand how tire 
starved, poverty-stricken people of India could find solace when 
she, comfortably off, could not. I had to tell her, as politely as I 
could, that she ought to realize that God and Mammon go ill 
together and that, on the other hand, plain living and high 
thinking can and do go together. Poor thing ! To see her 
one would never suspect her of being particularly unhappy ; she 
was outwardly just a well-dressed, rather distinguished-looking 
and distinctly attractive middle-aged woman. But like so many 
others, she was bewildered and anchorless—so much so that a 
fictional situation made a deep impression on her as a genuine 
possibility for herself. 

8th December. At 3 this afternoon a member of my class, 
Mrs. Siegul, came to see me by appointment. She wanted to 
discuss things in general with me. I found her to be one of 
those well-intentioned persons of genuine good-will of whom 
there appear to he so many in this country. She was bewildered 
because she was unable to approve of what her government was 
'doing, and we got to discussing the international situation, war, 
death, life, etc. I soon discovered that she had lost her husband 
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four years ago. But what interested me most was that she too 
brought up a fictional situation and raised a question regarding 
the strange ways of the East. Her question came to her from 
the story of Kipling’s Kim and the Indian magician : she 
wanted to know if that corresponded to any reality. At the 
end of our interview she very graciously offered to pay me a fee, 
for wasn’t I a professional man ? She actually took out of her 
' bag a carefully prepared envelope ! 1 had to assure her that I 
was only a teacher of English on a holiday. 

9th December. Was booked for a lecture at Sherman, sixty 
miles from Dallas. The meeting, which was a typical small-town 
one, was not particularly exciting, though it was fairly well 
attended, there being more than two hundred persons present. 

The lady next to me at table was a medical practitioner, 
Dr. Lois Norman. She told me that in some of the American 
Indian reservations there was, at present, extreme destitution 
and starvation, which was giving the government a bit of a 
headache. It appears that the appropriation made by the 
government for these reservations was inadequate. I think she 
said that about 60,000 Indians were affected. 

From the little I saw of Sherman I would say that it has 
a church every fifty yards, more or less. This may be an 
exaggeration but in sober truth there were more than half a 
dozen along a stretch of half a mile of Main Street! 

The Great Goddess Pan. Since they make her name rhyme 
with “ bandit ”, here is one one Mrs. Pandit : 

Mrs. Pandit— 

We can’t understand it— 

Failed to find a pal in 
Stalin. 

10th December. After the second session some 10 or 12 of us 
had a little private meeting with Mr. Abraham, an official of 
the State Department who was on his way back to Washington 
from a Unesco meeting in Mexico, at which he had been one 
of the U.S. delegates. The purpose of our meeting was to have 
him tell the Civic Federation how it could further the cause 
of Unesco, and he suggested ways of convening large and small 
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conferences, of doing publicity, etc. There is no doubt that a 
tremendous desire exists in America to promote world under¬ 
standing. The American love of running conferences and in¬ 
stitutes and seminars and discussion-groups in the interests of 
democracy is also something to be marvelled at. 

llih December. Spent the morning reading the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly and the December issue of Soviet Russia 
Today. I summarise some of the items read in the latter. 

D. M. Pritt, Chairman of the British Society for Cul¬ 
tural Relations with the U.S.S.R., made these points in the course 
of an address delivered in New York in November this year : 

(a) During the war, the U.S.S.R. provided 90% of iLs own 

equipment—tanks, guns, aeroplanes, ammunition. 
As for Lend-Lease, it furnished the U.S.S.R. with only 
one-third as much as it did Great Britain. 

(b) Damage suffered by the U.S.S.R. in the War :—25 

million rendered homeless . . . 1,700 towns and 
70,000 villages destroyed ... 7 million fighting 
men killed. 

( c) In the U.S.S.R. today almost week by week the prices 

fall and wages rise. Vital foodstuffs are off the 
ration. At the end of the 5-year Plan real wages will 
be 84% higher than in 1940, the peak pre-war year. 

(d) The death penalty has been abolished because the 

government feels- secure in the people’s affection. 

( e ) The attitude towards the U.S.S.R. changed in the 

U.S.A. and Britain even while the war was on: 
about the end of 1944. And the atmosphere grew 
more tense when- Britain and the U.S.A. refused to 
share the atom bomb secret with the U.S.S.R. 

(/) Speaking of Press Reports about the U.S.S.R., Pritt 
said : “ It reminds me sometimes of the' Irishman 
who said of another Irishman, ‘ The man is such a 
liar that you cannot even believe the opposite of 
what he says ’.” 

12th December. In the afternoon Walter Pettit’s father and 
mother, who had come from New York, dropped in to see Mr. 
Scott, and I met them. Dr. Walter Pettit was till the other 
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day Director of the New York School of Social Work (at East 
22nd Street). He has now retired from active work. Full of 
vitality, warmth and talk, he was an interesting man to meet. 
He knows Kumarappa of the Tata School of Social 
Work in Bombay, as also a number of Indian students in New 
York. The topic of racial discrimination in the South cropping 
up, he related the curious experiences of two Indian students 
whom he knew. One, a Christian girl, was invited to lecture 
to a church group in Indiana. Though comparatively light¬ 
skinned, she had a most unpleasant experience everywhere and 
returned to New York furious. On the other hand, a positively 
dark-complexioned Indian youth, whom, indeed, Dr. Pettit 
warned against the possibility of running into colour prejudice, 
travelled widely over the really “ bad ” Southern States, namely, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, and came back asking : What’s all 
this talk about colour prejudice ? 

The treatment of negroes in Latin America was brought 
up by one of the company. In this connexion Dr. Pettit re¬ 
ported that recently a well-known scholar—Dr. Fraser, I think, 
was his name—returned from Brazil and declared that there 
was no prejudice against the negro there. Dr. Pettit added this 
was true enough, but from his own experience of Brazil he 
would say that there was colour prejudice there nevertheless. 
He once found himself in a hotel there which was closed to 
dark-skinned passengers. This was a social prejudice, however, 
and not a racial one, the darker Brazilians with an admixture 
of Indian blood being also the socially inferior ones. 

! 'Austin, Texas 

13th December. Left Dallas by bus. The trip was not 
particularly interesting. The country was flat and mostly bare. 
The only thing worth recording about this trip is that, not only 
had the poor negroes to sit always right at the back of the 
coach, just as they did in the street-cars in Dallas, but also they 
were obliged to use separate lavatories at the bus-depots and 
eat in separate eating-places as well. 

From Prof. Algernon Black’s Ethical Culture address, 
“ Religion at the Crossroads ” : 

14 
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(i) There are at least 250 Protestant sects in the United 
states. 

(ji) According to the census of 1940, fully half the people 
of the U.S. are “unchurched”. 

Spent the evening with Dr. Ayres, Prof, of Economics, 
Texas University. We discussed Indian affairs j then I made 
him talk on economic matters. I suggested that America’s help 
to foreign countries, in so far as it might mean sending'them 
consumers’ goods, would aggravate the present inflation. It was 
because that really was so, he replied, that it was so necessary to 
impose controls on the purchase of these goods. 

In fact, as he saw the whole European Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme, its most critical period would be just when it reached 
its end. Then a depression would be likely to set in. For the 
country’s production would then, once more, be thrown back 
on finding its entire, or almost entire, market at home ; and, 
if the present inflation continued, the purchasing power of the 
American public would by that time have shrunk so greatly 
that the supply of goods would cause a glut in the market, a 
consequence of which would, inevitably, be throwing men and 
women out of employment, or—in other words—economic de¬ 
pression. 

I asked him how the Great Depression of the 30’s had 
come about. He explained that after World War I too there 
was a boom, with capital making huge profits. These profits 
clamoured for investment. That meant that production in¬ 
creased, till a time came when there was no market for the 
goods produced. That spelt unemployment and throwing the 
whole economy of the country out of gear. There was always 
this possibility when capital made large profits without sharing 
them proportionately with the wage-earners, whose capacity to 
buy, after all, made production profitable. It was in this way 
that the short-sightedness of the capitalists brought disaster 
upon themselves as well as upon everybody else. Even today, 
in spite of all the whining about the increased costs of labour, 
actually tire capitalists were making such profits as they had 
never made before. As for labour, the inflation saw to it that 
the real wage was not much higher—if it was any higher— 
than formerly. He cited, as an instance, the appropriations 
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made for the education of the veterans. The grants were fixed 
at a certain amount, but present prices made the actual amounts 
' 75 dollars for married men and 50 for bachelors—woefully 
inadequate, with the consequence that many had had to give 
up the struggle to educate themselves on this pittance. 

16th December. Here is some of the information I got today 
about the University of Texas : 

(a) Its enrolment this year is 17,000. The normal figure 

is 11,000. 

(b) Thanks to the discovery of oil on its lands, it is today 

the sixth richest university in the U.S. Neverthe¬ 
less, it cannot draw upon its capital without a popu¬ 
lar referendum. For, not the legislature of the state, 
but the people themselves have to vote the expen¬ 
diture. And even so the University only borrows 
the needed amount as it were ; for it must return 
the amount at a later date. In this way the Uni¬ 
versity “borrowed” 10 million dollars before the 
War, and now proposes to “borrow” another 10 
millions. The assets, I understand, total 70 million 
dollars. 

(c) It is the largest university in the South and the only 

one in Texas to be a member of the Association of 
American Universities, which is the highest-ranking 
educational organization in the U.S. Of the 32 
members of this Association only 2 others are in the 
South. 

(d) It ranks first among the universities of the South for 

graduate instruction. 

( e ) It has the largest Library in the South, and has a 

valuable collection of rare books, especially of 
English and American Literature. A booklet re¬ 
lating to this states : “ The University of Texas 
stands first in the nation among the state-owned 
institutions and third among colleges—it is sur¬ 
passed only by Harvard and Yale—and it ranks 
among the eight or ten greatest centres in the world. 

Its holdings in this field approximate 35,000 pieces, 
manuscripts and first editions.” 
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(/) It forms the “ Alpha ”, or first chapter, in Texas of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

And this brings me to the famous institution, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

I have often asked Americans—even university men—to tell 
me what these letters signify and, generally, to tell me some¬ 
thing about this much-talked-of honour. But only today could 
I get satisfactory particulars. 

Here are a few historical and expository particulars jotted 
down from the official publication which Mrs. Cooke, herself a 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate and secretary of the local chapter, 
placed in my hands; 

(a) The Greek letters, Phi Beta Kappa, stand for Philo¬ 

sophic/, Bion Kybernates, meaning “ Philosophy the 
Guide of Life ”. 

(b) The institution started as a private debating society— 

originally of only 50 members—at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsberg, Virginia. The 
date of its inception was December 5, 1776. 

The choice of the Greek motto was purely 
accidental. 

Among the subjects of earlier debates were: 
“Whether the execution of Charles I was justifi¬ 
able ”; “ Whether Polygamy is a Dictation of 
Nature.” 

In due course chapters were started throughout 
the country. 

(c) Women were first admitted to it in 1875 by the Alpha" 

of Vermont. (“ Alpha ” indicates the First Chapter 
in a State, “ Beta ” the second, and so on all along the 
Greek alphabet. Thus the University of Texas, the 
63rd in order of foundation, is officially designated 
“Alpha of Texas.”) 

(d) It is the parent of the innumerable Greek-letter frater¬ 

nities and sorrorities that are a feature of the 
American academic scene. But while these are no 
more than social associations, and also have an air 
of being “ secret ” societies. Phi Beta Kappa is purely 
academic, being the mark of high academic attain- 
, ment in undergraduate life. It takes nothing else 
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into consideration, except, of course, the moral fit¬ 
ness of the individual. 

(e) There is provision for Associate and Honorary Mem¬ 
bership, which may be bestowed on those who either 
distinguish themselves academically later in life or, 
while being brilliant even in their undergraduate 
days, happen not to belong to a college or university 
affiliated as a chapter to the organization. For not 
all American colleges and universities are chapters. 
An institution seeking recognition as a chapter is 
admitted as one only if it satisfies the standards of 
academic facilities and amenities prescribed by the 
organization. In this way Phi Beta Kappa functions 
as a “ censor ” and promoter of academic standards 
and also helps to bind the alumni of different 
academic institutions in a common bond, which is 
purely one of academic merit. It is a private society, 
but not a secret one. 

{/) Starting with 50 members, its total membership— 
reckoning all years, classes and chapters—was: 

57,000 in 1930 
90,000 in 1942 
94,000 in 1946. 

(g) Its headquarters are at 5 East 44th Street, New York. 

(A) Its device is an old-fashioned watch-key with the 
letters Phi, Beta, Kappa on the obverse and the 
letters “ S.P. ” on the reverse. There is much specu¬ 
lation regarding the signification of “ S.P.,” but it 
is now officially accepted that it stands for “ Societas 
Philosophorum ”. 

As to the way in which they “found” new members, 
Mrs. Cooke informed me that the society insisted on a certain 
number of “ A’s ”—15, I think—throughout a student’s career ; 
and after consulting the Deans of the institutions and sifting 
the records, it made up its list of eligibles. Even so not all the 
eligibles are ultimately elected. There are certain absolute 
restrictions. For instance, not more than one-fourth of a year’s 
class can be elected, regardless of the number of eligibles from 
that class. Moreover, the different chapters have their own con¬ 
ventions and regulations as well. Thus, some limit eligibility 
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in their own chapter to one-eighth, others to one-sixteenth; 
and so on. Consequently, only those with the best relative 
records among the total number of eligibles get elected. At the 
University of Texas, she added, more than 5 negative votes, 
served to blackball a name ; but she knew of only one person 
who had been blackballed so far, and that was because he was 
suspected of having used unfair means. Only to that extent did 
“ moral ” considerations play a part in the election or rejection 
of eligibles. 

I have gone into all this detail regarding Phi Beta Kappa 
because I feel that some such inter-university standard, whether 
of purely academic merit, as in this case, or of general, all-round 
achievement, would be a good thing to have in India. Whether 
it can, however, be deliberately devised, or allowed to grow up,, 
as here, is of course another matter. 

In the American universities the Chairman of a Department 
is not necessarily, or even often, the seniormost or the most 
learned member of the faculty. For the best scholars are loath 
to be bothered with the additional administrative responsibilities 
that chairmanship entails. Thus, here Grow, who is only Asso¬ 
ciate Professor, is the Chairman of. the English Department,, 
and as one would expect, he is far from being the most distin¬ 
guished member of the faculty. 

Courting the Muse : A member of the English faculty—I for¬ 
get who—-today related a good story about the poet Robert Frost. 
A woman writer, discussing literary matters with Frost, refused 
to allow any restrictions of form to interfere with the free flow 
of her poetic imagination. Upon which Frost quietly observed '* 
“ I find I can play tennis better when there is a court!” 

'Austin & San Antonio, Texas 

17th December. Before I leave Austin I must set down a word 
or two about this pleasant little town, or rather about the way 
in which it was made more pleasant and attractive than us ual 
with Christmas decorations. Not that this is peculiar to Austin. 
Town after town I passed through the other day on my way 
up from Dallas was bedecked with garlands of multi-coloured 
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electric lights suspended across the streets. The presence of 
municipal Christmas trees in prominent positions added to the 
gaiety of the scenes and, of course, the windows vied with each 
other in lending colour and beauty to the whole. Here in Austin, 
right in front of the Capitol and facing the wide and long stretch 
of Congress Avenue, is a huge squatting Santa Claus. There is 
something so childlike and so exuberant about all this; it is, 
I imagine, another expression of the childlike joy in its existence 
and well-being that this nation displays in so many ways. 

Left Austin after lunch by bus for San Antonio, reaching 
there shortly after four o’clock. 

Tried to sleep at 7-30, as I had to catch the bus to Monterry 
at 1-45 a.m. Managed to sleep till a little after 9 ; then a parody 
which I had conceived in the bus in the afternoon would not 
let me sleep. So I decided to “ still my beating mind ” by getting 
up and completing it. This is the shape the thing took: 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me, sitting on the honey, Love; 

The honey will taste sweeter, Honey, now ! 

I am not yet decided whether the captain should be “Honey, 
My Honey” or “Persian Picnic” or, simply, "Tail Piece”. 

Americanized : “Trailorized”, said a tag attached to a shirt in a 
San Antonio shop-window! 

Laredo, Texas 

18th December. Reached Laredo a little before midnight. 

The bus ride was not unpleasant. The special features of it 
were the increasing signs of the South that presented them¬ 
selves : cacti, palms, poinsettias, bougenvillias; scorching sun, 
more or less open begging; marked poverty; and, of course, 
sharp-shooting at cuspidors by toughs in slouch hats, who looked 
as if they had walked out of a Hollywood picture. 

19th December. Laredo is just on the U.S.-Mexican border, with 
Neuovo Laredo on the Mexican side of the border across the 
river. Half the population appears to be Spanish-speaking, and 
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the houses and the gardens and the vegetation are definitely 
.southern. Nor is it colder here than in Allahabad in mid-winter. 

In my hotel I found a pamphlet giving some information 
about Latin Americans in the U.S. I noted down the following 
facts : 

(a) There are about 2 million Spanish-speaking persons in 

the U.S., and their number is increasing. 

(b) 85 % of these are in the South West. 

(c) The largest colony is in San Antonio, where there are 

50,000. In El. Paso, half the population is Spanish¬ 
speaking. 

(d) They are mostly unskilled labourers, though there are 

skilled labourers and professional men among them 
as well. Much of the wealth of the South West was 
created by them.. 

Winter Blues: 

The year’s in the bare, 

Nature’s in the stark, 

The wind’s on the yell, 

Hill-pines are down hurled ; 

Thunder rends the air, 

Terror rides the dark :— 

The Devil’s out of hell, 

All’s wrong with the world. 
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20th December, Caught the noonday bus to Monterrey. 
Within ten minutes of leaving the depot we were at the frontier. 
On the U.S. side an official asked me about myself and, parti¬ 
cularly, if I had a camera. I told him I had one bought some 
12 years ago in Germany. He saw it and okayed it. He was 
quite friendly throughout. Just before we parted I told him 
that I was on a visitor’s visa. “In that case,” he said, “you 
must return within a month.” 

The Customs examination on the Mexican side was even 
more of a formality and did not take even a minute. In fact, 
there was no pretence of examining my bags, both of which were 
passed unopened. (The examination was, however, a real one 
for Mexicans returning home). 

We were away in right earnest at about 1 o’clock. And oh 
the difference in everything! The bus itself, the crowding, the 
poverty that was written over every face and every thing, the 
ugliness of the countryside, barren for miles and miles 1 Nor 
were the humans particularly prepossessing. It was not that 
they were dark ; it was not that some of them had typical 
“Indian” features—-beady eyes, hawk nose, long streaks of 
thin, straight hair. It was rather that they were, generally 
speaking, fat and shapeless and short. I had something of the 
reaction to the drabness and the ugliness around which I had, 
years ago, in Cork (Ireland). But, then, at least the human 
types, though ragged and pale, were not physically so unprepos¬ 
sessing. I dare say I shall see the handsome Spanish types as I 
explore the country, but so far they are to seek. 

The wayside cafe's were vile little shacks compared to the 
grand U.S. ones, and indeed rather like third-rate Irani shops in 
Bombay. And the little urchins who clustered round us when' 
ever we got off the bus sold chewing-gum or cigarettes only 
nominally; they as well as the maimed or blind singers who 
besieged us were beggars pestering us for alms. It is when one 
sees the U.S.A. by a contrast 'such as this that the real extent of 
its wealth and the high standard of living it enjoys comes home 
to one. Indeed, in a sense, it is dangerous to live for long in 
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the United States; for to do so is to run. the risk of being unfit 
to live happily anywhere else. 

We reached Monterrey at six in the evening, and I found my¬ 
self in a very clean, bright room in a brand-new hotel just over 
the Bus Depot. The room costs only 8 pesos a day. (An 
American dollar today is worth 4.87 pesos. In other words, a 
peso is a trifle more than 20 cents., or 11 annas.) 

Walked about the town for a while. Oh the noise 1 It was 
like being on Grant Road in Bombay, or the western end of 
Dharamtala in Calcutta, except that there were some neon-lights 
over the shops. Anyway, everything seemed a poor, cheap imi¬ 
tation of things done by the Big Brother beyond the border. 

21st December. After breakfast took a bus, as advised by the 
girl at the hotel counter; but not knowing where to get off, dis- 
coverd I was making a second trip down the same street. So I 
got off, only to find that I had accidentally hit upon the very spot 
I was directed to—the Municipal Recreation Park. This is a 
small park, about the size of an average Allahabad garden, and a 
band was playing in a bandstand right in the centre of it; and 
people were milling round and round in their Sunday best. 

Here was a different Mexico.—“ white ” Mexico, upper-class 
Mexicans, well-dressed, well-groomed and not unprepossessing. 
This was not tire world of yesterday’s villages and villagers. It 
was as though one who had passed through India’s villages or 
smaller towns were to find oneself at the Esplanade bandstand 
in Bombay. At the same time, I was not unaware that this was 
no more the real Mexico than the fashionable middle-class saunt- 
erers at Bombay’s Marine Drive are the real India, I have already 
more than once known a shock of mild surprise on passing a 
poor Mexican of the labouring or lower-middle class, with brown, 
or even dark, skin, streaky moustache, rather prominent cheek¬ 
bones, near-Mongolian eyes, sombrero, slacks and all; for I have 
recognized him as one seen in numerous Mexican paintings. 
Not only that. I think I can see now—almost for the first time 
—why the' modern Mexican artist exaggerates this or that 
Indian feature or puts the whole deliberately out of perspective. 
As they passed me in the streets some of them did appear very 
like the artist’s conception of them ; and after all an artist 
records, not facts as such, but his impressions of them. 
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A feature of this Sunday parade was that, whereas in the 
U.S. the boys and the girls would be in pairs, here the boys 
kept to themselves, and the girls—in groups of from two to 
four—to themselves. The couples one saw were obviously 
married couples with, or without, their appendages of kids. 

And, rich or poor, these people love song. Everywhere one 
hears the rich Latin voice raised in song, and with genuine 
gusto too. 

Monterrey To Mexican City 

22nd December. Left at 7.10 in the morning for Mexico City. 
The country throughout the day’s journey was interesting and 
in marked contrast to the arid heath at the northern border 
which I had passed through on my way to Monterrey. Here 
were lovely orchards laden with fruit, quaint little villages, 
and hills and green valleys. And towards evening we were 
right in the hills, and thereafter all night—for I kept awake 
most of the time—we curved along mountain roads and were 
up among the clouds. 

On the bus were only three other English-speaking persons: 
two Americans and a French journalist. I got to know them 
at the very first stop and we sat down to a light breakfast 
together. After that we shared all our meals. 

Most of the time I spent pleasantly composing some more 
parodies. It was indeed a fruitful day, for I thought out four, 
including a version of some rubaiyats of Omar Khaiyam which 
I had started on an earlier occasion. 

As they now stand, my rubaiyats, which I tentatively call 
“Love in Garbage Lane,” read : 

Love in Garbage Lane : 

With me beside the Heap of Garbage strown, 

Which helps divide the Next Door from our own,— 
Where name of Peace and Plenty is forgot 
And unknown Allah on His heavenly Throne; 

A Book of Curses written on thy Brow, 

A Flush of Gin, a garlic Breath—yet Thou 
Beside me, spitting at the Garbage Heap— 

The Garbage smells like Lavender somehow ! 
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Ah, my Old Sinner, look ! The Cop one fears 
Today, lest Past Misdeeds mar Future Years 1 
Tomorrow ? Yes, Tomorrow I may be— 

And You—with Yesterday’s light-fingered Peers. 

For some we knew, the lightest and the best, 

Have from the Bench with Rigorous Time been prest. 
Aye, served in Jug a Year or Two ere now,— 

And some electrically sent to rest. 

So we that now lie huddled in this Room 
We rent—and Winter curses with more Gloom— 
Ourselves may to the Chair of Death 
Be sent, Ourselves to leave our Room to—Whom ? 

We never earned the most of all we spent, 

So if into another Room we went, 

Well, Room for Room ! And though a Room as vile— 
Sans Light, sans Heat, sans Bathroom—yet sans Rent! 

Alike to those who for Heaven prepare 

And those who may tomorrow mount the Chair, 

The Watchman from the Tower of Wisdom cries: 

“ Fools ! Your Reward is neither Here nor There.” 

Why, all the Bums and Boobies who so fuss 
About the Other World,—they miss the bus, , 
Unlike us Hard-boiled Guys. Their Things with ease 
Are stolen and their Pockets picked by us. 

Myself when young would, taking cab, frequent 
Tavern and Club, but had no Argument 

With Cabbie, or without; for I ne’er once 
Came out by the same Door wherein I went. 

There was no Door to which I had no Key, 

There was no Mug through whom I could not see; 

Some little while a Thing to Thee, not Me, 
Belonged—and then e’ermore to Me, not Thee. 

But then to Thee—ah, me-—who worked behind 
The Scenes I turned my Hand, only to find 

A Match there in the Darkness ; and I heard 
Ere I passed out: “ Not Me ! I’ll knock Thee blind ! ” 
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All, Woman, could we with that Cop conspire 
To clean the Strong Room of a Bank entire, 
Would not we batter him to bits—and then 
Indulge in Liquour to our Heart’s Desire ? 


Talking the Ca\e : 

Cake, cake, cake, 

Through the bright shop-glass I see, 

And would that my mouth didn’t water' 

At the thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the pastry-cook’s boy 

Who eats cake with his sister at play, 

O well for the hired lad 

Who has some on the sly every day— 

And the empty trays go down 

To a hollow under the till; 

But O for the crunch of a well-baked crust 
And the sweet of a chocolate fill! 

Cake, cake, cake, 

In a row in the window I see. 

But the ruddy s. of a b., that cop, 

Will he ne’er take his eyes off me ? 

Catching a Star : 

Feathers and coal-tar 

And stink-bomb for me, 

And let there be loud jeering, near and far. 
If I bring home a She; 

And such a jeering as wakes e’en Sleep— 

So full of sound and foam— 

If I, who put out single on the deep, 

Come double home. 

Brick-bat and egg-shell 

And such like in the dark; 

Aye, let loose the madness of a hell 
If we debark. 
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For know in time that I am going the pace 
And may go a step too far ;— 

But what’s a little tar on face, or base. 
Should I have caught a Star ? 

Himalayan Blues : A Sirenade. 

A Siren with a Saxophone 
In a nightmare once I saw: 

It was a Himalayan maid 

And on her saxophone she played, 

Dancing a dance of Almora. 

Should I revive within me 
Her cacophony, call’d song, 

To such a deep despair ’twould move me 
That with groaning loud and long 
I should sprout a dome of hair— 

A curly dome, with caves for lice— 

And all should stare to see them there, 

And all should cry : A Bear ! Beware 
His bulging eyes, his shaggy hair ! 

Throw a wire-fence round him thrice 
And close him in, for holy dread, 

For he on monkey-gland hath fed 
/And milked the Bull of Paradise. 


Mexico City 

23rd December. Reached Mexico at 6.30 a.m. All four of us 
English-speaking ones decided to try Hotel Geneve, where we 
were sure to have English spoken. Was tired and sleepy and 
so went straight to bed. 

24th December. Went out in the afternoon. Took a bus 
down town. Found myself in a square surrounded by old 
Spanish buildings and a Cathedral. This was evidently the 
heart of the town and had a charm all its own. Then, taking 
another bus went right to the other end of the city. From 
what I saw this evening, the city is very attractive, with its 
fine parks, wide modern streets and, in the older parts, the 
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quaint little houses. And it is a large city of two million in¬ 
habitants. They say that it ranks second only to Buenos 
Aires among Latin American cities and is sixth among those of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It was amusing to see bakers’ lads cycling with their baskets 
of bread on their heads. 

26th December. Visited the Palacio de Bellas Artes and the 
Librarie de Cristal in the park adjoining it. Both were well 
worth a visit, but, especially the Palace of the Fine Arts, partly 
for its architectural splendour and partly for the modern 
Mexican pictures and murals it contains. The murals particu¬ 
larly—by Orozco, Siqueiros and Rivera—are powerful portrayals 
of the spirit of Post-Revolution Mexico. 

The more I see of Mexico City the more I like it. There 
is an air of culture about, and its street-names—Calle de 
Londres, Genoa, Paris, Hamburg, and the like—call to mind 
those of Paris. 

It has been exceptionally cold here the last two days. And 
one feels the cold because there is no central heating here. (Our 
hotel has a system of steam-heating which does not seem to be 
very effective.) A wet Christmas has not been known here for 
the last 40 years; their rainy season is more or less like ours 
and lasts from May to September. The papers report that the 
temperature dropped to 20° and that there were a dozen deaths 
owing to the excessive cold. But then up in New York they 
have had 22 inches of snow : a record snowfall for New York ! 

27th December. As I was expecting a phone call I stayed in 
all morning and, for want of anything better to do and because 
it challenged my ingenuity, set myself to desecrate Christina 
Rossetti’s pretty piece, “When I am dead, my dearest”. This 
is what the thing emerged as : 

When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing jazzy songs to me ; 

Plant pin-up poses at my head 
And a case of Scotch whiskey. 

See that the grass above me 

With sausage and steak is set— 
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And if you don’t—remember ! 

I will not forget. 

I'll haunt you at the movies, 

I’ll pop up at the dance, 

I will not let your cavalier 
Kiss you by any chance ; 

And kissing in the twilight 
Is heavenly,—so I bet 
7’11 not need to remember 
And you will not forget! 

28th December. All these days I was expecting Dr. Pascoe to 
contact me ; that is why I did not go about very much. Today 
he called me up at last and took me out. First we went to 
the old Cathedral built by Cortez on the north side of the 
Zocalo, the city’s big square. It was under repairs, which, 
indeed, were very badly needed. Oh, the images, and the 
statues! And the poor worshippers! I dare say that in the 
Middle Ages these statues and pictures of saints and angels and 
the Virgin were the easiest way of making the illiterate masses 
realize things, but it seems that today the veneration of these 
images has become an obstacle to a real understanding of spiri¬ 
tual truths. A Roman Catholic Cathedral in other lands 
impresses, if it does nothing else, but here it revolts, For here 
one sees, not the solemn dignity of a house of worship, but the 
easy despotism practised by an organized institution over poor, 
ignorant, and idolatrous worshippers. 

Our next halt was at the Museum of National Art near by. 
With the aid of an English-speaking guide we went round 
the whole collection—a most exciting one. For here were the 
relics of that ancient culture which the coming of Cortez had 
destroyed—a culture of which the modern Mexican is rightly 
proud. The specimens of rock-carving and of pottery that are 
preserved in this museum are remarkable; some are quite mar¬ 
vellous. One of the outstanding exhibits is the Aztec Calendar 
carved on a huge stone, over six feet in diameter. In the centre 
is the Sun-god with protruding tongue (symbolizing the 
emanation of energy) and round it are the symbols of each of 
the 20 months, of 18 days each, which, with the addition of 
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five intercalary days, made up the Aztec year of 365 days. 
Not unnaturally the year began with the vernal equinox, on 
the 21st of March. 

Next Dr. Pascoe took me to the Cathedral of the Guadalupe. 
The place was a seething mass of poor humanity—poor in every 
sense. It was packed with booths selling holy articles—images 
of the Lady, candles, flowers, etc.—and others selling food and 
drink. The crowds and the oriental conditions have to be seen 
to be believed. It was impossible to enter the Cathedral, such 
were the crowds. The vast majority of the people here were 
definitely Indian, descended directly with little, if any, mixture 
from the Aztecs, Mayas, and the other tribes that flourished in 
the land before the Spaniards came. In fact, the Lady of the 
Guadalupe is exclusively the Indians’ Virgin, being distinguished 
in the representations by a distinctly darker complexion than 
that of other Virgins. Needless to say the atmosphere of super¬ 
stition and idolatory was nauseating. 

Very different was the atmosphere of the Methodist Church 
to which we presently went. There were a few Indians 
scattered here and there through the congregation, but the 
majority of worshippers were either middle-class “mestizos” 
or pure whites. 

Teotichiiacon 

29th December. Spent the greater part of tire day out of town. 

Went by bus to the Pyramids. The journey took nearly 
two hours and was not unlike a bus-journey anywhere in India. 
There was the same congestion, the busman using every catch¬ 
penny method to take as many passengers as possible. Indeed, 
for a large part of the trip about a dozen of us were standing 
in the gangway and, at one point, where evidently officers of 
the law were sighted by the conductor, we were requested to 
bob down so that the congestion in the vehicle might pass 
unnoticed. Here were all types of poor Mexicans: pure Indian, 
women, not unlike our “pahari” women in looks and costume ; 
country people in sombreros and with sarapes slung over their 
shoulders ; and a sprinkling of lower-class whites. 

The bus, like others I have been in, w&s adorned with an 
image of the Guadalupe Virgin, beside which was a vase full 
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of fresh flowers. The bus on which I made my return trip 
was further decorated with coloured bulbs, presumably an extra 
Christmas touch. Nor could I help noticing the wonderful cheer¬ 
fulness of these people. Though they were packed like sardines, 
they were all in good humour and, where occasion demanded it, 
extremely helpful to one another. It seemed to me too that 
shaking hands even with perfect strangers was extremely 
common. In this respect, the peasants seemed most likeable: 
they combined dignity with real good humour ; nor were they, 
in their brown way, unhandsome. 

My destination was Teotichuacon, meaning “ The Place 
where they all go to worship God.” Before visiting the 
Pyramids I walked into the Museum of relics, which is small 
but extremely interesting. Some of the exhibits astonished me by 
their modernity ; among such were the flat-irons, which, except 
that they were of stone, were exactly like the ones we use 
today. Here I learnt a great deal regarding the nature and 
history of these ancient monuments known as the Pyramids. 
The entire site was discovered as recently as 1925 ; in fact, the 
smaller mound, identified as the Pyramid of the Moon, is as 
yet covered with clay and the debris of time. The Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon, which were used, not as burial 
mounds like the Egyptian pyramids, but as observatories ; a 
track which was known as the Highway of Death, for along 
it were carried the human victims to be offered as sacrifices at 
the Temple which stood within the Citadel; and the Temple 
and tire Citadel themselves—these are all that have been exca¬ 
vated so far. They cover eight square miles, I was informed 
that a convention of archaeologists met in 1932 to determine the 
age of these finds, but widely divergent views emerged : one 
favoured 1,300 years; another 3,300; a third 5,000. But what¬ 
ever the age of these monuments of an earlier culture, it is 
agreed that the culture represented is not that of the Aztecs 
who ruled over Mexico when the Spanish came over with 
Cortez in 1521, but of an earlier Indian tribe known as the 
Toltecs. 

Leaving the museum, walked up to, and part of the way 
up, the Pyramid of the Sun. This pyramid, as well as the 
smaller one of the Moon, differs from the Egyptian ones in 
ending with a flat terrace and not a peak, having a flight of 
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steps reaching right up to the top, and having no interior to it. 
It is just a mound of a truncated-pyramidal aspect. 

Half-way up the steps was a Mexican woman selling clay 
replicas of some of the pieces in the museum, and right on top 
was a man in a sombrero. But neither would allow me to 
include them in any of the pictures I was taking. Every time 
the sombreroed guy saw me point my' camera in his direction 
he would get up and vanish. As for the woman, I bought a 
little image from her and then suggested that she might pose 
for a picture ; but she flatly refused to be snapped. However, 
I happened to get both of them into one of my snaps when 
-their backs were turned. In the course of the day I encountered 
a number of youngsters who too would not be snapped ; but I 
discovered that they at least were prepared to pose for a price. 

Lunched at a cafe' calling itself “ La Gruta ”—and not 
wrongly, for it actually occupies a grotto. Later, with the aid 
of a friendly peasant, went to the Citadel and the Temple. 
The latter stands facing a mound which presumably was the 
sacrificial altar and is carved with the most grotesque carvings. 


Mexico City 

30th December. Called, with Dr. Pascoe, at the Education 
Department and met Signora Celia Garcia de Alarin of the 
Department of Secondary Education. The entire building has 
been adorned by huge murals by Orozco, depicting the Revolu¬ 
tion and expressing the ideals that inspire the makers of modem 
Mexico. We spent a long time admiring them, and I could 
not help feeling that we in India would do well to use art thus 
to make a visual representation to our still illiterate millions of 
the history of our struggle for independence and of the ideals 
that inspire the new India. Art plays a very powerful role in 
moulding the new Mexico and it can play an equally significant 
part in the India of today. 

We moved on to the Palace on the east side of the Zocalo. 
This is now the President’s office. Both the Palace and the 
military guards on duty in it were shabby and grimy, but the 
wonderfully powerful frescoes over the great staircase, the work 
of Diego Rivera, give the palace a value which most of the 
world’s “gorgeous palaces” might well covet. 
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Our next port of call was the Convent of Churubusco in a 
very different part of town. This convent was the scene of 
the fighting between the Mexicans and the Americans in 1847 
and is now a national monument. The convent or monastery, 
a 16th-century structure, is well worth a visit on its own 
account as an abode of peace and a bit of medieval Spain. 

31st December. This evening I had the funniest dinner I’ve 
ever had. I had walked into a little restaurant and had been 
handed a menu card which was, of course, in Spanish. The 
girl who served me knew exactly as much English as I knew 
Spanish ; but that would not have mattered very much, I think, 
if she had been a trifle more intelligent than she was. I 
started simply and satisfactorily enough by asking for an 
“ Omelette a la Mexico ”. It was delicious, but the “ a la 
Mexico ” element in it left me with an insistent craving for a 
sweet and soothing sequel. So I called for tire card and picked 
upon “ Cake ” and at the same time ordered a vanilla ice cream 
and hot coffee with milk to round off the meal. What the 
girl brought me in response to this simple order was hot gridle- 
cakes with butter and syrup, following this up with vanilla 
ice-cream, a jug of hot coffee and sour milk. I was so taken 
aback and amused by it all that I even allowed her to pour 
the hot coffee over the ice-cream and season the mixture with 
the sour milk ! The resulting concoction was “ something rich 
and strange ”—with the accent on the strange. 

1948 

2nd January. Miss Knight, who is the local correspondent 
for the Boston Christian Science Monitor, came in the 
evening and took me to the house of Miss Frances Tour. Miss 
Tour has lived for over 25 years in Mexico and is well known 
for her books on the country. Most of these are of the nature 
of guide-books for tourists, but her latest work, Mexican Folk¬ 
ways, is a bulky and scholarly tome comprehending her exten¬ 
sive knowledge of Mexican life and culture. Indeed, for her 
services to Mexico, she is shortly to receive the Order of the 
Eagle form the Mexican Government. 

Her reception of us did not seem particularly warm at 
first; she was at her typewriter when we arrived and, beyond 
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asking us to sit down, took no further notice of us till after 
she had finished whatever she had in hand. Nevertheless, when 
she had put her work by she revealed herself as a friendly, and 
sociable person. She presented me with five of her guide¬ 
books, including a very helpful guide to the capital, three 
booklets on the frescoes of Rivera and Orozco, and a handbook 
of Spanish; and she autographed a copy of her Mexican 
Folkways. 

3rd January. Went to the National Museum once again 
—this time to meet Signorita Eulalia Guzman, who is in charge 
of the Anthropological and Historical section of the Museum. 
A courteous and intelligent lady, she discussed with me the pos¬ 
sibility of having greater cultural contacts between Mexico and 
India by means of an exchange of books, teachers, scholars, etc. 

I suggested that she herself might come to India and give us a 
series of lectures on ancient and modern Mexican culture. 

Presently an elderly couple, introduced to me by the name 
of Najera, came in. They came to sign a document which some 
educationists were sending as a representation to UNESCO. 
Miss Guzman favoured me with a summary translation of the 
four and a half typewritten pages of this document. J 

It maintained that the promotion of science and technology 
was not sufficient to avert wars. In fact, the possession of ! 
technical skills was calculated rather to make those who possessed 
them incline to the use of force ; on the other hand, those who 
lacked them tended to live in fear and superstition. So science 
must be widely spread if it was to serve any real purpose. But 
even so wars had their roots in psychological factors. So long 
as wrong values were emphasized in education, so long as vanity, 
fear, greed were developed by our way of bringing up ourselves 
and our children, we could not hope to eradicate war. So the first 
thing necessary was to improve the educational process and 
approach with a view to cultivating, not the above-mentioned un¬ 
natural attitudes, but the satisfaction of the natural instincts, the 
creative urge, the love of knowledge, sociability, feeling for 
justice, regard for liberty, etc. Accordingly, it was suggested 
that UNESCO should study the psychological, sociological and 
other causes of war, and by means of conferences, seminars and 
study-groups, promote the study of these factors., \ 
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The few cultured Mexicans I have met have impressed me 
very favourably with their charm and intelligence. My only 
regret is that this being the holiday season I have been unable 
to meet some of the Professors of the University. Being called 
away to the States I can neither stay here for another fortnight 
.in order to meet them nor visit distant parts of this fascinating 
country. 

Leaving Miss Guzman, I devoted the greater part of an 
hour marvelling at the exhibits on the upper floor of the museum 
which tire guide had not shown us last Sunday. For here were 
the most unbelievably expressive statuettes and figurines 
representative of the various cultures of ancient Mexico— 
Torascan, Zapotec, Maya, Golf, etc. 

4th January. Miss Muriel Knight had insisted the other day 
on taking me out to Xochimilco Garden some way out of the 
city, and today she took me there. The garden was well worth 
a visit, if for no other reason than because it recalled memories 
of Kashmir, particularly of Shrinagar. The gondolas that floated 
along the canals were, moreover, bedecked with flowers and some 
of them sported bands of musicians clad in traditional and 
colourful costumes and known as “ mirachis ”, from being ori¬ 
ginally hired on the occasion of marriages. There was, altogether, 
much more bustle and colour and gaiety than one sees along 
the canals in Shrinagar. 

5th January. Left Mexico City at 8 in the morning. All day 
the bus climbed up and down the hills. At times, I believe, we 
got as high as 9,000 feet and were so completely enveloped in 
cloud and mist that it was a marvel the driver could keep the 
bus winding along the tortuous roads. The usual pastime of 
parody-making didn’t go at all well; I suppose it is natural not' 
to be able to play such “ fantastic tricks ” when so near “ high 
heaven ”. 

6th January, Mexican Miscellany : As a postscript to this 
Mexican interlude I set down, without much regard to order 
or form, miscellaneous facts gleaned from reading books about 
Mexico during my fortnight in the country. 
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(a) Area and Population : 

Approximately one-fourth the size of the U.S.A., or half 
that of India. Largest Latin American country after 
Brazil. 

Population, however, only 22 millions (with 2 millions in 
Mexico City.) 33% Indian : Aztecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, etc. 
55% Mestizos, or persons of mixed Indian and Spanish 
blood. 15% Whites. 

The Whites, intellectuals and businessmen ; the Mestizos, 
traders, lawyers, politicians; the Indians, underdogs. 

( b ) Languages : 

Over 50 Indian languages. Yet only 15% of the 
population speak any of these. The vast majority know 
only Spanish. 

(c) History : 

The Mayas at the height of their culture about 200 b.c. 
The Aztecs : from 13th century to 1521 ■ . . Still the 
most numerous of the Indian tribes in the country . . . 
If the Mayas were the Greeks, die Aztecs were the Romans, 
among the Mexican peoples. 

The Colonial Period : 1521 to 1821 (War of Independence, 
1810 to 1821) . . . Spanish exploitation supplied Spain 
with two-thirds of her income. 

1848 : Loss of California, etc. to U.S.A. after War. 
Revolution : 1910-1920 ..." Mexico for Mexicans ”. 
Constitutions : 1857 (by Juarez) and 1917. 

(£) Church vs. State : 

99% Roman Catholics, yet die first Latin American 
country to disestablish the Church . . . “La Reforma” 
in mid-19th century was anti-clerical. 

In Mexico City, with population of nearly 2 millions, 
only 25 priests permitted . . . Priests registered as well as 
restricted . . . May not appear in clericals in streets . . . 
May not be other than Mexicans . . . No vote (?) • • • 
Church property confiscated in 1856. 

(e) Economics : 

Land : 70% of population live off the land, though 
only 3.6% of the land has ever been cultivated. 

30% of the total population are peonies or landless 
labourers earning a peso (eleven annas) a day. 

In the Colonial Period lands were gifted to Spaniards. 
One family owned as many as 3 million acres! The 
Church too had very large estates. Consequently, as 
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recently as 1910, over 90% Mexican families had no 
land, and, on the other hand, some 2000 persons between 
them owned one-third of nil the land. 

Today no large landlords are left. President Cardenas 
(1934-40) distributed 30 million acres among peasants. 

Present policy : to restore the old communal villages, 
so that every adult resident may own a share, of about 
10 acres, in the village land. 

Business and Industry : 

Till the other day American and British Oil interests 
were 91.5%, other foreign 7.4%, and native Mexican only 

1 . 1 %. 

Up to 1917 the foreign Oil Companies had their own 
armies and paid no royalties whatever . . , After 1917 
and till 1938 royalty 5% or so. 

Grocery and Food are in Spanish hands ■, Drugs, Hard¬ 
ware, Machinery, German; Textiles and Department 
Stores, French ; Street-cars, British ; Public Utilities, U.S.A. 

Average Income ; 

Native Mexican’s : 192 pesos annually. Foreigner’s ; 22,350 
pesos. 

(/) Education : 

The State controls all education today . . .no religious 
body may run schools . . . Primary education free and 
compulsory to age of 15 . . . Education to be secular, 
rational and scientific. 

Aims : To stimulate appreciation of things Mexican (First 
duty to teach everybody Spanish). To achieve the economic 
independence of the nation. To develop personality with¬ 
out any restrains of dogma or social or economic circum¬ 
stance. To encourage co-operation. To be functional and 
progressive. To free the nation from superstition and 
fanaticism. 

Progress: In 1921 only 4.9% of National Budget was allotted 
to education; since 1930 at least 20% has been allotted. 
The literacy figure for 1922 was 10% ; in 1936 it was 
40%. 

Cultural Missions : A means of providing barely literate rural 
teachers with in-service training. Also help; in building 
schools, making school programmes, starting community 
service. 

Started in 1923. 

Centres of Indian Education : The second means of carrying 
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Socialism to the countryside . . . Started in 1936 right 
in midst of Indian communities . . . Not schools but 
cultural colonies taking pupils of an older age than ordinary 
rural schools : men of from 14 to 20, women of from 12 
to IS. 

Music and Dancing in Education : Play a unique role . . . 

School activities built round them, as fostering esprit de 
corps, selflessness . . - The music points to pre-Conquest 
days. Music was an integral part of the old Aztec culture. 

Art in Schools : Has a social ideology ; is made to express 
phases of the reform movement. Themes deal with 
evils of drunkenness, anti-clericalism, etc. 

(g). Art : 

One of the most potent instruments for indoctrination 
and of propaganda for the Revolution . . . The Depart¬ 
ment of Education a constant patron of the Arts . . . 
Artists teachers and teachers artists. 

Since 1921, or the end of the Revolution, two types of 
art : 

(i) The Fine Arts in the European tradition : classical 
and Biblical themes; nymphs, angels, etc. 

(it) Revolutionary Mexican Art, proletarian and 
materialistic : peasants, revolutionary ideas, etc. 
Revolutionary art started with Guadalupe Posada. Then 
came die Revolutionary Syndicate of Technical Workers, 
Painters, and Sculptors—including Diego Rivera, Jose' 
Orozco, Alfero Siqueiros—who practised the monumental 
art of the frescoes, employing their art to show realisti¬ 
cally the poor Indians and broken mestizos as victims of 
exploitation, and portraying fine, clean-limbed Indians to 
induce dignity into the common man. This Syndi¬ 
cate worked collectively for two • years, paindng, for 
house-painters’ wages, the National Preparatory School. 
Met with opposition and vandalism, but worked as 
Revolutionaries and Social Reformers. 

Revolutionary Art is “Karl Marx pictorialized”, At 
the same time it is Mexican as well as international. Its 
symbols are the Peasant, the Worker, the Soldier, and the 
Schoolmaster : in these ways are represented Exploitation, 
Revolution and Victory. 

Because the aim is Marxian, these artists revel in 
presenting masses, rather than individuals; the beauty is 
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massive beauty ; the only beautiful individuals here are 
the dead heroes of the Revolution. 

( h ) Revolutionary Policy Summed Up : 

Distinctly Leftist. Tlie Communist Party a legal 
party, though, since 1938, when Mexico sheltered Trotsky, 
there are no diplomatic relations with U.S.S.R. 

The Mexican Revolution was the first of the great 
modern revolutions. “Modern Mexico is a genuine 
national state and the only country in Latin America with 
an advanced social and economic programme, with defi¬ 
nite collectivist aims, principles and accomplishments.” 


/ 
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San Antonio, Texas 

7ih January. Rotarian Tom Dunlop took me over to Rotarian 
Norman Brock, who runs a small philatelist’s business. I found 
him generous and sentimental to a fault. He began by offering 
me a gift of a silver Mexican dollar, which one doesn’t see any 
longer; then he gave me his copy of the current Collier’s Maga¬ 
zine, as containing an interesting article on Men’s Clubs in the 
States. Fie ended by presenting me with an offprint of an article 
on himself, which had recently appeared in a philatelists’ journal 
and is entitled : “ The Craziest Man in Stamps ”, 

Clubs are Trumps : 

Points from the Collier's article by Oren Arnold : 

(a) About a million American men meet every week in some 

15 “ eatin’ meetin’ ” clubs; “. . . these are perhaps the 
most important groupings of men in the world today; 
the most influential, the most impervious to criticism. 
. . . It is comforting to know that they work only for 
good.” 

(b) The clubs have almost identical ideals. 

(c) Rotary International (the oldest of the lot), Kiwanis 

International and Lions International are the Big Three 
of America’s service clubs. Each of them has more than 
four times the membership of the next largest, the 
National Exchange Club. At least 12 others have more 
than 5,000 members each. 

(d) Their programme of service to humanity has far exceeded 

their original purpose, which was simply the enjoyment 
of food and fellowship. 

(<?) In spite of the laughter and the back-slapping and the un¬ 
distinguished quality of their meetings, these clubs do 
very good committee work and render real service to 

society : “.service club members now combine the 

best industrial work of the chamber of commerce and 
the best spiritual work of the church.” 

(f) The selective membership enables the clubs to do what 
they do. For, taking as they do only men who have 
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achieved moral and business success, they get outstanding 
citizens. 

(^) Sinclair Lewis’s picture of Babbitt as a typical Rotarian 
helped the service clubs to clean house, and thus, to win 
over their greatest critics, Lewis, H. L. Mencken and 
G.B.S. 

(h) No wonder some people think the clubs are replacing 
the church as a working religion for men. Much less 
than 50 % of America’s church community attends church 
regularly, but service-club attendance is above 80%. 

8th January. After a visit to the Chinese Garden—which, by 
the way, was known as the Japanese Garden before the War— 
I went over to the shop of Rotarian Ed Harker, the finest 
jeweller’s shop in town. 

A friend of his, Tonner H. Freeman, Executive Vice- 
President of Associated Employers Ltd., joined us at lunch in 
Gunter’s Hotel. Neither of my companions was a liberal in 
politics, and their views on New-Dcalers in general and 
Roosevelt in particular were most amusing. Thus Freeman 
declared: “Roosevelt was the greatest traitor we have had in 
American history.” And Harker asked me if, in the course of 
my conversations “with educated Americans,” I had come 
across a single one who did not hate Roosevelt. I replied very 
briefly but truthfully: “ Quite the contrary Freeman actually 
rounded off his hymn of hate by relating the following profane 
story about F.D.R. A visitor to Hyde Park, the home of the 
Roosevelts, in the grounds of which the late President is buried, 
asked a sentry on duty there what he thought he was doing, 
seeing that there was nothing of any value to keep guard over. 
The sentry replied : “ I am here to see that the s, <of a b. does 
not get away again! ” 

And, of course, for both these American Blimps Churchill 
was the last word in political wisdom. Harker even condemned 
as sheer ingratitude the British people’s overthrowing of 
Churchill and his party at the last election and setting up a 
Labour Government. He was convinced too that disaster was in 
store for Britain, now that it was governed by socialists. 

Paid a short visit to the Alamo Shrine, on the site of the 
old church where the fighters for Texan independence had 
fought against the Mexicans and had died to a man. 
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9th January. Kenneth Ayres took me over to the Campus 
Guild, a students’ experiment in co-operative living. I quote 
the preamble to the Constitution of the Guild: 

We, a group of men in the community of the University of 
Texas, in order to establish a co-operative dining, housing 
and educatjonal organization, band ourselves together in the 
Campus Guild. Our purpose is to bring together in a co¬ 
operative comradeship students of high character and prin¬ 
ciple who are seriously attempting to equip themselves with 
a college education. We seek not only to provide adequate 
dining and housing facilities at a minimum cost, but also to 
instill a co-operative and progressive spirit among the mem¬ 
bers, to further the co-operative movement, and to work 
together with odier co-operative and progressive organizations 
at the University. 

I was informed that the building was built by students; and, 
of course, it is run by the members themselves through their 
office-bearers and Executive Council. So economically is it run 
that, according to Kenneth Ayres, who was himself a member 
for some time, it costs its 80 resident members not more than 
40 dollars a month each for bed and board and all the amenities 
of corporate life. And they subscribe to 125 journals and 
periodicals! 

I was taken over the entire building. There were no frills 
anywhere; everything was strictly functional. For instance, the 
beds were tiers of bunks. Nevertheless, besides the dormitories 
there were a spacious hall and a very large study, in which every 
member had a seat assigned to him. 

I was with the members of the Guild for more than an 
hour, answering questions on India, and getting them to tell 
me all about themselves. Among the things they told me was 
that they endeavoured to enlarge their outlook by electing as 
members as many foreign students as possible ; thus at the 
moment, they said, every Latin American country was repre¬ 
sented in the Guild and they also had a Chinese student. 
Indeed, one of the qualities they looked for in a prospective 
member was a broad outlook. And from a huge poster which 
hung on the wall and advertised Henry Wallace I gathered that 
they certainly had not shut their minds to progressive political 
thinking. Indeed, I learnt that Wallace had visited them 
recently. 
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Austin to Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

10th January. Left for Tuscaloosa in the afternoon. One of 
the Professors, whom I shall not name, was with me part of the 
way. Like all university men I have met so far, he was far 
from happy about the present American policy, and he was 
highly amused when I repeated to him what my San Antonio 
Rotarian friends had said about Roosevelt. He, however, 
observed that in his opinion F.D.R. would certainly have done 
much better if he had retired after his first two terms ; his third 
term did him little credit and was undertaken only for political 
reasons. 

He bemoaned, too, “ political ” influence in the affairs of 
the University. Thus, the previous President of the University 
of Texas was removed on political grounds and replaced by the 
present incumbent, who was so incompetent that they had to 
appoint a number of Vice-Presidents to help him. At one time 
the Board of Regents, who control the University, even attempted 
to tamper with the security of tenure of University teachers, 
but there was such an uproar that they had to abandon their 
proposal. Similarly, they dismissed two or three Instructors 
whose politics they disapproved of, but so violent was the reac¬ 
tion to this measure that they were obliged to reinstate them. 

He complained that the Board, made up as it was of success¬ 
ful businessmen, ran the University too much along business 
lines and would not easily sanction money for anything which 
would not be immediately remunerative in the ordinary way. 

Talking of the policies of the present American government, 
he told me how Congress had had printed and circulated free 
of charge a pamphlet on the dangers of Communism and, when 
obliged to publish a similar one on the dangers of Fascism, had 
priced this at 40 cents a copy; and even so, if you wrote in ask¬ 
ing for a copy of this latter pamphlet, as likely as not they sent 
you the other for your edification ! 

We discussed religious matters too. Which reminds me: 
on the bus from San Antonio to Austin the other day in the 
'seat next to me was the Acting Director of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Texas, and we had exchanged views on religious 
matters. He was sufficiently broadminded and intelligent not 
to be shocked by my avowal of a faith very different from his; 
indeed, he acknowledged that I had a sufficiently sound prag- 
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matic position. And he was somewhat abashed when I pointed 
out that such minor—even childish—points of doctrine, as 
whether baptism should be by immersion or sprinkling divided 
Christian from Christian to this day and made for separate 
denominations within the Church. It does seem a real pity—to 
put it very mildly—that teachings so valuable as Christ’s, and an 
example so precious as his, should be overlaid and smothered 
with superstition and irrational dogma, and that millions of 
sensible and rational men and women should be obliged, under 
social pressure, to adopt the encrustation and even have it loom 
larger in their vision than the Master’s teaching of Love and 
Sacrifice. Consequently, one may today be a true Christian 
and not be a member of the Christian Church and—more 
astonishingly still—be a member of the Christian Church with¬ 
out being truly Christian in spirit. Of course, this is true, too, 
in greater or leasser degree, of other religious sects as well, my 
own not excluded. The soul of the religion, whatever it may 
be, the spirit and essence of it, is lost sight of, and only the outer 
shell and layers of dogma are seized upon and quarrelled over and 
juggled with. The result is that Religion, far from bringing 
peace and goodwill among men, divides man from man and, 
indeed, is as a sword between men. And the “ holier ” the man, 
the more “ devout ” the devotee, the more mercilessly he often 
wields the sword ; and meantime the world remains a chaos of 
warring families, warring races, warring religions and of men 
who, in their churches, acknowledge their common sonship 
under one God but deny it in their homes and in their daily con¬ 
tacts with their fellow-men. 

After my companion got off the train I passed the time 
parodving Tennyson’s “Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead 5 ’. 

Home they brought His Lordship tight, 

She nor blink’d nor batted eye; 

All the house-staff whisper’d light: 

“She will flay him by and by.” • 

Then they heard her, low but firm, 

Call him unfit to be seen, 

Drunken sot and lousy worm;— 

But he, unmov’d, slept serene. 
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Stole a footman on his toes. 

Lightly to His Lordship stept, 

Loosed the shoe-strings of his shoes;— 

But he moved not as he slept. 

Came a maid of nineteen years, 

Parked herself upon his knee;-— 

Condition’d reflex was the Peer’s: 

“ Sweet my girl, come sleep with me.” 

11th January. Alighted at New Orleans at 6.45 in the morning 
after a fairly comfortable night. 

Had an interesting conversation with a middle-aged Polish- 
Jew-turned-Arnerican, a tailor by profession. The burden of his 
song was: America is the place for getting on. And he told 
me his own story in proof of this. He had come over as a lad 
of 13 with only the clothes he had on, not knowing how far it 
was to America ; and even this was possible because, impelled by 
a vision of the paradise that awaited him there, he had stolen 
600 roubles from the synagogue to buy himself a passage to this 
paradise. He had reached New York the day President McKinley 
was assassinated, and after a hard struggle as a newspaper boy 
he had got employment as a tailor. And now he had raised a 
son who was earning 500 dollars a week as a radio-announcer! 

He made no secret of the fact that he himself was practically 
illiterate. In fact, he boasted that when he earned the Masonic 
badge he was wearing in the lapel of his coat he could hardly 
spell out what he had to in filling out the necessary papers. 
The badge, he assured me, represented a very high Masonic 
honour and was given only to men of high attainments; and in 
fact were it not that it was then too late to withhold it from 
him, this exhibition of his inadequacy would have lost him the 
honour. 

His advice to me was: Get a patron. If only I got a patron 
I could make a fortune by lecturing. He emphasized that 
personal pulls counted for very much everywhere in America, 
and one prospered only through patronage. A shrewd, worldly- 
wise old Hebrew ! And yet he was perhaps not altogether a 
materialist. For he was on his way to Tuscaloosa to try out a 
job there, even though it offered him 20 dollars a week less than 
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his present one in New Orleans; and that just because—if he 
was to be believed—he wanted a little peace, in a quieter atmos¬ 
phere. But then, characteristically enough, he had told his New 
Orleans boss that he was going to New York! 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

12th January , Ramsay, Russell and I went to the Students' 
Union Cafeteria at the University for a cup of coffee. The place 
was crowded; nor was this surprising since, as I was informed, 
the numbers in the University had recently shot up from 3,800 
to nearly 11,000. I also learnt that Tuscaloosa is now practically 
a university town and is postally known as “University.” 

I was interested to notice how familiarly and informally 
students and teachers here greeted each other. Ramsay was 
“ Doc ” to them; they were “ Charles ” or “ John ” to him. At 
roll call too—when there was any—the students’ response was a 
plain “ Here ” from men and women alike; on the other 
hand, the names of men and women alike were called out as 
plain “ Bonfield ”, “ Johnson ” “ Rodgers ”, etc. The entire rela¬ 
tionship between teacher and taught is natural and un-self- 
conscious. 

16th January. Happened to meet John Ramsay at lunch 
at the Club. In the course of conversation he recited a Chinese 
poem in translation. It ran something like this: “I hope my 
son is stupid. If he is stupid, he can have a comfortable life and 
become a cabinet-minister”. 

In an article in the magazine section of the New Yor\ 
Times (Sunday 11th) were the following facts about Columbia 
University : 

(?) The enrolment today is 40,000 ; that is, nearly twice as 
high as it was three years ago. 

(it) The University has an endowment of nearly a hundred 
million dollars. 

(???) It was founded in 1754 as King’s College. 

(???) The Library has 2 million books. 

Other Miscellanea : 

(a) New York State is the only state without a state university. 
Consequently, thousands of its students go to other states 
for their university education. 
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(<b ) President Truman is at the moment clamouring for the 
addition of a balcony to the White House. There is 
much opposition to this. In this connexion, it has been 
revealed that when an earlier inmate wanted bathrooms 
installed, it was argued on the other side that a bath was, 
after all, to be taken only on medical advice, and in any 
case there was something immoral about the whole thing ! 

(' c ) Mark Twain, at one stage, had an American correspondent 
pitch into him and say nasty things about him. On being 
asked why the newspaperman was so vicious, Mark 
Twain replied : “I must have done him a favour !” 

19th January. Went to Morgan Hall to meet Dean ten 
Hoor. He had just returned from a meeting of the 
Philosophical Society, and mentioned that he was naturally 
behindhand with his work as Dean. Upon this I told him 
Airs. Macafie’s story about the woes of a Woman Dean, and he 
said he was there at the Princeton celebrations too and went 
on to remind me of another of Mrs. Macafie’s stories, which had 
slipped my memory. This was the story of the lonely man in 
the hotel. He turned to the Gideon Bible by his bedside and 
discovered that on the flyleaf was a direction to the lonely to 
refer to chapter such and such. He turned to the page indicated 
and read the chapter right to the end, not omitting a pencilled 
addendum which ran : “ If you are still lonely call up Mabel, 
Room No. 324!” . . . 

I jot down a few odds and ends encountered recently in 
reading: 

1. Delinking on the Lin\s : The Professional Golfers Associa¬ 
tion, California, has barred two negroes from participation, though 
otherwise qualified. There is no precedent for this, and the New 
Yor\ Times had a critical editorial on this unsporting innovation. 

2. Comradeship on the Campus : The North Carolina Students 
Assembly adopted by 110 votes to 48 a resolution by which negro 
delegates will be able to attend the 1948 Assembly. Thus the 1948 
Assembly; which is to be held next month, will be the first bi-racial 
one of its kind. 

3. Gandhiji’s Fast : Gandhiji’s recent fast was front-page news 
in the U.S.A. papers. This was so even in small-town papers like 
the Tuscaloosa News. And sometimes it got banner headlines. 

4. The Ignorance of the Learned : Prof. Whitehead, the philo- 
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soplier, once defined the ideal professor as “ an ignorant man 
thinking , 

5. "Embalmed to a life beyond life” : Undertakers—they style 
themselves “ moticians ”—now offer, for the modest sum of 2,500 
dollars, to embalm the body and place it in a bronze casket with a 
quilted satin lining. Their latest slogan is Beautiful Bodies and they 
illustrate it with a picture of a beautiful nude! Unfortunately, the 
Church has begun to protest against this “ balmy ” idea. 

20th January. Went to Morgan Hall and met Mason of the 
English Department. He gives courses in Verse-writing, Com¬ 
position, and the like. I was impressed by the nature and quality 
of his work. Some of his pupils’ efforts were extraordinarily 
fine. They would be inconceivable in India. In fact, he has 
brought out small volumes of selections of the verses submitted 
by the members of his classes together with a few verses of his 
own. He gave me a couple of these collections. Discussing the 
possibility of turning out writers by these means, he mentioned 
another teacher in the Department—named Storde, I think— 
who conducted similar classes hi fiction-writing, and added that 
some of his pupils were actually publishing novels now. Indeed, 
publishers looking for material were in constant touch with this 
instructor in the art of the novel. 

21st January. I was sitting in the Union lounge looking at 
some “ snaps ” I had just received from the Union Stores when 
a young student with whom I had exchanged a word after my 
lecture came up and asked me how I liked their campus. 
Presently—while he was telling me that he was in China during 
the War and didn’t mind going there again—another veteran 
came along, and then three others, of whom two were girl- 
students. Soon the first arrival asked me if I cared to go to the 
“ flicks ” with them, and within five minutes we were crammed, 
the six of us, in a ramshackle old two-seater, and making for 
Atalanta city. 

On the way out my companions informed me that Tusca¬ 
loosa was in a “ dry ” county : one couldn’t buy any liquor in it. 
This was because, though Prohibition was no longer federally 
enforced, the counties—not the states— were given the right to 
enforce it within their limits, and some still exercised the 
right. I 
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After the picture they drove me to a little apartment where 
four of tlicm were living—and living cheaply too. They said 
that they managed to live within 40 dollars a month each, in¬ 
clusive of the cost of meals. And they assured me that they 
had more and better tilings to cat than when they lived in 
Fraternities. Besides, in the Fraternities you fell in with narrow¬ 
minded people. Here they made no distinction of race or 
religion. One of them was a Catholic, another a Jew, and the 
others were Protestants; again, one was an Italian by blood, 
another a German, and so on. I discovered too that during the 
War one of them had seen service in India, another in China, 
a third in New Guinea, anil the fourth in North Africa, France 
and Italy. One of the four had recently got married and moved 
away, but both he and his wife were of our party. 

Curiously enough, all these young men were from the north, 
—from round New York and Boston. They were at Alabama 
University, they said, partly because it was cheaper here than 
where they came from, but partly also because they felt that it 
was an education in itself to know areas of their country other 
than their native ones. I recalled what the girls had told me hi 
the train carrying us all east from California,. It would certainly 
seem as if one factor in promoting the “ American outlook ” was 
this extreme mobility of the people. They get the feel of the 
country as a whole, and that tends to break down narrow provin¬ 
cial prejudices. 

Justifying their presence here in Tuscaloosa, these veterans 
went on to remark that before the War, the University of 
Alabama had the reputation of being a “ country ,club ” rather 
than a place for serious work, but that now things were very 
different. The University now had a good Faculty and the aca¬ 
demic standard had gone up. One reason for this was the pre¬ 
sence of the veterans on the campus. They had brought more 
earnestness and responsibility to every campus in the country. 
Incidentally, these my young friends were all very thankful for 
the G. I. Bill which had made it possible for them, and for so 
many other veterans to get a college education. No doubt, they 
explained, the 90 dollars a month which married men got as their 
subsistence allowance under this Bill, the tuition being free, did 
not meet all their requirements: wives had to work to 
keep the pot boiling but it helped tremendously; and the 
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single man who got 65 dollars had little cause for 
complaint. 

And presently, they made me sit down to dinner with them. 
It was a simple but satisfying meal: soup, steak and vegetables, 
and coffee. It was a most enjoyable party , and this strange ex¬ 
perience has deepened my sense of the extreme friendliness and 
kindness of the people of this country. 

22nd January. Aboard the “Southerner” was engaged in con¬ 
versation, from the moment we both got on at Tu^aloosa till 
late in the evening, with a young, blond, blue-eyed Jew who in¬ 
troduced himself to me as Rabbi Perlman. He was the rabbi in 
Tuscaloosa and also lectured honorarily on Jewish History at the 
University. When I told him that, from his appearance, I should 
never have guessed that he was a Jew, he replied: “ On the other 
hand, I thought you were a Jew ! ” He was a very cultured, 
pleasant man, and well-read too. 

We naturally talked most about the Palestinian problem and 
about affairs in India. About Palestine, his contention was that 
the Palestinian Arabs, if left to themselves, would not have 
created trouble. Why should they ? They had benefited 
materially by the presence of the Jews. The Jews had made the 
desert blossom like the rose; they had raised the life expectancy 
of the people by their sanitation and hygiene, reduced mortality 
figures, etc. It was really the feudal landlords that had stirred 
up popular opposition. And, of course, there were the British 
playing their imperialist game; and so on. 

According to him 6 million Jews were killed during the 
War and by the Germans. Also, he maintained that 8 mfo of 
the Jews of today were of European descent and not Asiatics. 
As for the term Semitic, it was a philological, not an ethnologi¬ 
cal, one. The modern history of the Jews may be said to date 
from the freedom given to them by the Napoleonic Code.' 
Before that they suffered all sorts of civic disabilities and in¬ 
dignities, such as gaberdines and yellow badges and ghettoes. 

When I asked him if marriages between Jew and Gentile 
were common, he surprised me by avowing that his own wife, 
though she had now embraced his faith, was by birth and up¬ 
bringing a Christian and—what was more—the daughter of a 
clergyman. 
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New Yor\ to Providence, Rhode Island 

23rd January. The journey was uneventful, but the snow was 
everywhere in high hills. 

An elderly Connecticut farmer, who could easily have 
passed off as a Yale professor, was seated next to me. He was. 
extremely well-informed and had travelled widely in Central 
and South America. In fact, he was a farmer only in his re¬ 
tirement. His hobby was collecting the old spear-heads which,, 
he assured me, were very abundant in Connecticut. This quasi- 
professoria|j farmer confirmed what Ramsay had told me about 
the way “ Connecticut ” was pronounced : with the second- 
syllable as “ net ”, in spite of the presence of the “c” before the 
“ t I had long known that “ Arkansas ” was “ arkansaw,” but 
I didn’t know this. 

As soon as I alighted at Providence I could hardly believe 
my ears, for what I’heard was : “Will Dr. Dustoor please report 
at the Information desk ? ” But I soon realized that Mrs. 
Jenkins, who was making all the arrangements for me here, 
had availed herself of the loudspeaker at the Information Office 
to contact me. 

Providence, Rhode Island 

24th January. At 10, as arranged, Tabor Jenkins came to the 
hotel and took me to Brown University, where he was a student. 
The going was difficult, for not only was it bitterly cold, with 
the temperature below zero, but also one had to wind one’s 
way through the narrow pathways cleared in the snow, with 
mounds of it on either side. 

Over coffee Tabor opened out about himself and his two 
years in China as a member of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit. 
For, though not a Quaker himself, he was a conscientious 
objector during the War. Indeed, his attitude towards the 
Quakers was a critical one: he disapproved of their air of self- 
righteousness, and observed that sometimes they were not even 
as righteous as they thought they were. And he related the 
strange case of the Quaker who, discovering that the factory 
where he worked devoted three-fifths of its time to helping in 
the War effort, worked there only two days in the week! 

We proceeded to Hotel Narragansett for the luncheon- 
lecture meeting under the auspices of the Rhode Island branch 
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of the Foreign Policy Association. A pleasant surprise was 
meeting Swami Akalananda of the local Ramakrishna Mission, 
who was a contemporary of mine at Presidency College. He 
was dressed—black suit, dog-collar and all—like a Protestant 
clergyman and was evidently well in with Mrs. Jenkins and 
most of the others, including Mr. Pirrall of the local Y.M.C.A., 
who presided over the meeting. He had lived in Providence for 
twenty years, but, as far as I could see, had developed none of 
the swami-isms of the faker sort. 

Cambridge, Mass 

25th January. A subway connects Boston with Cambridge, the 
seat of Harvard University, and I happened to ask a few parti¬ 
culars about trains, etc. of a man who looked like, and doubtless 
was, a common labourer. That led to a conversation. When 
he learnt presently that I was an Indian, his countenance 
cleared as though he had found the answer to a riddle that was 
worrying him ; and he said : “You know, at first I said to 
myself, ‘ This guv is putting on a British accent ’. But now I 
understand why you don’t sound American”. And he started 
asking me the most interesting questions about India and, 
altogether, showed a surprising amount of knowledge in one of 
his standing. One comes across the most extraordinary persons 
at times. This man was certainly much more intelligent and 
much better informed, at least about India, than many a man 
much higher up in the social scale. Presently, I ran into an 
old Irish workman shovelling snow on the campus; he too 
was interesting. Being an Irishman, he rejoiced over our revolt 
against Britain, and he had something sympathetic to say about 
“ old Gandhi ”, who, of course, is very much in the news at 
the moment. 

After some wandering around, in the course of which I 
walked into the Sunday-deserted Union Building and the 
equally empty Faculty Club, I succeeded in running A.H. to 
earth in Gallerton Hall across the river. While with him I 
made one of those awful bloomers I am always making, owing 
to my eternal trouble with names. I had forgotten that he 
was engaged to M. and, in an attempt to give him the latest 
news from home, I recalled that I had just had a letter saying 
that a married cousin of M’s., whose name also began with an 
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M., was going to have another baby. But what I actually said 
Was : “ And do you know that M. (naming his M. and not her 
cousin) is going to have another baby ?” He, however, was 
not alarmed but only amused ; for he knew that as usual the 
wires had got crossed in my memory. 

Presently I was introduced to “ Kali ” Mody, brother of 
Piloo whom I had met in Berkeley; and naturally, as Parsees 
will do when they meet, we broke into Gujerati. But I got a 
shock. I found myself sounding strange, as though it was not 
I but somebody else speaking. I had genuine difficulty too 'in 
finding the words I needed, and very soon gave up the attempt 
and reverted to English. But this almost incredible experience 
has set me thinking and asking myself a few questions. Is it 
that I am peculiarly susceptible to environmental influence ? 
For I have discovered also that from here in the States I find 
it difficult to recall names, words, faces, events, ideas relating 
to things and persons in India. Is it that I am very much— 
perhaps unduly—a creature of the passing moment, living 
almost wholly in the present ? If so, it doubtless connects up 
with my being a person without any roots in the soil of any 
place, without a family, without any demands on the future, 
whether in the matter of day-to-day living or in the way of 
“ the faith that looks through death ”. And, continuing in 
this vein of introspection, I ask myself another question, which 
surely is the fundamental one : Does my philosophy of the 
Present Moment and Living in Today without troubling about 
the Big Tomorrow spring from my rootlessness ? Or is it the 
other way round ? Do I continue rootless and unattached and 
even, one might say, selfishly single, because deep down in me 
there has always been a spiritual isolationism, a sense of life’s 
“accidentalism,” a consciousness that life is not, so to speak, 
Life with a capital L, but an accidental concatenation of 
moments of living. 

A jit, Mahesh and I walked round the library, and lecture- 
rooms, and club-rooms, and they told me some of their im¬ 
pressions of life and work over here. For one thing, they said, 
the class could, through its representatives, report an incom¬ 
petent teacher to the Dean and thus have him transferred or 
even dismissed ; at the same time, this right given to them 
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was exercised with great restraint and a proper sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. Thus, in a case they had just had, a teacher, who 
had been voted against by one section of a class and had con¬ 
sequently been transferred to another, had had complaints 
raised about him by the section he was now teaching, and the 
question was whether or not formally to report him a second 
time to the Dean. But realising that a second report, so soon 
after the first, might lead to the teacher’s dismissal from service, 
they had decided not to report him and to give him a chance 
of making good. 

They also spoke, as had students at Berkeley, of the right 
which a student had to discuss his examination grading with 
the examiner and call for a re-examination. And as for the 
Code of Honour regarding fair play in examinations, so well 
established was it that candidates were permitted to carry any 
books they liked into the examination hall. Not only that; 
during an examination candidates may get together and talk, but 
never would they seek to get from one another matter relating 
to the particular paper in which they were being examined. 

A feature of the teaching here which both commented on 
favourably was that all the teaching in their School of Business 
Administration was done through a tackling of hundreds 
of case-histories. This made the instruction of immense prac¬ 
tical value and also called for fresh and original thinking all 
the time. Besides, the tackling was done by the class itself, 
the teacher being more or less only a moderator or guide. At 
the same time, Mahesh had one criticism fo offer : he main¬ 
tained that a little more grounding in theory would make the 
case-work hang together better and give it a kind of philosophical 
background and interest as well. 

Mahesh, in fact, is nothing if not critical and alert. Thus, 
his report to me on American life, as he had seen it, was some¬ 
what less appreciative than wh^f one hears from most persons in 
his position. He thought, for instance, that American social 
democracy was very poor in comparison with Swiss democracy, 
as he had seen it. In Switzerland there was real social equality, 
for very few persons earned more than 800 francs a month, and 
very few earned much less than this. 

26th January. Captain Kepler, Counsellor to Foreign Students, 
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was warm and saw to it that one felt at home in his company. 
He soon showed me the entire list of the sixty-odd Indian, 
students at Harvard, to enable me to identify the Alhhabadians 
among them. I was pleasantly surprised to learn that 
the Indian students are as many as 10 per cent, of the total 
number of foreign students in residence here ; for the total, 
according to Kepler, is between six and seven hundred. They 
are from 65 different countries. The total enrolment at the 
University is approximately 9,000, which is so much above 
normal that in some classes—in the Economics Department, 
for instance—a number of the students have to sit on the floor. 
(I recall Ajit’s telling me yesterday that the Business School 
had 1,500 on its rolls, having taken 700 this year out of 10,000 
applicants !) And yet, Kepler informed me, within a radius of 
40 miles there were Boston University, Wellesley College for 
girls, Clark University at Worcester, and a couple of other insti¬ 
tutions, not to mention the M.I.T. only a mile and a half away 
from Harvard. 

When I asked Kepler how the Indian students were shaping, 
he said they were doing well, both academically and otherwise ; 
they certainly were no trouble at all. 

Harvard is essentially a men’s university and only recently 
have women begun to trickle into some of the departments. 
And when we were lunching in the Faculty Club, Kepler 
pointed out a wing of the dining-room as the section of the club 
which alone tolerated the presence of women, whether they 
were faculty-members’ friends or wives. The rest of the 
dining-room and all the club-rooms were for men only or, 
rather, used to be ; for now a solitary woman-member of the 
Law Faculty dines as of right in the main dining-room. 

Kepler took me to one of the long tables in the main dining¬ 
room of the Club, saying that ihis was the most “catholic” of 
all. Flere two or three times H^week came President Conant 
himself and—in the President’s own words—“ here one got the 
answer to almost any question that came up”. I can quite 
believe it too; for during lunch here I was introduced to pro¬ 
fessors of Greek, Philosophy, Economics, Naval History, Military 
Science, and I forget what else. In this connexion Kepler told 
me an amusing story. Their Reference Library expert, he said, 
had thousands of enquiries directed at him every year from all 
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parts of the world and could satisfy most inquiries promptly 
enough. But one inquiry was causing him unusual trouble, and a 
friend advised him to consult Prof. So and So, the expert on the 
subject. The librarian’s reply was: “Won’t do; it’s his 
question.” 

At the Peabody Museum saw the Ware Collection of Glass 
Models of Plants. I had expected to see merely pretty sets or 
bouquets of flowers, but here was a marvellous variety of botani¬ 
cal specimens made specially for the museum as scientific 
models. They are the work of a Bohemian artist, Leopold 
Blaschka and his son, Randolph, who were not only workers in 
glass but naturalists themselves. Before they were persuaded to 
use their skill to make botanical models for this museum they 
specialized in making glass models of jelly-fish and other marine 
animals in their studio near Dresden in Germany. But having 
undertaken to work for the museum, they produced thousands 
of these botanical specimens, and that without the aid of a single 
assistant or apprentice. Form 1886 to 1895, when the father 
died, the two worked together, and thereafter, till his own death 
in 1936, the son carried on single-handed, producing these ex¬ 
quisite specimens, which are absolutely unique. 


27ih January. Called at the residence of Prof. Clark of the 
Sanskrit Department. He was in India in 1920, when he visited 
all the ancient historic sites. He had recently had occasion to 
go over one of the abstruse philosophical texts translated by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha and was deeply impressed by his achievement. 
I brought up the recent pronouncement of Prof. Thomas regard¬ 
ing the desirability of reviving Sanskrit as a living language. 
Prof. Clark, while acknowledging that he had himself met 
several pundits who spoke Sanskrit with greater ease than any 
other tongue, did not think that it was practicable to have it 
widely spoken today. He went .on to speak of the study of 
Sanskrit at Harvard. Last year he had ten students offering 
Sanskrit; this year there were only three. It took a man three 
years to master the language, six years to get his doctorate. 
Further, while formerly the study of Sanskrit in the U.S. was 
almost exclusively a linguistic discipline, now increasingly it was 
being studied as the medium of a whole culture. 
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New Y or J 

28th January. Called at the East and West Association’s office 
for an interview with Pearl Buck. 

The most interesting part of the interview was our discus¬ 
sion of the chances of Nehru staying in office for long. I 
frankly told her—what I tell everybody—that for myself I feared 
that he would not be Prime Minister long. For the pressure 
of the communalists and of the more extreme elements of the 
right and the left., and his own idealism, which made him a 
statesman rather than a politician, might well conspire to over¬ 
throw him before very long. And that, of course, would be a 
calamity of the first magnitude for the entire country. For 
Gandhi and Nehru were the two persons who today stood be¬ 
tween the extreme Hindu party, in Congress and outside, and 
its desire to finish off the Moslems in India once and for all. In 
this connexion I told her how difficult people here found it to 
understand Gandhiji’s being able to move the Indian heart by 
threatening to fast unto death. Thus, the other day, Mr. Pirrall, 
presiding over my talk at Providence, declared that, if in America 
a leader, however great, acted like Gandhi, people would just 
refuse to be moved or influenced by him. The answer to this 
was that in India renunciation won hearts, as nothing else did. 
It was because Gandhi had renounced the things of this world 
that he held millions. At this point Pearl Buck interposed the 
remark that she at least quite realized how this could be, for 
her own parents had renounced much and she knew how that 
had endeared them to her and to others. Even Nehru’s popu¬ 
larity, I observed, was largely based on the knowledge that he 
had renounced wealth and social standing for the sake of a 
great ideal. 

We were agreed that it was the personalities of Gandhi 
and Nehru that gave India its present international standing. 
They had given international significance to India’s struggle 
for freedom ; they gave it international prestige today. Remove 
them from the scene and India would soon lapse into a remote 
Eastern country struggling to achieve a place for itself in the 
sun. And my fear was, I confessed, that one of these days 
some fanatic would think that he was serving his country by 
removing one or both of them from the path of those who 
claimed to be the true well-wishers of the country. Pearl Buck 
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thought I was being unduly pessimistic: what made me feel 
that way ? I replied that my disquiet was not an expression of 
nerves. Had not Mrs. Pandit told me in November that she 
was afraid for her brother’s life ? Had not Hindu youths, 
during Gandhiji’s recent fast, gone about shouting “Let him 
die ” ? Had not, indeed, a bomb been actually thrown at him 
the other day ? It was these signs of an insane dissatisfaction 
with them and their truly national policies that made me 
afraid. To this Pearl Buck’s response was characteristic. 
What if she sent a message to India stressing the greatness 
in the eyes of the world of Gandhi and Nehru, and 
extolling them as the most precious assets that India possessed ? 
If that could do ever so little to restore correct vision to eyes 
blinded by passion and thus ward off the calamity which I 
regarded as imminent, she would call up the Associated 
Press and ask them to flash such a message to India that very 
evening. 

3 Oth January. Shocked by the terrible news of Gandhiji’s 
assassination, which Stan gave me when I called at 11 o’clock. 
He said he had heard it over the radio at 8. 

And yet this is what I had feared for some time now. I 
had even expressed this fear to my American friends more 
than once. I had expressed it to the Jenkinses at Providence 
less than a week ago, and to Pearl Buck only two days back. 
And now it has happened ! What an irony ! The apostle of 
non-violence assassinated by a Hindu, and after he had won 
freedom for that Hindu and for millions of his countrymen ! 
And yet how could Gandhiji’s life be more fittingly crowned 
than with matyrdom ? Here was one of the world’s really great 
teachers and saints, another Christ, another Buddha; how else 
should he close his life than by being rejected by one of those 
whom he ministered to, one of those who know not what 
they do? And that too at the very moment when he was 
almost literally ascending the platform from which he would 
once more deliver to a deaf generation his gospel of love and 
truth. Had he died fasting the world’s “wise” men might 
have scoffed at the self-immolation and stigmatized it as but a 
cowardly escape. But here once more, in the Words of the 
Old Testament, is the priest and prophet “ slain in the sanctuary 
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of the Lord Gandhiji’s life reached its earthly end and its 
spiritual fulfilment when the assassin’s bullets struck him down. 
Like Christ he died so that Love may live in the hearts of 
men. Who knows but that his blood may yet prove the seed 
of the world’s regeneration ? 

As an Indian I weep. I weep tears of grief as one bereaved ; 
for he who was the father of us all is no more. I weep too 
tears—burning tears—of shame at the thought that his death 
is an abominable patricide ; for the hand that struck him down 
was a son’s. What the foreigner did not dare to do even in 
his moments of utmost desperation, what any' Muslim fanatic 
in East Bengal might have done but had held back from doing 
when he was at his mercy,—that a Hindu, with all his tradi¬ 
tion of non-violence, with all his sense of communal and reli¬ 
gious ties with his victim, has clone. Judas went and hanged 
himself; that was the noblest thing he did. Did Gandhiji’s 
assassin too realise the unspeakable horror of what he had done 
that he sought to turn his murderous weapon upon himself ? 

This tragedy has drawn sympathetic attention from the 
press here. That the news of it has overshadowed all other news 
goes without saying, but the promptness with which it has 
occasioned a featuring of Gandhiji’s whole life and work in 
page after page of the afternoon’s papers is remarkable not only 
as a feat of journalism but also as an expression of this country’s 
homage to the greatness that has passed away. 

Ut February . Attended the Memorial Service for Gandhlji 
organized by the Community Church and conducted by John 
Haynes Holmes at the Town Hall. 

The whole service was extraordinarily “ broad ” and 
liberal. There was not the slightest trace of “ Christian ” con¬ 
descension in the attitude adopted to Gandhiji’s greatness ■ in 
Hct, more than once Dr. Holmes in his address mentioned the 
historical climax from Socrates, through Jesus and Buddha, to 
Gandhi. There was not a word about the “uniqueness” of 
Christ; indeed, all references to the founder of Christianity were 
throughout to the historic Jesus of Nazareth. 

And the whole service was so planned that nobody of any 
faith could take exception to a single feature of it. There 
were two hymns: “For all thy saints, O Lord,” and the 
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Mahatma’s favourite, “ Take my life and let it be The lessons 
were, first, the Twelfth Chapter of the Bhagawat Gita, in which 
Lord Krishna informs Arjun that Devotion, Discipline and 
Service are all equally dear to the Lord ; and, second, the begin¬ 
ning of the third section of Matthew Arnold’s Baldar Dead, 
which was peculiarly apt with its description of the dead Baldar 
and the Funeral Pyre. A couple of solos were sung: Walt 
Whitman’s “ O Captain, my Captain ”, and the famous “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angles ” from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Dr. Holmes’s address, which lasted a full hour, was eloquent 
and moving. It was as fine a tribute to the deceased as any 
body could pay. He spoke of “ the deep damnation of his 
taking-off ” as comparable to that of Socrates and Jesus and 
Lincoln. He spoke of how within a generation a man practically 
unknown had become a world-force, observing that, had Gandhiji 
died even ten yers ago, the world would not have been shaken 
and shocked in the same degree as it now was. He mentioned 
the occasion on which he himself first heard of him. It was 
in 1921, when he read in a magazine an account of what 
Gandhiji had achieved in South Africa. He felt then as 
- Columbus must have felt when he sighted San Salvador, or 
Madame Curie when she saw tire first radiation, or as an astro¬ 
nomer must feel when a new planet swims into his ken. And 
then, in 1931, he saw the Mahatma for the first time. This was 
at Folkstone. He was waiting expectantly, like a crowd of 
others, for the boat that was carrying Gandhiji from across the 
Channel. A friendly policeman had just told him how a little 
further to the left Julius Caesar had landed long, long ago, and 
how to the right, William the Conqueror; and then, dressed in 
a lofn-cloth and a light khaddar wrap, and carrying only an 
umbrella, landed the man who was destined to triumph over 
the mighty British Empire within the space of sixteen short 
years. $4 

Gandhiji’s public life, continued Dr. Holmes, fJi into three 
clearly defined phases. First was the struggle in South Africa. 
Relating the story of this struggle, he referred to the indignities 
still suffered by negroes in America, and told of Gandhiji’s being 
turned out of a railway compartment and of his being refused 
admission to a Christian church. He dwelt at some length on 
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one particular episode : a fanatic’s attempt to kill him. The 
assailant had indeed thought he had killed his victim and left 
him in the gutter, but presently Gandhiji regained consciousness, 
and, characteristically enough, his first act was to express a 
desire to have his assailant brought to him. And this being 
done, he opened out his arms as if to embrace him and said : 
“My son, what have I done to deserve this ?” The other was 
so overcome with remorse and grief that for years thereafter he 
served Gandhiji as his disciple, Gandhiji’s struggle in Africa, 
commented the speaker, was an epic of human history, and yet 
it was but as an overture to the opera that was to be staged 
in India ; South Africa was only a laboratory and training- 
ground. 

Came the second phase : 1921 to August 15, 1947—the phase 
of the Indian struggle. In this period he identified himself 
with the masses as no other nationalist leader had done before. 
He used his personal influence to create cells of revolt and re¬ 
generation within the people. He adopted a girl from among 
the Untouchables as his daughter, to live and eat and drink 
with him as his equal. He gave the people self-respect and 
fearlessness. He showed the world that the ancient precept 
which enjoins that we return not evil for evil was practicable 
not only by individuals and by small groups (as indeed had 
been demonstrated before), but also by a whole nation in a na¬ 
tional struggle. Indeed, Lord Lloyd, who was at the time Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, confessed that in 1921-22 the Indian Empire was 
within an ace of crumbling before the non-violent technique 
of Gandhiji. This leader showed to every man how he could 
help in the struggle. Even the humblest could spin and thus 
break the economic, if not the political, domination of England; 
even the humblest could gather salt on the sea-shore—and he 
himself led this campaign at Dandi in 1933—and thus break 
the iniquities of the Salt Tax. Even the humblest, finally, 
could go ttt jail. 

But the| third phase—the one that began with August 15th 
this year—was the most glorious of all. Some people think— 
and Gandhiji in his humility encouraged the idea—that all his 
teaching of non-violence has been useless. But it is not so; it 
was the discipline of non-violence that kept the recent bloodshed 
in India, shocking as it was, within limits, so that only 5 per cent. 
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of the people and only 10 per cent, of the total area were 
affected. And when the blood-lust was at its worst in Delhi, 
so that 10,000 persons were murdered in the streets, then, like 
Jesus calming the storm on the lake of Galilee, Gandhiji single- 
handed calmed thousands of turbulent hearts. 

The lesson of such a life could not be lost. Like Jesus's life, 
his would, indeed, gain in influence now that he was dead. And 
he died, characteristically enough, with forgiveness for his 
assailant. For his last gesture before he fell was manifestly 
one of forgiveness. The parallel with the story of Jesus persisted 
to the very end: when the breath had finally left his body, his 
grand-daughter announced his passing with the words, “It is 
finished 

And yet, finally asked the preacher, was it finished? When 
he first heard the news on Friday he was overpowered by a 
convulsion of emotion and thought that there was nothing more 
to hope for ; yesterday his mind was all on the release of 
Gandhiji’s soul and the funeral pyre ; but today he felt that 
he could best express his feelings by citing George Santayana’s 
tribute to his dead friend. And he ended by reading this tribute: 
the sonnet beginning, “With you a part of me hath passed 
away.” 

It was a grand tribute. At the end of it several members 
of the congregation were in tears. 

There was a bust of Gandhiji on the stage, with beautiful 
red and white flowers garlanding it, and one rather young 
woman stood beside it and wept openly. 

As far as I could see there were only two Indians—elderly 
gentlemen—beside myself at the service. 

Read the Sunday New Yor\ Times till dinner time. Here 
are a few items on Gandhiji: 

(?) After his successful Calcutta fast Lord Mountbattea wrote 
the following letter to the Mahatma: 

“My dear Gandhiji: 

In the Punjab I have 55,000 troops, and riots on my hands. 
In Calcutta I have one man, and peace. May I pay tribute to 
my one-man boundary-force ?” 

(it) After his Calcutta fast, undertaken to stop rioting, 
crowds of Hindus and Moslems came and surrendered their 
swords, guns and ammunition, 

17 
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(tit) When everybody was celebrating August 15, Gandhiji 
was living modesdy in a Calcutta hut and announced his inten¬ 
tion of living with the Hindu minority in Pakistan. 

(iv) In South Africa .Gandhiji was thrown out of trains, 
though holding a First Class ticket, and was arrested after sun¬ 
down because he did not have a pass. 

(f) When Gandhiji went to Europe for the Round Table 
Conference he was received by the King and Queen of England 
for all his loin-cloth ; but because of his scanty garb he was not 
able to get an interview with the Pope. 

(ui) After meeting Gandhiji, G. B. S. remarked : “ That 
is not a man \ that is a phenomenon.” 

(vii) In a sermon entitled “ My Visit to India ”, John 
Haynes Plolmes, summing up his visit, said that he had returned 
“ a changed and, I trust, a better man ”; and added : “ I have 
talked with Nehru, the world’s noblest statesman ; I have con¬ 
versed with Gandhi, which is to me like meeting Christ.” 

2nd February. Over the radio heard the Arab legend of the 
Three Gates. Every story that is worth telling passes through 
three gates : it passes through the first gate only if it is true, 
through the second only if it is necessary, and through the third, 
the narrowest of all, only if it is kind. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

5th February. After my lecture met a Mr. Darwin Shaw, who 
proclaimed himself a disciple of Meher Baba ! When I asked 
him how that had happened, he said: “I had already met 
the master in the spirit before he visited the States.” 

6th February. Dined with Mr. G., a retired Indian engineer 
who has lived here for 30 years. The old man entertained me 
to some of his pet theories. One of these was his theory of 
unemployment. He had certainly given much time and 
thought and reading to the subject, and his argument, expressed 
in mathematical language, seemed to bear out some lesser-known 
contentions of Karl Marx ; but his findings ran counter to all 
accepted interpretations and were nothing if not original. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, his complaint was that he could not get 
his articles on the subject published nor could he find a platform 
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from which to expound them. He had written to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, too, offering it his services in this direction, but 
had met with no response from that quarter either. 

The old gentleman undoubtedly has a flair for original inter¬ 
pretations. He presently told me that his second hobby was the 
Bible and that he had a new theory regarding the gospel of 
Christ. This was that Christ’s main teaching was that man was 
not born evil and sinful, but, since the Old Testament insisted 
that he was, and since Christ could not openly challenge this, 
he had expressed his new doctrine only indirectly through his 
parables, of all of which this was the central point. I suggested, 
as politely as I could, that it was a trifle odd that a teacher should 
so convey his central doctrine that for nearly two thousand years 
nobody should get it correctly. 

8th February. Attended chapel at 11. The service was beauti¬ 
fully plain, and the preacher was a blind man, Pastor Sherwood, 
who spoke on “Facing Life Squarely”. I met him later at dinner 
at the Browns’ and learnt that he toured around quite a lot and 
lectured a great deal. In fact, one of his lectures, “ As I See It ”, 
had up to date been delivered no fewer than 698 times ! 

Last evening I had read a portion of Fosdick’s On Being a 
Real Person and I brought him up in conversation. Sherwood 
thought that John Haynes Holmes was tire deeper and more 
challenging thinker and Fosdick the better personal counsellor. 
Neither Brown nor I was disposed to agree with the first half of 
this verdict. One thing was clear, however, from what both 
Brown and Sherwood said : neither Fosdick nor Holmes was 
popular with the less liberal Christians. Indeed I was informed 
that in the deep South they were both identified with Satan ! 

9th February. Lectured to Brown’s Comparative Religion class 
on “ Zoroastrianism Afterwards Brown took me to lunch in 
the Faculty lunch-room, where the English Faculty was enter¬ 
taining Dr. Edward Davison, Dean of Washington and Jefferson 
College. A poet himself, he knew personally most contem¬ 
porary poets, English as well as American. I soon discovered 
too that he was British by birth and was educated at 
Cambridge. 

He spoke of Robert Graves. He said that Graves, like 
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Siegfried Sassoon and Edmund Blunden, suffered from shell¬ 
shock at the end of World War 1 and was under the treatment 
of the famous specialist, Dr. Rivers. But unfortunately the 
doctor died before Graves could be completely cured, and so 
for a long time he remained a “queer personality”; nor did his 
coming under the influence of Laura Riding improve matters. 

After lunch, Professors Blodgett and Richard Wcekes—both 
of the English Faculty—and Davison and I spent an additional 
hour talking in the Faculty lounge. Mostly we discussed poli¬ 
tics and the forthcoming Presidential election. As they were 
all more or less liberal in their outlook they agreed that they 
didn’t know whom they could choose as between Truman, Taft 
and Dewey. One of them remarked that in former days he 
felt a glow of pride all over him whenever be passed the White 
House in Washington, but now the thought that it was occupied 
by “ the little man Truman ” made him ashamed for his 
country. On the whole they seemed to feel that Taft was 
perhaps the best of the three candidates. They thought too 
that Eisenhower’s refusal to stand was very wise ; for, as it 
was, military men were too much in evidence. And Davison 
added that he had worked long enough with them in Washington 
during the War to know how dangerous they were. “Why,” 
he added, “at the moment, if anybody came near being God 
Almighty on earth, it was General Mac Arthur.” 

E?i route to Poughkeepsie I happened upon an article by a 
Scotsman, Tom Guthrie, giving his experience of the U.S.A. 
Fie had begun—as indeed everybody must—by commending 
the friendliness of the American people ; but thereafter he had 
gone on to dwell more on the differences in the matter of prices 
and goods between Britain and the States than on his impres¬ 
sions of American social and cultural life. Only towards the 
end had he expressed the opinion that the radio advertising 
plugs were among the most awful and annoying things in the 
country. However, reading this, I was led to jot down imme¬ 
diately some of my own impressions up to date. 

On the credit side, first, of course, friendliness. And by 
this I mean not only kindness towards strangers and foreigners, 
but also tolerance, understanding and patient good cheer in all 
their dealings with one another. Their strong community 
sense, their good neighbourliness, and their marked sense of 
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local patriotism are, perhaps, but expressions of this quality. 
Independence of spirit and self-reliance are also distinctly notice¬ 
able. Intellectual curiosity is another trait. I also see them as 
a people with vision and foresight, a people who are always 
looking ahead and planning for the morrow ; I see this parti¬ 
cularly in their attitude to their educational problems. Great 
organizers, they are also great experimenters; they are never 
content to have things remain as they are, they are anxious to 
make them still better. One may view this as an aspect of 
their youthful vitality, but the fact is that no nation seems to 
be so restlessly in pursuit of perfection. Nor can one fail to 
notice the love of material comfort, even of luxury, that 
characterizes these people. But here we are already on the 
border-line between the credits and the debits ; for one may 
well ask if it is good for a nation to attach so much importance 
to comfort and wealth. Anyway, there are less doubtful items 
than this to place on the debit side. There is their vulgar radio¬ 
advertising. There is Hollywood and all it stands for. There 
are the “ comics ” and the other trash and worse than trash that 
they wallow in by way of reading. There is their not-so-clean 
public life, in which a shockingly large number of highly-placed 
public men are corruptible. There is their tendency to vulgarize 
everything, disregarding both the dignity of public life and the 
sanctity of private joys and griefs. And, as everyone knows, 
they over-heat their houses and then stuff themselves with ice¬ 
cream and iced water. I can forgive them this, but I cannot 
forgive them their ties. 

Aurora, N. Y. 

11th February. Wells College, another exclusively girls’ cohere. 

I have been accommodated in a very comfortable two-room 
guest suite. Discovering a guest-book in the sitting-room, I 
was intrigued to find my quarters referred to in the book as 
“The Prophets’ Chamber”; but I soon learnt that this was by 
way of allusion to the chamber which the Shunammite woman 
prepared for the prophet Elisha. , 

As I turned, casually over the pages of the guest-book my 
eye caught a most attractively written signature and stopping 
to scrutinize it I was delighted to find that it was Sarojini 
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Naidu’s. She had visited the college on December 12th, J928 
and lectured here. I discovered that among those who had 
visited the college were also Andre' Maurois, A.E. (who, as in 
Elmer Scott’s book at Dallas, had sketched a little picture), 
Fenner Brockway, Louis Untermeyer, Thornton Wilder, Rufus 
M. Jones and Hugh Walpole. 

While I was turning over the pages of this book Dean 
Williams dropped in to take me over to a swimming ex¬ 
hibition being given by the college girls in the gymnasium. It 
was a thoroughly enjoyable exhibition of half a dozen items. 
They were all beautifully executed, but the most picturesque 
and also the most strenuous one was the final item, in which 
a dozen swimmers went through various intricate movements 
with lighted candles in their mouths. 

In the course of the evening I gathered from Dean 
Williams that there were 350 girls in residence and that every 
one of them was obliged to pass a swimming test before getting 
her degree. Freshmen and Sophomores had to undergo a 
certain amount of physical drill as well. The college, which 
occupies some 300 acres of sloping land just above a large lake, 
was founded in 1868. 

.Ithaca, N. Y. 

13th February . One of the interesting tit-bits of information I 
gathered in the Department of Public Information at Cornell 
University related to the Hotel Administration School at the 
University. It trained for hotel work from A to Z, and the 
university was planning to have a hotel of its own to serve as a 
laboratory and training-ground for students taking this course 

One of the engagements made for me was with Prof. 
Moulton of the Modern Languages Department. A young man 
just come to Cornell from Yale, he had been engaged during the 
War in teaching foreign languages to service personnel. Now 
he was employing some of the methods then used, and, accord¬ 
ing to him, one could acquire a language sufficiently well within 
two terms. The system was to have a native, or one who spoke 
the language like a native, meet the class three times a week to 
enable the class to acquire the accent and intonation at first 
hand. At the same time there was a class instructor whose 
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business it was to lecture on the language and explain its usages, 
for the other man only used, and made the class use, the 
language without explaining anything. 

My next engagement was with Prof. Stainton of the 
Dramatic School. He told me that in their school as in similar 
schools in other universities—of which perhaps the best-known 
was tlie Yale school under Professors Baker and Allardyce 
Nicoll—they taught every phase of dramatic work, from stage¬ 
setting, through directing and producing, to play-writing. 

He showed me over his whole theatre. Back-stage were 
students in over-alls working like ordinary carpenters and 
mechanics at stage-sets and other stage-paraphernalia ; the store¬ 
room was full of costumes and other articles neatly labelled and 
grouped ; and everything about the theatre was on an elaborate 
scale. 

■N 

14th February. I had a long and interesting talk with Prof. 
Bald, an Australian who has been in this country for eleven 
years. Talking of non-American teachers in American univer¬ 
sities he mentioned the case of Allardyce Nicoll. He had re¬ 
turned to England from Yale, and was glad to do so. For, 
as he said, he could now teach poetry again! He was tired 
of the administrative and committee work that had taken so 
much of his time at Yale. 

We discussed the educational system in the States. He 
agreed with me that the system of having .purely internal 
examiners was not quite satisfactory; but, he pointed out, there 
were a few institutions which did have external examiners. 
Thus Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania followed the Oxford 
system more or less. Some others had external examiners for 
their Ph. D’s. He conceded too that the courses tended to be 
haphazard and did not always provide a sufficiently sound 
grounding in the subjects of study. 

He asked me what the future of English was in India. I 
explained to him the latest plans of our Education Minister, 
and added that so far English literature had enjoyed an arti¬ 
ficial prestige and that literary and linguistic studies were 
confused. His reply was that literature and language were not 
easily separated anyway, the finer points of linguistic usage only 
coming to the student through his experiencing the use of them 
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in the literature. While not denying this I observed that the 
whole question was of the purpose for which the language 
was being acquired ; if it was a purely practical and utilitarian 
purpose, then a system .such as was being followed in 
the Modern Languages Department of Cornell was quite 
adequate. 

At this point Bald illustrated his position with a story 
which was interesting enough but seemed hardly relevant to me. 
He said he had read it in a recent book about the Japanese 
attack upon Pearl Harbour. It ran as follows. Prior to the 
attack the State Department, in the process of decoding certain 
secret Japanese messages, seemed, in the opinion of some, to 
have discovered clear evidence of Japan’s treacherous intentions. 
Others, however, failed to interpret these messages in this way. 
Even in the high-ranking military council privately summoned 
by Roosevelt to consider this possibility, General Marshall was 
alone in urging that treachery was contemplated. Bald’s con¬ 
tention was. that in this case the finer shade of meaning was 
lost upon the majority of its American readers simply because 
they knew the Japanese language only mechanically and not 
through its literature. He cited too tire order given to a mathe¬ 
matics teacher who had been newly drafted to teach in military 
camps; his Commandant’s order to him was: “Teach the men 
English only, for it is failure on their part to understand 
exactly the orders given to them in English that leads to much 
needless loss of life.” This was no more convincing as an argu¬ 
ment than the other. 

I questioned him on the Australian educational system. He 
said that they aimed at higher standards there than they did in 
America; as in England, only a few were expected to qualify 
for a degree. On the other hand, in South Africa, where too he 
had been, the desire to give the white man superiority over the 
native had led to a fearful lowering of standards, and so masses 
of whites got through the universities with very little real 
education. In America too standards were not always what 
they should be, because they catered for everybody who came 
along. “ Why,” he remarked, “ on the day Hitler marched 
into Denmark I was listening in to an American radio quiz 
programme. One of the questions was: Where does the phrase, 

* Something rotten in the state of Denmark ’ occur ? And the 
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questioner had to ask it over and over again before somebody 
finally gave him the right answer. In England he could have 
had the answer almost before he had finished asking the 
question.” I could not help reminding him that the tradition 
of English literature was not theirs in the same degree for vast 
numbers of Americans as it was for all Englishmen. 

We turned to the topic of American usages spreading to 
other lands, and I related to him the story I had been told at 
Haverford—the “ O.K., sahib ” story. Upon this he related a 
parallel experience of his own. In South Africa he once heard 
two natives converse in a language entirely unintelligible to him, 
and yet one of them interlarded his utterance with “O.K.* 
Baby !” 

I forgot to record earlier that, when I explained how we 
proposed continuing to learn English in India, he recalled the 
early aggressive nationalism of the Boers in South Africa ex¬ 
pressing itself in a refusal to learn English. But by this time 
they had learnt that for all higher work and for its recognition 
by the world they had to use English. Indeed, he added, much 
of his time in that country had been taken up with putting into 
decent English the work done by South Africans who knew 
their subject much better than they knew their English. 

Bald is at present engaged in writing a Life of John Donne. 
He asked me if I knew Rajan, who held a Fellowship at 
Cambridge and who was hailed by many as an original critical 
force. I had to say I didn’t. 

I had a short talk with the Dean, a South African named 
de Kiwut. He informed me that they already had a school of 
Chinese studies and were now considering starting one in Indian 
studies as well. He himself intended to visit Indian shortly in 
this connexion. 

From Mr. Kerr, the officer in charge of foreign students, I 
learnt that Cornell had at the moment 300 foreign students out 
of a total of 9,000. Kerr emphasised that these were real 
foreigners and did not include Puerto Ricans, Hawaiians, sons 
of recent immigrants, and the like. He stressed this because 
many universities to this day count these in when boasting of 
the foreign students they attract. He was frank enough to add 
that they used to do this at Cornell too formerly. 

Kerr took me to lunch with him in the Sage Cafeteria of 
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the Union, where there was a meeting of the One World 
Club at which Dr. Koo, Chinese lay preacher, was expected to 
speak. 

The meeting was first addressed by a Quaker; he spoke on 
the Summer Camps that the Quakers were offering to students 
this year. Incidentally he told this story of the pacifist Eugene 
Debs and a tough negro. As a pacifist Debs was interned during 
World War I; in the prison was a negro who behaved so vio¬ 
lently that not even three or four jailers together were able to 
tackle him. Debs succeeded in getting permission to tackle him. 
As he entered the latter’s cell, he called out, “ Greetings, 
brother ”, and the negro was overcome ; for here was a man who 
called him brother and looked as if he meant it too ! 

Another anecdote. A man was called up in the middle of 
the night. He seized the telephone, still only half awake. “ Are 
you number Eleven Eleven ?” asked a voice. “ No ”, replied the 
man, “ I’m One One One One.” The voice apologised : “ Sorry 
to have troubled you needlessly; I must have got the wrong 
number “ Not at all,” said the man ; “ I should have had 
to answer the call anyway.” 

When Koo rose to speak I realized that he had addressed 
us years ago at the Progressive Club in Allahabad. He spoke 
for barely five minutes, but he made one very nice point. He 
said : “ Everybody talks of brotherhood. At all international 
gatherings, dike meetings of the U.N.O., everybody professes 
brotherhood.''' But this brotherhood is always conceived as 
something over there in the future, something to be attained, 
something which will make the other man your brother . . . 
And yet all that is needed is that you should behave as if you 
actually were his brother.” 

15th February . At 4 went over to the house of David Daiches, 
who had asked me over to tea. Daiches—pronounced ‘ day-shiz ’ 
—looks almost like a schoolboy. He is Scotch, and so too is his 
wife. I was interested to learn that he was up at Balliol from 
1934 to 1937 and was a contemporary of Amiya Chakravarti and 
Prof. Sundaram (of the Indian Embassy). I told him that I 
happened to be at Merton College in ’35-36 and soon discovered 
that we had both attended the meeting of the English Club 
addressed by T. S. Eliot in ’36. Before coming up to Oxford 
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he studied under Professor Grierson at Edinburgh, and for 
some years now he has been in the States, having come out 
originally to the University of Chicago. 

During the War he was in the British Diplomatic Service 
and travelled a great deal between Washington and London. 
When I asked him if he had been back in Britain since the end 
of the War and what he thought of conditions there, he replied 
that there was no doubt that the poorer classes were much better 
off than ever before. In Glasgow the slum children today 
were an inch and a half to two whole inches taller for their 
age ; they had much more milk than they had ever had, and, 
indeed, England was today producing much more milk than 
ever before. The miners too were really well off. On the other 
hand, the dowagers, those who lived by selling stock, and the 
privileged classes, generally, were certainly badly hit. On the 
whole, in his opinion, the Labour Government had done a fine 
job on the domestic front. 

When I mentioned his recently published book on Stevenson, 
he declared that he wrote it during the war years “simply to keep 
in touch with literature.” He had just finished writing A Study 
of Literature, which would be published in autumn. 

We came to the subject of Modern Poetry. I inquired 
whether, in his opinion, the War had thrown up any promising 
young poet, observing that, for my part, I was aware only of 
Dylan Thomas as successor to Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis. 
He said there was nobody else he could recall either. We agreed 
too that of Auden, Spender and Lewis, Lewis was the most con¬ 
sistently appealing. I have always admired Day Lewis but I 
didn’t know, till Daiches told me, that he writes detective stories 
under the pseudonym, Nicholas Blake. It was reading Lewis’s 
A Hope for Poetry, acknowledged Daiches, that turned him 
to modern poetry to see what it was all about. 

“What do you think of American educational methods ? ” I 
asked. He thought they were inferior to British methods. “They 
work on an entirely different theory; they think that to make 
it possible for everybody to go up to the Ph.D. is democracy.” 
In England, he continued, secondary education was planned in 
such a way that it gave most boys and girls sufficient education 
to serve' them for living cultured lives, and very few needed 
thereafter to go on to the university stage. But American 
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secondary education was very poor. Then, again, the system of 
credits was ridiculous; you satisfied the hour-requirements, you 
didn’t have to take a connected, integrated course : you went in, 
say, for a course in eighteenth-century poetry first and for a 
course in Chaucer two years later without knowing how or 
whether the one was in any way related to the other. In this 
respect, the four-year course at Edinburgh provided an even better 
grounding than the Oxford course ; you devoted a whole year 
or so to a literary period and proceeded systematically through 
the ages. But in the U.S.A. you collected “ points ”, and when 
you had collected the required number you qualified for your 
degree. 

We spoke of the system of examination. I expressed my 
views. He complained that in America they shied at the idea 
of subjective tests; everything had to be objective. Hence essays 
were taboo and, as a result, American students could hardly 
express themselves. Nor, by and large, was there a tutorial 
system. He had just succeeded in introducing something like it 
at Cornell, and his move was thought extremely novel, though 
it was the accepted thing in the Old Country. 

On the other hand, Daiches admitted, here they rewarded 
merit in their teachers much more readily then elsewhere. They 
had so many endowments that they could afford to create numer¬ 
ous professorships. In England they had, broadly speaking, one 
man occupying one Chair in each department, and the rest, 
however brilliant, had more or less “to pray for the Professor 
to get pneumonia But here, if you were competent, you rose 
rapidly. If you wrote a book that was well received, or got an 
offer from another university, you could expect to get an imme¬ 
diate rise and even to become a full Professor in no time. 

Speaking of endowments, he mentioned the large and 
luxurious hall they had recently built at the University of 
Michigan on the gift of two and a half million dollars from a 
lawyer of the Ford Motor Co. The University failed to convince' 
its benefactor that the sum was much too big to be expended on 
the building alone. It wanted to divert part of the endowment 
to scholarships and the like, but the donor insisted on having 
all his money put into solid stone; and so the building is like 
a movie palace! In this connexion he related the story of a 
similar endowment by Rockefeller to Cornell University. It was 
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for a science building, but in this case the university authorities 
quietly decided to devote a part of the gift to worthier uses 
and built their science building accordingly. When Rockefeller, 
on passing that way one day, saw it, he realized that the structure 
did not look as magnificent as his benefaction had made it 
possible for it to look, and vowed never to give another cent to 
the university ! 

How much more noble, continued Daiches, was the endow¬ 
ment of the one-time popular writer of Broadway farce, Hop- 
wood, who left a sum to the University of Michigan for the bene¬ 
fit of creative writers! The result is a beautiful sanctum, with the 
appropriate literature and paraphernalia, for those who are 
engaged in creative writing; they can conduct their research 
and do their writing there in ideal conditions. 

We somehow passed on to the topic of parallels between 
American and Indian English. I referred to such accidental 
and natural convergences as 4 accommodations ’ 4 reservations ’, 

‘ buntings ’ and the like. Daiches said that he could never 
bring himself to perpetrate the un-British 1 reservations ’ even 
when he felt that, if he used the singular form, he ran 
the risk of having a reservation only for himself and not for his 
family as well. He once actually found himself in this predica¬ 
ment but decided to keep his idiomatic integrity. I was in¬ 
terested to learn from him that, like our Indian students these 
days; American students confused ‘ conscience ’ and ‘ conscious¬ 
ness.’ As for the American pronunciation of the short 'o’ 
almost like ‘ ah so that 4 Bob ’ sounds like 4 barb ’—another 
feature shared by Hindustani speakers of English—Daiches sur¬ 
mised that this was a continuation of Elizabethan pronunciation 
and so was but another instance of the survival of seventeenth- 
century English in modern American. For there was evidence 
to show that Shakespeare pronounced the short, 4 o’ in the same 
way. Thus, in Hamlet the King asks, 44 What call you the 
play?” And Hamlet answers, “The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? 
—tropically.” This is doubtless a punning answer, with the 
44 tropically ” pronounced as a modern American would pro¬ 
nounce it. 

Daiches has three children, and I asked him how they 
managed between the English they were taught at home and 
the American they heard all day at school. He replied that. 
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while no doubt they brought back quite a number of new 
locutions from school, it was remarkable how bilingual they 
continued to be. For instance, they pronounced “bath” with 
the broad vowel when they used the word at home but 
with the short American one when they spoke to their 
play-mates! 


Worcester, Mass. 

; 

17th ’February. President Howard Jefferson entertained me and 
some members of the Faculty to lunch at the Worcester Club. 
These were Dwight E. Lee, Dean Victor Johnson (Education), 
Prof. Hayden (International Relations) and Prof. Murphy 
(Economic Geography). The recently published Kinsey Report 
on the Sex-life of the American Male coming up for discussion, 
Lee cited a quatrain which, he said, Prof. Havens, the Milton 
scholar, used to recite to his class when Spring was in the air : 
Make me Man or make me Woman, 

Make me Beast or make me Human, 

Make me Anything but Neuter 
When the sap begins to flow. 

I had read a summary of the report in Harper’s for January, 
and I drew the company’s attention to the rather interesting 
finding that the prime of sex-life was not around thirty, as 
commonly imagined, but somewhere in the late teens. This 
view, I remarked, was perhaps shared by the ancient Hindus, 
for they stressed the desirability of early marriage. This almost 
inevitably brought Katherine Mayo into the conversation, and 
Lee asked me if I was not tired of hearing Americans say they 
had read her on India. I said I was, seeing that the book was 
as interesting and as truthful a picture of India as one could 
paint of America by mischievously culling from the daily press 
only such items as related to graft, gangsterism and the like; 
one could make havoc of any culture with nothing more than 
Scissors and paste. 

Dinner at the Jeffersons’ in the evening was an informal 
affair, it evidently being the maid’s evening off. Mrs. Jefferson, 
who obviously enjoys cooking and domestic chores, was both 
hostess and maid. Prof. Jordan (who teaches British History) 
•and his wife were the only guests and there was much interest^ 
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ing talk. When we came to comparing the British and 
American systems of education. President Jefferson took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the American system. He defended the 
American tendency to make education a training for a living; 
he submitted that we should not shut our eyes to the fact that 
society was no longer what it was in the Middle Ages; besides, 
even in those days they trained for Law and Medicine as profes¬ 
sions. Why was training in Hotel Administration, he asked, 
to be laughed at ? Nevertheless he conceded that the American 
system of examining—-the instructor-as-examiner system—was 
faulty. 

Mrs. Jefferson very proudly showed me her kitchen and 
demonstrated her electric dish-cleaner. Did we have anything 
like that in India, she asked. I replied that we didn’t need them, 
and for two good reasons. One : we didn’t have a servant- 
problem. Two : we very often didn’t have dishes! 

Boston, Mass. 

18th February. Mrs. K., whom I called on at Boston, 
complained of the niggardliness of our government in the 
matter of the salaries of its diplomatic staff. She was not 
one of those who thought that Asaf Ali should not have given 
such a lavish party on Independence Day; indeed, she dismissed 
such criticism as silly : even the poorest countries kept up a 
certain standard of expenditure in their consulates and embassies. 
She instanced, in particular, functions at the Russian embassies ; 
they were calculated to take one’s breath away with their lavish¬ 
ness. She recalled Mrs. Pandit’s being overwhelmed by it the 
first time she experienced it in -New York. 

Our government (she continued) maintained only one 
minister, whereas even Cuba, with a population of no more than 
four millions, had four. Moreover, Pakistan had been able to 

"*v. ' 

buy houses in Washington and even to buy off some of our 
American and British personnel, because we paid them inade¬ 
quately and Pakistan came along and offered more. She cited 
in particular the case of an Englishman who had served in our 
Trade Department for years and whose application for a rise had 
remained unheeded for four years; he was now working for 
Pakistan and was a good man lost to us. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 

19th February. My next engagement was with Dr. Harlow 
Shapley at the Observatory, The first tiling Dr. Shapley 
did when I entered his room was to take me to a window 
and show me a telescope out in the garden. That, he 
informed me, was being dismantled and sent to Canton “on a 
permanent loan.” It was, he said, a perfectly good instrument, 
but they themselves had more modern equipment and could 
easily spare it. Then he showed me a number of photographs 
of stars and nebulae and galaxies and, pointing to one of the 
pictures, observed that it showed a star that had burst in 1054— 
a fact which was probably recorded in Indian literature, as it 
certainly was in the Chinese writings of the time. Among the 
photographs he showed me was one of their branch observatory 
in South Africa, explaining that Harvard Observatory had five 
sections: the one we were in, another 25 miles away, a third 
in the state of New Mexico, a fourth in Colorado and a fifth in 
South Africa. When I inquired if he visited them regularly, 
he replied that he visited them occasionally; for the most part 
he kept in touch with them by telephone. 

We talked of India. He revealed that he had a hunch—it 
was ju?t a hunch and he could not justify it—that sooner or 
later Pakistan and India would reunite. I conceded that I 
could imagine East Bengal some day being reabsorbed into 
India, but couldn’t see the western portion of Pakistan 
giving up its independence. We certainly could not, and did 
not wish to, bring it back by force. I maintained that wisdom 
lay in accepting the situation and, indeed, in seeing to it that 
Pakistan did not become so weak as to be a political football 
for the more powerful nations to kick around and, thus, a 
danger to India as well as to itself. He agreed. 

He told me that when he visited India he had as fellow- 
passengers American prospectors for oil in Sind. I remarked that, 
since Baluchistan and the adjoining areas were said to have some 
oil, Pakistan was likely to be a favourite child of both America 
®and Britain, and that Jinnah, conscious of his country’s strategic 
position in relation to the U.S.S.R. no less than of its mineral 
possibilities, was exploiting these for all they were worth. 

We soon found ourselves discussing the new American 
imperialism. He himself saw it as such. This came about 
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through his presenting me with a couple of picture-postcards, 
showing The Large Magellanic Cloud—a galaxy of stars form¬ 
ing a satellite to our Milky Way. On one of these cards he 
inscribed : “ A Universe—Souvenir of D. 35 Harvard Observa¬ 
tory, Cambridge, Mass.—Harlow Shapley.” He remarked that 
that would show that I had kept decent company here. I replied 
that I wasn’t so sure that many persons in the State Department 
would endorse that, seeing that he was always drawing their 
wrath upon himself. 

20th February. Lunched at the Faculty Club with Prof. 
Douglas Bush. 

He asked me what I thought of Kipling. I replied that he 
was a great craftsman and not as blind to India’s quality asi was 
commonly supposed. It was really his conception of the White 
Man’s Burden that made him unpopular with Indians; 
nevertheless, there were signs of a cooler appraisal of his literary 
achievement. For his part Bush confessed that he greatly 
admired Kim, which, indeed, had fired him with a love of 
India; he had never been attracted by either China or Japan 
as he was by India ever since he read his Kipling. From 
Kipling we passed on to E. M. Forster. What did I think of 
his Passage to India ? It was, I admitted, years since I had read 
the book but I remembered that I had found the latter part of the 
story somewhat melodramatic. I was always inclined, I added, 
to see in Edward Thompson’s An Indian Day a truer picture of 
Indo-British relations. 

We paused to compare notes on our impressions of the man 
Forster. I remarked that, unworldly and shy, he had all the 
virtues of a baby and a professor. And that led Bush to relate 
the story of a reception here at Harvard in honour of T. S. 
Eliot, E. M. Forster and I. A. Richards. It was expected that 
the three lions would roar and that the party would be a huge 
success. Actually, throughout the reception, Eliot and Richards 
sat conversing with each other and Forster silently made passes 
with his hands as though he was conducting an orchestra. The 
hostess was naturally embarrassed. Before very long Forster 
disappeared and went to bed. 

Bush also related his experience with Eliot. Finding him¬ 
self next to the poet at a party, he was all in a sweat trying to 
18 
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make conversation with him. Mention of Eliot led to Modem 
Poetry. Ele confessed that he was not quite sympathetic to it. 
He told me, in this connexion, of the hoax played upon the 
literary world by two Australians, who, picking out odds and 
ends of items from Seer Roebuck’s catalogues, the Telephone 
Directory, and such other compilations, succeeded in getting the 
concoction published as modernist verse. I told him of the 
similar exposure of modernist painting with the exhibit entitled 
“ Sunset on the Adriatic ”, which was the “ handiwork ” of a 
donkey with a paint-brush tied to its tail. I remarked that 
there was something to be said for the Russian vigilance to 
prevent the slightest trace of what they call bourgeois decadence 
creeping into their art, though, of course, it was not for the 
Communist Party to determine what was and what was not 
decadent. This led Bush to inquire about the influence of 
Communism in India, and, presently, to speak of what Com¬ 
munism was doing to America’s foreign policy. He complained 
that Rankin, of the notorious committee investigating un- 
American activities, had recently behaved most improperly with 
Harlow Shapley when the latter went to give evidence before the 
committee—refusing him common courtesies and, altogether, 
treating him as if he were a convict. 

He spoke of Kittredge as one of his teachers when he was 
a student at Harvard. Kittredge’s seminar on the Ballad, he 
said, was the dullest he had ever experienced, but the Professor’s 
handsome personality enabled him to get away with anything. 
He went on to add that nowadays a teacher was normally called 
upon to retire at 65, but formerly there was no superannuation 
age and Kittredge and another, whose name I don’t remember, 
could be made to retire only by the University’s passing a special 
resolution to the effect that nobody could take classes after 76, 
which was precisely the age of these two at the time. John 
Livingston Lowes too had been one of his teachers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Bush informed me, Lowes died in unhappy circum¬ 
stances, with his wife blind and he himself not in his senses. 
He was a small man but had a powerful voice “ as though he 
had a loudspeaker inside him,” and he often worked himself up 
to a falsetto. Towards the end he was apt to be repetitive and 
to deliver the same lecture three times over. In this connexion 
he related the strange case of a well-known historian. He was 
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well in his dotage on the occasion of the centennial celebration 
of an institution of which he had attended the semi-centennial 
jubilee as well; consequently, when reading an address during 
the centennial celebrations, he read the first page and then the 
first carbon copy of it, and then the second ! “ Perhaps this is 
an occupational hazard to which we are all subject,” was Bush’s 
humorous comment. 

I asked him if he knew Prof. Karl Young. He said he had 
met him, and recalled a story of Young’s extreme outspokenness. 
A college had asked him for his opinion of a young man who 
had been his student and was an applicant for an appointment 
on the college faculty. Was the applicant a first-class man? 
No, replied Young; the candidate was not quite a first- 
class man, but then the college was not a first-class college 
either'. 

As I was leaving the Widener Library after the day’s inter¬ 
views, the man at the turnstile, who was evidently as proud of 
the library as any of the Faculty, disclosed that it was named 
after one of the victims in the Titanic disaster and that it 
contained two million volumes. And, as proud of Harvard as 
a whole as of his particular corner of it, he added that the total 
for all the Harvard libraries was five million volumes. 

Reached M.I.T. at 4 and was there till 8. After seeing the 
library and walking round the building, went over to the 
Graduate House. There Gokhale, formerly of the Muir Hostel, 
Allahabad, entertained me in his room and presently arranged 
to have a number of the Indian, students in residence come over 
and meet me. 

One of the many things we talked of was the relationship 
between teachers and students in the American Universities. 
Everybody agreed that they enjoyed a great deal of freedom in 
criticizing their teachers. In this connexion I recall what Chatterji 
had told me at Cornell, They had had an examination, and 
Chatterji called the professor’s attention in class to the marks 
he had been given for a certain question, maintaining that the 
English of the question was faulty and that the question did 
not really mean what the professor thought it meant. The 
professor replied that possibly it didn’t, but he knew what he 
wanted and so did they, and in any case, he held the blue pencil, 
didn’t he ? Upon this an American student protested : “ This 
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isn’t a very democratic thing to say.” The professor argued 
that it wasn’t undemocratic, since they ail knew what he had 
taught. This provoked another retort: “ Surely we have minds 
of our own and are not obliged to follow you in everything.” 
The upshot was that the professor concealed the point and the 
matter was deemed satisfactorily settled. 

I referred playfully to the alacrity with which Indian 
students pick up Americanisms ; and Gokhale related an in¬ 
teresting story about this. One of the Indians at the Institute 
asked an American fellow-student: “ Have you anybody here 
descended from Polish parents ? ” But he was not understood, 
partly no doubt because of his accent, but partly also because 
of the way in which he had framed his query. Then, said 
Gokhale, he, realizing the situation, chimed in and put the 
question thus : “ Any Poles around ? ” And the other replied 
promptly: “Yah, I’m one myself.” 

We discussed the Government of India’s scholarship 
schemes. I gathered that no more scholars were being sent to 
the States, at least for the time being. Some thought that this 
was because they hadn’t any plans as yet for making use of the 
first batch of scholars sent out and now due to return. In any 
case, everybody was agreed that the idea of getting American 
professors to go over to India instead of sending students over 
here was silly, since about a dozen professors would have to be 
imported for each subject. And while we were at this topic 
the entire company expressed profound dissatisfaction with the 
Government of India’s representative who had recently visited 
the States in order to examine the working of the scholarship 
system. Speaking of his visit to the Institute, they said that 
all he did was to walk round the building and to make a silly 
speech in which he boasted that he was President of an Asso¬ 
ciation of which he could not recall even the name ! He met 
no Indian students, he met no member of the facultv. On the 
other hand, they all praised Mrs. Vesugar, who visited them 
on behalf of the Tata Scholarship Trust and really went into 
everything, meeting the professors, discussing matters with (the 
students, and going into every detail of their life and work. 

As for another Indian, a Calcutta scientist, who had also 
visited here, the general impression was that he made promises 
galore. If you raised a problem, he said, “Write to me and 
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I’ll see that it’s looked into ”; but when you wrote nothing 
ever happened. He even invited a very well-known professor 
here to visit Calcutta, but, when the professor, taking him at 
his word, made every arrangement here and wrote to him that 
he was prepared to come, he did not get so much as an acknow¬ 
ledgement to his letter or to the ones with which he followed 
it up. The students’ comment was that the Indian scientist 
just wanted to show that he was all-powerful at Calcutta. 

New Haven, Conn. & New Yor\ 

21st February. Left my hotel just in time to catch the mid-day 
train out of Boston. Indeed, in my hurry I forgot to hand in 
my room-key. But, as events shaped, this was to be a veritable 
Day of the Keys, and this Affair of the Key that didn’t Belong 
was just a curtain-raiser to the drama that developed after I 
reached New York. 

But on my way to New York I stopped off at New Haven 
for a couple of hours and visited Yale University. First I walked 
into the Museum, where the janitor, on learning that I was a 
professor from abroad, presented me with a copy of the Yale 
University prospectus. For the rest, I wandered all over the 
campus, stepping in at a bookshop, and at the University 
Gymnasium, which is a huge edifice and caters for every kind 
of sport, from polo to rowing. The impression Yale makes on 
one is that it is more like Oxford or Cambridge than any other 
American University ; the style of its architecture reminds one 
of the English Universities and its halls of residence too, are, 
in the English way, known as colleges. 

I reached New York a little before eight and, as I was to 
stay there only for the night before moving on to my next engage¬ 
ment in Virginia, I decided to park my suitcase in one of the 
station’s automatic package-lockers and carry only my handbag 
with me to my hotel. But all the lockers of the right size for 
my suitcase seemed to be engaged. A negro, who stood beside 
a row of lockers and whom I took to be one of the station’s 
red-caps, offered to help, but I declined his offer with thanks. 
Presently he pointed to a locker near him as an available one. 

I shoved in my suitcase and then discovered that I did not have 
a dime (ten-cent piece) on me for the slot; so, leaving the 
suitcase in the unlocked locker, I went over to the waiting-hall 
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counter to break a dollar bill and get the necessary clime. I did 
this, partly because I didn’t want to hurt the negro’s feelings 
by carrying my suitcase along with me to the counter, as though 
I couldn’t trust him with it for the minute it would take me 
to go and get my change ; and partly because I had often left 
my bags lying about out of sight without the slightest fear of 
losing them. Nor had the negro disappeared with my suitcase 
when I returned. He was still there by Lhe locker and, when 
I was about to deposit my dime in the slot, he said he had 
already put in one of his own, demonstrated that the locker 
was well and truly locked, and handed me a key. Seeing that 
all was well, I thanked and tipped him and went away to call 
up a hotel for accommodation. But soon a disturbing thought 
came up : What if the negro had removed the suitcase in my 
absence and had given me the key of an empty locker ? So, 
presently, I returned to the locker to open it and assure myself 
that all was really well. But the key would not fit. It wasn’t 
as though I was trying it on the wrong locker, for I knew the 
exact location and number of my locker. I was now convinced 
that I was tricked : he had palmed off a phony key on me 1 

Spying a senior-looking red-cap, I hailed him and told him 
my story, complaining that a red-cap had gypped me. He 
refused to believe that it was a red-cap ; he said, “ It must be 
one of those bums that hang around here.” He took me, how¬ 
ever, to the locker-office to ascertain the authenticity of the key. 
The man there assured me that the key did not belong to any 
of their station-lockers, and advised me to report the case to the 
Railway Police in room 219 upstairs. 

I went to room 219 and, as I entered, the first thing I saw 
was the negro sitting in a chair behind the office-rail. And there 
beside him, on a table, lay my suitcase, open and with the con¬ 
tents all rumpled. I cannot say whether I was more surprised 
or relieved at this spectacle. 

There were three police officers in plain clothes in the 
office. They at once noticed from my expression and my reac¬ 
tion to the scene that I was the man they were trying to get 
into touch with. For, as they told me presently, they had 
opened my suitcase and, rummaging among its contents to dis¬ 
cover the identity of the owner, had found my name on several 
envelopes in it and had made frantic efforts to spot the name 
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among those of the medical practitioners in the telephone 
directory. 

They were very courteous and respectful. They let me 
examine the suitcase to discover if anything had been removed ; 

I was not worried so much about the clothes I should have lost 
if the suitcase had not been recovered, or even about the cheques 
worth $360 I had in it, as about my personal papers and lecture- 
notes, neither of which I could easily have replaced. However, 
a rapid examination convinced me that not a thing had been 
lost. After this the police officers asked me to sit back and 
relax in an adjoining room, while they carried on their preli¬ 
minary examination of the negro. They even put a phone at 
my disposal to enable me to make a hotel reservation for the 
night (for I had not as yet succeeded in making one), and from 
time to time one or other of the three would come in and assure 
me that it would not be long before they themselves would see 
me to my hotel, etc. 

From the room in which I was and which opened into the 
other I could both see and hear something of what they were 
doing there. The questioning was business-like but there was 
no shouting or bullying. And yet early in the proceedings one 
of the inspectors had whispered to me that I was not to mind 
the little “ rough ” handling, of their victim which was necessary 
in such cases. One of the inspectors was dressed in a jacket 
and slacks of jungle-green cotton and a red cloth-cap so as to 
look like a workman or truck-driver. When he came into my 
room to see if I was comfortable enough, I asked him how they 
had succeeded in getting the man even before I reported my 
loss. His answer was that he had watched the whole affair from 
the moment the negro first approached me with his offer of 
help till after I had tipped him and walked away to make my 
telephone call. After I left, the negro had opened the locker 
with the right key, which of course he had retained by him, ' 
and taken my bag to another locker near by. It was just as he was 
checking it into this second locker that he had been nabbed. 
The man’s movements were suspicious from the outest and had 
been very closely watched. For, the'inspector observed, this was 
a common trick. All such thieves wanted was to be allowed to 
shut the locker or otherwise manipulate the key; thereafter, it 
was only a matter of palming off a phony key on their victim. 
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I now realized how lucky I had been. In a sense my having 
gone to change my money, leaving him there with the suitcase, 
was itself a good thing. For, even if I had not gone away for 
the brief interval, he would doubtless still have managed some¬ 
how to “help” me and leave me with the phony key; and 
then I should never even have dreamt of a possible fraud having 
been practised upon me. Only when I attempted to redeem my 
bag next morning should I have discovered that the key wouldn’t 
work and that there was something amiss; and, even if I should 
have ultimately discovered that the thief had been caught and 
my belongings were secure, I should still have missed my train 
and my entire lecture-schedule in Virginia would have been 
upset. As it was, it was only because I feared he had removed 
my suitcase during the time I was away from the locker that 
I had decided, before leaving the station, to assure myself that 
all was well and had thus discovered the fraud in good time. 
And then, of course, it was extremely lucky that I had these 
alert inspectors keeping an eye on the trickster. For I now 
recall seeing a couple of fellows who looked like truck-drivers, 
hanging around. 

When I asked the inspector whether it was negroes only 
who did this sort of thing, he replied that, though they were 
often in it, there were whites in it too, and that it was all a 
matter of poverty breeding crime! He added that in some 
localities near by—for instance, in certain darker parts of 31st 
Street—one was always in danger of being knocked on the head 
and being robbed of everything, including the shirt on one’s 
back. 

Up to the time I entered the police office the negro had 
been swearing blind that the suitcase was his and all that was 
in it. They had confronted him with the family photos I had 
in one of my wallets; he had said they were those of his wife, 
etc. They had confronted him with a letter addressed to me 
from Cornell University; and he had maintained that he had 
been to Cornell. It was only after he saw me that he realized 
that the game was up and confessed that he had obtained the 
suitcase by fraud. 

It was ten o’clock before two of the inspectors drove me 
and the negro to the district police-office. There they took the 
fellow’s finger-prints and put him through other formalities, 
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while a detective on duty obtained a few particulars of the case 
from me. When all this was over the inspectors drove me up 
to my hotel. The suitcase, with the wallet and papers and all, 
was in the possession of the police and it was arranged that they 
would call for me in the morning and take me to the magis¬ 
trate’s court to file a complaint. 

Thus ended, for the time being, the Affair of the Phony 
Key. But the Day of the Keys was not yet at an end. The 
Alfair of the Superannuated Key, through a very minor affair, 
was to follow. 

I was hungry, so after a hurried wash-up in my room I 
thought I would go out in search of something to eat. But the 
room-lock wouldn’t lock. And, when 1 had fiddled with it for 
some time, the lock-tongue shot out and stayed out, so that 
now, not only locking the door but also bolting it from inside 
at bedtime, was impossible ! I called up the bell-boy and left 
it to him to put things right. But apparently he too failed, 
for when I came back after my meal, I was put into another 
room. 

But I couldn’t call it a day even now; for I was half- 
undressed when somebody knocked at the door. Would I 
mind being shifted to another room, asked the maid when I 
let her in; the bed in this room—-though covered—was not 
made up ! A second migration followed ! 

It was well past midnight before I had bathed, written a 
telegram for Arlington, and crept into bed at last. 

Here endeth the Chapter of the Three Keys. 

New Yor\ & Arlington, Virginia 

22nd February. New York was under very heavy snow again. 
Shortly after 9 Detective Lally, one of the two officers of last 
evening, came in a taxi and took me to the court. There I 
had first to make a written deposition. This was read as a 
matter of form in the court, and the defendant was thereafter 
asked whether he needed a lawyer and how he wished to be 
tried. In the end bail was fixed at a thousand dollars and the 
case referred to a Grand Jury. On being told that I was a 
lecturer and would be sorely inconvenienced if my suitcase and 
all my clothes were retained by the police till the case was 
concluded, the magistrate passed orders releasing the suitcase 
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and everything in it, barring only my wallet containing the 
cheques. Finally, as the earliest I could return to New York 
was Friday morning, the case was fixed for Friday 27th, ten 
o’clock. 

Three cases were called up before mine. In two of them 
the accused were negroes, but in the third case they were four 
teen-age whites, who were charged with having burglars’ tools 
on them. As for my negro, he today declared he was unmarried, 
notwithstanding all he had said last night about the photos. 
I was informed by the police that they had found some pawn- 
tickets in his pocket, which might furnish clues to other cases 
of larceny or theft. A.lso, from a letter on his person they dis¬ 
covered that, with money obtained by mortgaging his mother’s 
property, he had bought himself a car and had been having a 
gay time. 

I was. glad to be able to get out of the court by 10.30. We 
drove to Pennsylvania Station and I was given my suitcase, 
which I straightway checked in—at the baggage-room this time! 

Over coffee, Detective Lally revealed that there were 18,000 
policemen in New York City ; that he was a graduate of Ford- 
ham College (being an Irish Catholic); and that there were six 
floors beneath the main lobby of Pennsylvania Station. 

Travelled by “ The Potomac” to Washington, reaching 
there at 5.30. Was met at the station by the Rev. Joseph 
Johnston, a good-looking rather youngish man, who was to be 
my host for the next three or four days. He drove me across 
the river—the Potomac—to his home in Arlington, Virginia. 

Later in the evening he informed me that the whole house, 
with everything in it, had been bodily moved only recently 
from its old site to the one on which it now stood. They had cut 
it loose from its old foundations, and carted it to its new 
position, where a new foundation was ready to receive it; and 
that was that 1 It cost 10,000 dollars to do this—a pretty tidy 
sum, but then I was assured that dismantling the old house 
and building a new would have been much more expensive. 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

23rd February. Johnston and I left in his car after an 
early breakfast. Thus began my four-day lecture-tour of “ Ole 
Virginny ”. 
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We readied Lynchburg within four hours and were joined 
by Mr. Samuel Levering, a Quaker, and Chairman of the Five 
Year Committee on World Peace of the Friends Church 
and of the Virginian branch of the World Federalists. A dark¬ 
haired man of about 40, he was (as I learnt in the course of 
the day) a Cornell graduate, had lived in Germany and travelled 
extensively in Europe, and, though an orchardist by profession, 
was devoting three-fourths of his time, since 1930, to activities 
calculated to promote world peace. 

He and I were to be Johnston’s performing monkeys 
throughout the tour; his performances were to popularize 
World Federation, mine India. 

Richmond, Virginia , 

26th February. He is a really fine fellow, is Johnston ; so 
natural, though a padre ! He is not unctuous, does not put on 
the ministerial manner. In fact to see him and talk to him, 
you would never suspect him of being in holy orders. Though 
working in a not too liberal community, he is personally liberal 
and broad-minded. I recall asking him one day- whether there 
was any discrimination practised against negroes in his church. 
He confessed that there was, and I retorted : “ And you call 
yourself a minister of Christ!” I knew him well enough to be 
able to reproach him thus; I spoke, too, more in sorrow than 
in anger. He took my rebuke well, only protesting that, for 
his part, he had no prejudices but he had to respect the senti¬ 
ments of his congregation. “ But you are the shepherd , I 
said. I left it at that, however, for I know that not every person 
of goodwill has the courage to be an active crusader in a good 
cause. 

And he has a sense of humour too. Early in our acquain¬ 
tance I had discovered that his name Joseph and Levering’s 
Samuel enabled me to nickname them Uncle Joe and Uncle 
Sam; he entered fully into the spirit of my “ international ” 
antithesis and, like me, made frequent play with it, both 
privately and from the platform. And I am now Dustoorji 
to him. For he has heard me refer to Gandhiji in my addresses 
and has got me to tell him the significance of the “ ji”. 

Today he bought me a copy of Fosdick’s On Being a Real 
Person, which in one of our conversations I had expressed a 
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desire to possess. He has inscribed the present: “ To my good 
friend Dustoorji . . 

From Levering’s advocacy of World Federation : 

(t) The annual budget o£ the U.N.O. is 29 million dollars, 
which is less than that for Lhe city-cleaning department of 
the City of New York. 

(«) The War cost a trillion dollars. With these trillion 
dollars the world could have had : (a) Five-roomed houses 

for every family ; ( b ) 25 years of education for 400 million 
people ; (c) a million-dollar hospital for every community of 
5,000 persons and more. 

(tit) We could have the Great Powers agree to the abolition 
of the veto only if the principle of representation in the 
Assembly—which would be a legislative body and not a merely 
advisory one—was altered from the present one-nation-one-vote 
system to representation according to a population-cum-literacy 
criterion. Otherwise the Latin American and the Arab countries, 
say, could combine to outvote all the rest of the world. 

(iv) What was needed was a submission of part-sovereignty 
by very nation to a federal supernalional authority, and- then 
total disarmament. The latter would mean relinquishing not 
only atom bombs but all armaments, except only small arms, up 
to machine guns, necessary for internal and police purposes. 

New Yor\ 

29th ’February. I had a curious experience. It was past one 
in the morning. I entered the subway at the corner of 58th St. 
and walked underground along the long corridor leading to 
the down-town platform of the 59th Street or Columbus Circle 
station of the I.T.R. When I emerged from the corridor 
through the turnstile I noticed two harmless-looking young 
negroes on the platform side of the turnstile, on which I too 
now was. They were going to the turnstile and making for 
the corridor. But no sooner had we crossed each other than 
I saw a burly policeman—and then another—rushing past me 
also towards the corridor. When they reached the turnstile and 
the grill dividing the corridor from the platform they whipped 
out their revolvers and fired about half a dozen shots at the 
negroes, who were running for all they were worth down the 
corridor in the direction from which I had just come. 
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After shooting down one of their quarry the police officers 
rushed through the turnstile to grab their man, and after a 
while one of them returned to the platform and started peering 
over the side of the track and ransacking the trash-bins on the 
platform, evidently looking for something. When the two or 
three of us who were the only witnesses of the scene asked him 
what the matter was, he revealed that the negroes had just 
staged a hold-up on the street outside and had shot a man. 

If I had been so much as a minute late in coming along the 
corridor and entering the platform, I might have found myself 
between the hunters and tire hunted. Would the police have 
fired then? And supposing I had been a little later, so that I 
was still at the farther end of the corridor with the hunted 
men between me and the policemen at the platform end P Then 
one of the shots might have got me ! 

2nd March. At 9.30 went over to the Penn Station to meet 
Detective Thomas P. Lally—the man who had caught the 
thief—and to accompany him to the Felony Court. 

A young Assistant District Attorney took down the facts, 
and then, before a Grand Jury of some 30 or 40, I took my 
oath by simply raising my hand and saying “ I do ” to the 
usual formula. I was questioned by the attorney. At one point, 
when relating events, I used the word “negro”. The attorney 
at once interrupted me, remarking that he did not wish to have 
the jury prejudiced in any way ; perhaps, he suggested, I meant 
the defendant! One of the jury defended me by remarking, 
very rightly, that I was innocently using the term “negro” as 
a purely descriptive term. Altogether I was in the witness-box 
less than five minutes, but it was midday before we could leave 
the precincts of the court. 

Tit-bits from Lally : 

(i) 'The Telephone Company was defrauded annually, 
within the metropolitan Manhattan area alone, to 
the tune of one and a half million dollars through 
slugs being inserted into the machines, instead of 
nickels. 

(if) The Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned the Grey¬ 
hound Bus Company, numerous hotels, etc. But it 
was far from progressive in its policies, and much 
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of the crime committed round its raiiyards was 
because it offered immense temptation to people 
by its inadequate provision for watch and ward. 
Lally added philosophically : “ If only everywhere 
more money was spent constructively to prevent 
crime, there would not have to be so much spent 
on punishing it.” 

(Hi) The Duke and Duchess of Windsor were (said Lally) 
the most gracious people he had ever attended to 
the protection and security of. On the other hand, 
when Wallace was Vice-President and it was his 
duty to look after Wallace’s security, he once 
asked him what he could do for him. And 
Wallace very superiorly replied: “Not a thing 
in the world, young man.” Lally’s reaction to this 
is best expressed in his own words. “Well, I said 
to myself, you lousy—, you have lost one vote, 
anyhow!” 

I asked Lally, while we were awaiting our turn in court, 
how I could, without doing anything illegal, show mv apprecia¬ 
tion of the smart work done by him and by the police force 
generally. Could I, I suggested, contribute something to the 
Police Athletic League, as some friends had advised me ? He said 
that was not necessary; if I wanted to show my appreciation 
I need do no more than write a letter to the Pennsylvania 
Railway commending the work done by the detectives in this 
case. This would help them in their service. 

3rd March. Had another interview with Pearl Buck, While 
we were still discussing plans for me she was called away bv an 
urgent telephone call from Washington. When she returned, she 
ipolce of the difficulty of overcoming race segregation in the 
very capital of the country. For, as she told me, she had orga¬ 
nized a meeting for a Chinese speaker, at a Washington 
hotel, and the hotel now, at the eleventh hour, refused to permit 
any negroes to enter its premises. It was impossible for her to 
cancel this particular meeting at the last minute, so she had 
instructed the organizers not to issue any formal invitations to 
East-and-West members, some of whom were negroes, and to 
acknowledge publicly that they were obliged, for once, to com- 
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promise with intolerance and prejudice. She went on to deplore 
this phobia that possessed the American people and despaired 
of their future, with a war coming on as certain as doom. “ And 
yet,” she declared, “ on the whole they are a good people, as 
you yourself have doubtless realized.” 

Presently she reverted to the darker side of the picture. 
What prospect was there, she asked, for the younger generation 
to (( make good and pull back the country from disaster? Not 
much, when all the larger corporations like Du Pont’s and the 
big steel concerns had their agents on every large campus to 
draw away the mos.t promising young chemists, physicists and the 
like with offers of the most tempting kind. The moral dilemma 
for these young and promising scientists was a terrible one : on 
the one hand was their idealism, urging them to build and not 
to destroy and fortifying their moral aversion to prostituting 
their knowledge to Big Business and the Machinery of War ; 
on the other hand was the lure of a fabulous fifteen thousand 
or so a year. She wished that somebody from India would show 
them the light. 

My comment was that sucli was the conceit engendered by 
material power and wealth in those who possessed these that a 
country materially poor, as India or China was, would not get 
so much as a hearing—leave alone a following. She replied 
that China, unfortunately, had ceased to count, but people still 
looked with respect and hope towards India. 

She proceeded to express satisfaction at the great appreciation 
of Gandhiji that was voiced throughout the country. I men¬ 
tioned my own experience of being frequently sympathized with 
by the man in the street with words like : “ Gandhi! great 
man and a great loss to the world ! ” She revealed that she 
had heard the news of the assassination at breakfast. Her 
husband, who always came down later than the rest of the 
family, brought the news; and tire children—she has a number 
of adopted children—were so shocked and moved that they 
could not eat their breakfast. One of them indeed reacted by 
crying : “ All guns should be destroyed.” 
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Chicago, Illinois 

6th March. Called at the office of Rotary International on 25 
East Whacker Drive, and was there for nearly two hours. A 
young man, Edward Ritz, showed me over the whole office, 
including the newly-finished Directors’ Room. I learnt from him 
that Rotary International’s annual budget runs well into two 
million dollars and that it employs about 150 office-hands. Also 
met Phil Lovejoy, the Secretary, a friendly, talkative man, who 
launched out on ideals in American education, tie was a 
teacher at one time and he emphasized that education from the 
cradle to the grave was the American motto. Incidentally, he 
informed me that Grinnell College, where I am to lecture in 
a couple of days, though a small college, was one of the finest 
in its scholastic reputation. 

The office occupies the 8th and 9th floors of a rented 35- 
storey building, and Ritz took me right up to the top to give 
me a grand view of the city. Among other things, he pointed 
out the Roman Catholic Cathedral, remarking that the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Chicago, with some 400 churches, was the 
largest anywhere. He explained that he himself was a Roman 
Catholic and reckoned the Roman Catholic population of 
Chicago at about 1,700,000. 

7th March . In the afternoon the Williamses came over and 
took me to see the city. They drove me out past the Lake front 
to North-Western University at Evanston. Here, just beyond 
the University campus, they pointed out a Bahaist Temple under 
construction. It seemed to me a horrid structure and completely 
out of place in its setting. We returned to the city by the inner 
route and drove along the “ Loop ” and over the bridge to the 
Chief Post Office, a magnificient edifice. By the riverside -I was 
shown the Mercantile Mart, the biggest single building of its 
kind. It is right on the water front, so that it can load and 
unload merchant vessels without difficulty, and has 25,000 men 
working in it. * 

Throughout the drive Mrs. Williams (Florence Arquin) and 
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I talked of many things. Though now an artist, she had 
formerly been a research-worker in bacteriology at the University 
of Chicago and was a most interesting conversationist. She 
spoke, almost with bitterness, of the treatment by her people 
not only of negroes, but also of the Italian and Mexican mino¬ 
rities. She had first-hand experience, she declared; of injustice 
done to Mexican teachers in the Education Department ; they 
were never given the same openings as others and were always 
kept in subordinate posts. Indeed, even if the major popula¬ 
tion of a school was Mexican, the teacher would often be an 
English-speaking one and not a Mexican. And predominantly 
Mexican schools were unlike the others, obliged to provide their ' 
own crudely-made furniture. Such discrimination was worst in 
the >South, in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. She 
knew all this at first-hand because she was at one time an 
education official in Washington, D.C. 

She had also had experience of documentary films and 
complained that they were not used as effectively as they might 
be. For in education unless preparation, presentation and 
review went together very little impression was made; presen¬ 
tation alone achieved little. This came up in a discussion regard¬ 
ing the possibility of a Third World War afflicting civilization 
and what education could do to change men’s minds. She 
maintained that it had been established that men retained 20% 
of what they heard, 30% of what they saw, 60% of what they 
both heard and saw, and 80% of what they followed up as 
well. 

This may be so as a general rule, but I know that in my 
own case I remember better what I hear ; my visual memory is 
comparatively poor. 

We dined at a Chinese restaurant and enjoyed a most ex¬ 
quisite Chinese meal. The talk naturally turned to Chinese 
culture. She remarked on the innate refinement and culture of 
a people with a long- tradition behind them. Thus, she said, 
she had never sketched in Mexico or Peru without a child or 
somebody assisting her with a chair or suggesting a better angle 
from which to view her object. Certainly never did anybody 
there stand by to disturb or distract; but here in the States a 
crowd would gather, jostle her, make odd comments and, 
generally, behave with extreme vulgarity. 

19 
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Grinnell, Iowa. 

10th March. Breakfasted with Dr. Joseph Dunner at the 
College Union grill-room. I gathered from him that he was 
born in Germany had lived in Holland and Switzerland, and 
had visited Palestine more than once, being a Jew. He had 
formerly taught at Harvard, but was here for the last two years. 
He told me that he had not only met Jawaharlal Nehru at an 
anti-imperialist conference in South Germany in 1929( ?), but 
spent a ten-day holiday with him and Maxton at that time. 
Dunner has a pleasant personality and is obviously a scholar of 
some standing in his field, for he is associated with several 
international projects and studies. 

We talked of the Palestine Problem. He agreed 
with me that Harvest in the Desert was a fine book/* but 
suggested my reading other books too, particularly, Crum’s 
Behind the Silken Curtain and Crossman’s Palestine 
Mission. 

As for Palestine, he declared that he could not understand 
how we in India could support the Arabs, seeing that the Arabs 
were being led by that arch-Fascist, the Mufti. His contention 
was that, so far from the Jews threatening the Palestine Arabs 
with a new imperialism, they had benefited them greatly. 
When I remarked that what we objected to was partition, he 
replied that he objected to .it too, but it had to be accepted as 
the only way to get the British out of the country ; they would 
never quit, otherwise. For though he admired the British Socialist 
Government’s home policy, he could not help feeling that their 
foreign policy was still being controlled by the Foreign Office 
caste and had not changed for the better. He submitted that 
Ahe Jews were not crowding out the Arabs; on the contrary, the 
Arab population of Palestine had gone up from 270,000 in 1882 
—when the first Jewish immigration took place with the help 
of Rothschild—to 1,200,000 in 1945. And this, when during 
the same period the population of the other Arab states 
remained stationary. The fact was, he argued, that 
the coming of the Jews had raised the standard of living 
and hygiene of the Palestine Arab ; he now had a much higher 
'standard than his brother-Arab elsewhere, and his wife and 
children received attention from Jewish hospitals and 
doctors. 
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Grinnell, Iowa, to Colorado Springs, Col. 

11th March. The train came to a stop towards morning. We 
were running three hours late as it was, and there was no heat 
in our car either. Snow, snow, snow all around. It was a 
severe winter, and all the traffic was disorganized. Presently, 
not only did we stop frequently, but we sometimes moved 
backwards. As a result, we got into Colorado Springs some 
9 hours behind schedule : at 5.15 in the evening, instead of 8.30 
in the morning. 

As we approached Colorado Springs we were only four in 
our car: a stout lady, who gave me a sandwich and cake and 
cookies at lunch-time, a young soldier, and an elderly man in 
a cloth-cap and overalls. This last almost took my breath away 
by a remark he made. We were talking about this and that, 
and it was only after some time that I had occasion to tell him 
that I was a foreigner and came from India. He was incredu¬ 
lous for a moment, but immediately after—as everybody here 
does, ever since the assassination—offered me his sympathy on 
the loss India had sustained. But—and this is what I can’t get 
over—he didn’t refer to “ Gandhi ” ; his words were ; “ Sad 
thhig, the killing of Mohandas ” ! Mohandas ! Here was one 
of the American proletariat—for he certainly did not belong 
to the white-collar class—to whom Gandhiji was no distant 
saint or statesman but an intimate whom he could casually 
refer to by his first name ! 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

12th March. Attended the Rotary meeting at the Acacia Hotel. 
The programme included some light entertainment as well as 
a talk. The entertainment was provided by two members 
rigged out as coons and a pianist. Three of their wisecracks 
were good. 

(a) How are you ?—Oh, like mumps. 

How’s that ?—Swell ! 

( b) Do you know that a single dolphin can produce over 

one thousand dolphins a year ?—My! How many 
does a married one produce ? 

(c) While the minister was assiduously tucking away the 

chicken at a dinner-party, they saw a live chicken 
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climb on to the window-sill and strut about. They 
discovered that that was because its brother had 
“ entered the ministry 

The speaker of the day, Mr. Lee Morgan, a soil conservator, 
spoke on Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation. I gathered the 
following points : 

(i) Experts on the subject consider soil erosion the world’s 
Public Enemy Number I. 

(zV) With the population increasing as it does and the soil 
eroding as it does, mankind may soon be unable 
to feed, clothe or house itself. 

(Hi) On an average in India there is only T|- acres land per 
person, in U.S.A. 4 acres. The world average is 
2 acres. 

(iv) Even in U.S.A. cros ion is more rapid than replace¬ 

ment, so that one-third of the top-soil has already 
been lost. From 9 inches it is reduced to 6 inches; 
and what this means can be gathered from the 
fact that it takes hundreds of years to produce 
an inch of soil. 

( v) The population in U.S.A. in 1970 is estimated at 170 

millions, and yet every year 50 million acres of 
productive land in U.S.A. arc lost to production. 

The United Sects of America : There are some 256 different 
religious denominations represented by the people of the United 
States of America. 

Salt La\e City, Utah 

19th March. The first man I encountered was evidently a 
Mormon, and so too were the second and the third ! The first 
one was a sort of guide whose job it was to direct new arrivals 
to the motor-coach waiting to transport those bound for the 
Union Pacific Station. He had a small beard, a la Smuts, and 
was altogether most refined. And efficient too ! Before I knew 
what I was doing I had been persuaded to buy a sight-seeing 
tour ticket from him. His supervisor also was manifestly one 
of the tribe ; and the, man in the cab who drove me to my hotel 
left me in no doubt about it; he proclaimed himself one. This 
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was to be my Day with the Mormons—and a very interesting 
day it turned out to be too. 

At the Tourist Bureau five of us were put into a cab—the 
very one I had come in in the morning—and taken round the 
city. We were first driven round Temple Square, the enclosure of 
which contains the Mormon Temple, Tabernacle, Assembly 
House, Museum and Monuments. Then we went past the 
Church Office—a severe classical building—and Brigham Young’s 
House. This latter was a house with many gables; in it, we 
were informed, lived many—many, not all—of his wives. Then 
going through the huge Eagle Arch we came to the State 
Capital, a replica of the federal one at Washington, D.C. Here 
we alighted and visited the Museum of Mormon Relics, the 
gold-and-lavender State Reception Room, and all the rest. Then 
an hour’s drive took us past the campus of the University of 
Utah to the Centenary Monument, commemorating the arrival 
of the Mormons and Brigham Young’s proclamation “This is 
the Place.” 

We returned to our starting-point in good time for the 
organ-recital in the Tabernacle, which is given every noon 
except on Sundays. The recital was by Schneider, who played 
half a dozen pieces. A conducted tour of Temple Square 
followed, our guide being a gentleman or volunteer guide be¬ 
longing to the community. In fact, our guide, who was by 
profession a lawyer, was a grandson, by the name of Gavelyn 
Young, of the pioneer Brigham Young. Later, I got him to 
autograph a copy of the Roo\ of fhe Mormons which I bought 
from the Museum. Tire tour was instructive and lasted for over 
an hour. 

While in the Tabernacle we were informed that the 
famous negro singer, Marian Anderson, was giving a recital 
there in the evening, and I managed to obtain at the hotel one 
of two recently turned-in tickets. 

They say the Tabernacle can seat 8000 persons, but tonight 
all standing accommodation was also sold out, and I would 
say there were no fewer than 10,000 people there to hear 
Marian Anderson. The programme comprised several Schubert 
songs, some Negro Epirituals, and, among other items, Shelley’s 
“Love’s Philosophy.” 

And now I set down in memoranda form the odds and ends 
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of information I picked up from my guides regarding tire 
Mormons. I have by me some literature about the Mormons 
and their work—little things like Joseph Smith Tells his Own 
Siory and Stephen L. Richards’s About Mormonism— but here 
J reproduce only the notes I scribbled down as the guides ex¬ 
plained things. 

Mormon Memoranda : 

1. The Mormons go back to 1830, when Joseph Smith got the 
Mormon message on golden tablets from the angel Mormonai in 
New York. They call themselves The Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter-Day Saints. 

2. They came to Utah and founded Salt Lake City in 1847. 

3. Ten per cent, of their income is contributed by “good” 
Mormons to the Church, which has no paid ministry. A Bishop of 
the Church may be a college professor or a cobbler who has been 
elected to his office on the strength of his character and his contri¬ 
bution to the life of the Church. 

4. The Mormons are very conscious of the need for education 
and for healthy social relaxation. The State of Utah, is a leading 
one in education ; its gymnasia, recreation centres and basket-ball 
tournaments are the largest in the country. Every Church in every 
ward (of 200 or 300 families) has a recreation centre attached to 
it, and here every form of innocent recreation—from basket-ball to 
dancing—is encouraged. 

5. The Mormon Temple is open, not to every Mormon, but 
only to Mormons “ in good standing ”. It was begun in 1853 and 
completed in 1883, It is without cement or mortar or iron nails. 
It was estimated to cost 4 million dollars. Inside it are performed 
the Special Ordinances, including the one called Marriage for Eternity 
and that known as Baptism of the Dead. 

6. The Tabernacle was completed in 1867—that is, before the 
railroad came to the city—and is also without nails. Its pipe-organ 
is one of the most famous in the world, though not the largest. 
Its accoustics are perfect. (This was demonstrated to us; we could 
literally hear a pin dropped at the other end of the building.) 

There are 7,000 pipes in the organ. Formerly the pumping of 
air into the pipes was done by hand, and on a famous occasion the 
organist found to his consternation that the organ would not play, 
though there seemed to be nothing wrong with it. At last he dis¬ 
covered that the man responsible for pumping the pipes was non- 
Co-operating—as he himself put it—“ Just to let them know that there 
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is somebody beside the organist who makes the organ go !”. The 
organ was modernized in 1915, and the pumping is now done electri¬ 
cally. 

7. The Lion House or House with Many .Gables, to the east 
of Temple Square, is the house in which, with his numerous wives, 
lived Brigham Young, the pioneer who led the Mormons to Utah. 
He is said to have had 27 wives; but he lived with only 17 of 
these, the other 10 being “ for Eternity ” only. In all he had 25 sons 
and 29 daughters of his own, and 2 adopted children. 

8. The Brigham Young Copper Mines in the vicinity supplied 
25 per cent, of America’s copper needs in World War I and 33 per cent, 
in World War II. 

9. Polygamy was definitely given up in 1898. Even up to then, 
only 3 per cent, of the Mormons ever had more wives than one. In 
fact the Church did not permit any and every body to practise 
polygamy. Each case was looked into and, among other things, the 
previous wife (or wives) was consulted and her approval obtained 
before permission to marry another was given. The Erst legislative 
action came in 1862. 

10. Utah became the 45th State in the Union on January 4, 1896. 

11. The University of Utah has some 8,600 students. Its most 
famous department is its Mining School. It also has an Institute of 
Religion. 

12. The organ recitals in the Tabernacle are the oldest continuous 
radio programme today : 20 million people listen in to them. 

13. The Church has a President and 12 Apostles, all elected. A 
Mormon Church unit is a ward, which is equivalent to a parish. 
The population of Salt Lake City today is about 175,000, of whom 
60 Lo 63 per cent, are Mormons. There are at least 86 church build¬ 
ings with Mormon recreation-centres attached. These centres are a 
hundred years old and pioneers in this field. They encourage 
dramaticas too. There are 1300 churches in all; every 2 or 3 blocks 
has a chapel. 

14. Their funds amount to 250 million dollars, raised from one 
million Mormons in all. In the State of Utah, of a total population 
of 550,000 some 73 per cent, are Mormons. 

15. A person is accepted into their midst by Baptism and 
Remission of Sins, and the Gift of the Holy Ghost. Baptism is by 
immersion, but no one is baptized till at least 8 years old. There 
is no attempt made to convert others, but if a person is found accept¬ 
able he is taken in. 

16. Joseph Smith encountered the 5th verse of the First Chapter 
of the Epistle of James, which urges those who lack wisdom to ask 
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of God ; consequendy he retired to the woods and prayed for light. 
He was overtaken by Satan, but soon saw a pillar of light and two 
Personages, of whom the one pointed to the other, saying, “This 
is my Beloved Son.” This was the Revelation of the Resurrected 
Saviour. 

17. They built a million dollar Temple in Illinois, but were 
driven out from there subsequently, 

18. No longer are they persecuted. They are, in fact, respected 
now—perhaps too much. 

19. The Pioneers came to Utah, 4000 persons pushing carts for 
1300 miles. When they reached Utah, the Utah trapper Jim Bridge 
told them it was impossible to cultivate the land. “ I would give a 
thousand dollars if a car of corn could be raised,” he said. But 
Brigham Young had seen a vision of Ensign Peak as the goal of his 
journey and he decided to settle in Salt Lake City, declaring “This 
is the place ; drive on,” 

20. In 1946 the community spent 12 million dollars. They are 
never in debt. Their efforts are co-operative. They run Department 
Stores, Hotels and an 'Insurance Company. 

21. Besides the Bible and the Boo\ of Mormon the Mormons 
reckon as sacred books the Document of Conuenants and The Pearl 
of Great Price, which is said to be a most beautiful piece of literature. 

22. In all there are 8 Mormon Temples. One of the Sacred 
'Ordinances performed in these is the curious Baptism of the Dead, 
which is performed vicariously, through the living,—adult for adult, 
child for child. This is to ensure that the unbaptized dead too may 
be saved. It is claimed that this was done in the early Christian 
Church, evidence being provided by the 15th chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (verse 29). This rite has entailed gather¬ 
ing genealogies for over a hundred years; the result is that they 
have the largest collection of such in the world; and yet so far the 
names have been gathered only from Europe. 

I find these notes are a fearful jumble and somewhat repeti¬ 
tive, if not also contradictory in places. This is because I had 
more guides than one ! 

22nd March. This morning’s paper, the Spokesman-Review, 
published in Spokane, Wash., had a couple of interesting items: 

1. According to the President’s Commission on Higher Educa¬ 
tion, of which the sixth and final volume was published yesterday, 
(Yl There are at present 2,354,000 students in American colleges 
and universities, about 1 million being veterans; and 
155,000 Faculty. 
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( b ) By 1,960 the figures are expected to be 4,600,000 and 350,000 

respectively. The present proportion is 1 teacher to 15.2 
students; then h will be 1 to 13.1. 

(c) Tuition should be free through the Sophomore year. 

(d) Racial segregation should go. 

(<?) A multi-million dollar programme of Federal scholarships, 
fellowships, and building assistance should be initiated. 

2. Minneapolis Public School teachers were on strike, the strike 
being organized by the A.F.L. Federation of Teachers, and lasting 
from February 28th to March 21st. More than 200 teachers thus 
protested against present wages and the Education Department’s 
proposal to cut the school term in the interest of economy. 

Dr. Murray W. Brady of the English Department of 
Pullman College came round at 2.30 to take me over the campus. 
We drove first to the Library, where the Librarian very proudly 
showed us the blueprints of a new two-and-a-half million dollar 
Library building they were shortly to have. The college has 
between seven and eight thousand students and its library has 
600,000 volumes. And yet only three hundred miles awav is 
another and bigger State institution, the University of Washing¬ 
ton, at Seattle. I ought to add that here, besides the usual 
departments of study, there is a Police Service Department, one 
of three or four such in the whole country. 

From the main library Brady took me to what he called the 
“ sanctum sanctorum.” Here they keep their Incunabula, First 
Editions and other rare items. We spent a delightful hour 
handling some of the treasures,—among them a First Edition 
of Pope’s Homer and a volume (out of a whole Lincoln 
library collection acquired by the college) bearing a possibly 
genuine Abraham Lincoln autograph. 

Inside U.S.A .: The other day I took up a couple of railroad 
time-tables and learnt a great deal about the colonization of 
America from the place-names I encountered. Thus, the nostal¬ 
gia of the pioneers and their attachment to the Old World and 
its culture are reflected in names like these: 

London, Oxford, Cambridge, York, Dover, Chester, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen ; Rome, Venice, Genoa, Milan, Etna, 
Syracuse; Paris, Toulon ; Berlin, Bremen, Emden, Elba; 
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Moscow, St. Petersburg, Odessa ; Belgrade ; Adelaide; 
Cairo ; Canton, Havana, Trinidad, Batavia. 

There are even : France, Turkey, Mexico. 

And mirabile dictu : Delhi, Simla, Madras. 

There are ancient Greek and Latin names and words : 
Ithaca, Utica, Troy, Arcadia, Rubicon, Eureka. 

Also names of personages in classical myth and history: 
Atalanta, Athena, Ajax, Ulysses, Homer, Cicero, Seneca. 

And of course the Puritans picked some out of their Bibles 
as well : Moses, Joshua, Jericho, Pisgah, Lebanon, Paradise. 

European art and literature are reflected iti Faust, Reubens, 
Balzac. 

And it would appear that by the time the colonization of the 
far west began Europe and the Bible had ceased to pull irresis¬ 
tibly at the heart-strings. For now they relied more and more 
on the accident of pioneering discovery or experience. Conse¬ 
quently, one now encounters names like these : Onyx, Opal, 
Pumica, Quartz, Terra Cotta ; Optic, Ozone, Plants, Walnut, 
Piano, Hygiene : Sixth Avenue, Sunset, Point of Flocks ; Army, 
Navy ; Friend, Priest, Veteran ; Jones, Brown. 

It is a far cry from Jones and Brown to the exotic-native : 
Paw Paw ; Walla Walla ; Wawawai. 


23rd March. In the evening there was a reception and dinner 
in my honour given by “ The Mortar Board ” at one of the 
Sororities. “ The Mortar Board ” is a women’s club of a very 
select sort. I believe it has not more than nine members, all 
Seniors; it thus resembles the men’s “ Friars ” at Grinnell 
College. But dinner in the Sorority hall was quite a big affair. 
At my table alone covers were laid for 40. Incidentally, there 
were two vacant seats at our table and I learnt, that two of the 
Indian students invited had not turned up. The girls had 
very graciously invited not only their personal friends and my 
host, Dr. Brady, but also all the four Indian students on the 
campus. But only two had responded ; the other two had, 
evidently, not even formally declined ! 

After dinner we had half an hour in the drawing-room. 
Most of the company stood around or squatted on the rugs and 
they hurled questions at me, mostly—but not all—about India. 
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Dr. Brady, indeed, deliberately set the ball rolling by asking me 
what I found most puzzling about American, life. 

I referred to three things:— 

(i) Why grown-up men should read the “ Comics ” so 
avidly and why, reading them, they never once 
showed that they were reading anything comic. 

(it) Why the American people could not see that their 
treatment of the negro and other minorities could 
not possibly be reconciled with their boast that they 
had a model democracy. 

(in) Why, if war was really considered evil and undesir¬ 
able, Americans—and Western people generally— 
continued to provide their children with models of 
armoured cars, bombers and the like as toys, and with 
motion-pictures that constantly exhibited bloodshed 
and violence, nay, glorified them. 

Brady told me afterwards that the Comics were really hard 
to understand. “ They certainly betray the adolescence of the 
American mind”, he declared. He thought people read them 
not so much because they were funny as because thev regarded 
the characters as real living ones and followed their fortunes 
with a sentimental interest of a very personal nature. Conse¬ 
quently, when recently a purveyor of comics, tiring of such 
silly stuff, ended his series by killing off the characters, he got 
thousands of letters of protest 1 

24th March. Breakfasted with the President, Dr. Wilson Comp¬ 
ton, brother of the Nobel laureates Arthur and Karl Compton 
and of Mrs. Rice of Allahabad and Lahore. 

As usual our conversation revolved round India, especially 
round happenings in the Punjab and in Pakistan. But some¬ 
how we drifted to Princeton, where he had been a class-fellow 
of its present President, Dr. Dodds. I happened to mention 
Dean Root, the Chaucer scholar, and that prompted my host to 
tell me the following story about him, as told by Root himself. 
Once Sir Walter Raleigh, the Oxford Professor, was expected at 
Princeton and Root was deputed to meet him at the station. 
As the train pulled in a venerable figure, bearded and unmis¬ 
takably professorial, alighted ; so Root politely inquired of him 
if he was Sir Walter Raleigh. “ Oh, Sir Walter Raleigh ! ” 
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replied the stranger, “ Yes, he is in the baggage-car playing 
cribbage with Queen Elizabeth,” And he walked away. 

At one stage I happened to mention Lord Mountbatten’s 
popularity in India. Dr. Compton expressed surprise at this; 
he couldn’t understand how Mountbatten had done so well as 
an administrator, seeing that he had proved a miserable failure 
as a military commander. This verdict on Mountbatten’s com¬ 
petence as a soldier reflected General Stilwell’s, which I had only 
recently encountered in Isaacs’s No Peace for Asia, but I was 
not, and am not, prepared to accept it. However, according to 
my host, the American Military Staff was so annoyed with this 
English commander that at one stage it seriously con¬ 
sidered refusing to send further military supplies to him, for 
they would only be wasted in that quarter. 

We talked of the possibility of adopting the Roman script 
for the Indian languages. Dr. Compton said that an attempt to 
introduce it into Japan had not been successful. We came on 
to this subject by way of a remark of his that the Indian students 
were the least troublesome of all the foreign students on the 
campus. The others often had first to be taught enough English 
to enable them to follow lectures and read their text-books. I 
pointed out that in this respect Indian students might very soon 
be no better than the others, for naturally they would no longer 
have the same grounding in English that they now have. Fur¬ 
ther, when the Indian languages became the media of instruc¬ 
tion at the Universities, there would exist a formidable barrier 
against students from other lands going to India, especially 
if the scripts used were indigenous. 

An experience typical of the strange ones a person can have 
here befell me when I was halfway through the above entry. 
The woman who does my room at the hotel knocked and I 
thought I might as well go down and have lunch while she 
attended to the room. Before I left, however, she had noticed 
dear Dina’s picture on the dressing-table and asked me whether 
that was my wife. That started the talk, and she went on to 
tell me something about her own affairs. Her husband was a 
veterinary surgeon, her daughters had all been through college 
and were now married to State officials, and she herself had 
taken courses in writing at the University of California and was 
a writer. At the moment she was writing a book 
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on her experiences in hotels. Also, she was preparing an article 
on “ Working with People who Smoke.” She revealed that she 
had a farm of her own and that for a while, during the War, 
she raised livestock. She had come into this hotel job for a 
few months during the War and, as she put it, “ Here I still am, 
after five years.” Yes, and she too spoke with genuine affection 
of Mohandas Gandhi ! 

In the evening Singhal, Yog and Gupta dropped in. When 
they rose to go, Yog invited me to accompany him to Moscow, 
for he was driving Gupta there. Moscow, where the University 
of Idaho is located, is only 8 or 9 miles from Pullman. So I can 
now truthfully say that I have been to Moscow too ! 

Pullman & Spokane, Washington 

25th March. It was warm and dry yesterday, but it’s wet and 
windy again today. And it’s supposed to be Spring ! Indeed, 
with a childlike trust in names they here openly speak of 
March 21st as the First Day of Spring—which, of course, it 
should be —and even shift the official date to the 20th when, as 
this year, it’s leap year ! 

This morning’s Spokesman-Review had two interesting 
items: 

(i) A Washington State Senator, Thomas H. Bientz, 

speaking to the Spokane Realty Board, accused the 
University of Washington of harbouring some 150 
Communists, or sympathizers with the Communist 
Party, as professors, etc. Indeed he went on to 
assert that one in every 30 persons in the U.S.A. 
is a Communist or fellow-traveller. Further, there 
were actually 100,000 members of the Communist 
Party, with another 10,000 probationers and 
480,000 who followed the Communist line. 

“ That ”, he declared, “ is a lot more than there 
were in Russia when they took over that country 
.... Stalin intends to conquer the world and 
the U.S. ! ” 

(ii) An interesting instance of mud-slinging during a 

Presidential election campaign is provided by an 
article, “ Wallace ‘ Guru ’ Letters Puzzle ”, pur¬ 
porting to show up Wallace as a foolish mystic 
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and believer in strange cults. (I am keeping a 
cutting of this !) 

Left for Spokane with Dr. Brady. 'Spokane—pronounced 
with a final an, not ane seems a pleasant town, and appears 
to be a larger one than most in this region. 

Talking of American scholars, Dr. Brady told me the 
following amusing anecdotes about Kittredge and Tucker 
Brooke. 

Kittredge was very formal and punctilious. He started bis 
lecture on the dot and never went a minute beyond his time. 
One day he had started his lecture when three young men, 
dressed as the Three Musketeers, trooped in; they came down, 
one along the left aisle, another along the centre, and the third 
along the right, and converged to seats right in front of the 
professor. Kittredge paused in his lecture for a moment to make 
but one brief remark. It was : “ Gaul was divided into three 
parts 

Tucker Brooke was a very poor lecturer—nervous and full 
of mannerisms. One of these mannerisms was putting his hands 
up to his coat-lapels and tugging at them. On one occasion a 
student provided himself with a length, of muslin and just as 
the professor went through his coat-tugging for the first time 
during the lecture, he loudly tore the muslin. Tucker Brooke 
paused, looked amazedly at his lapels and, convinced that he 
had done them great damage, went through his lecture without 
once permitting his hands to revert to them. 

Having nothing better to do I walked into the Lewis and 
Clark High School, where Dr. Brady was lecturing on St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. His class consisted of a dozen or so, mostly 
middle-aged, women, but he was stimulating and original. I 
gathered the following interesting items: 

(a) Christ himself seems to have laboured under the 

delusion that the end of the world was very near. 

(b) As presented, the Sermon on the Mount is evidently 

dislocated, with bits that ought to go together 
separated from one another. For instance, the 
commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, which begins 
immediately after it, goes on for a few verses, then 
has other matter breaking in to divide the latter 
part of it from the earlier. 
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Spokane, Washington 

27th March. I eat here at Rich’s Cafe, a nice, clean place, where 
one is well served too. And today the middle-aged woman, who 
usually serves me and who came to know yesterday that I am 
an Indian, asked me to favour her with a list of books on India ! 
She explained that both she and her husband—a University of 
Washington graduate—were interested in India and wanted to 
know more about it. I have promised to let her have a dozen 
titles before I leave Spokane. 

This morning’s news about the latest move in the Eisen- 
hower-for-Prcsiclent Campaign is that two of the late President 
Roosevelt’s sons have thrown themselves into it. And this, after 
Eisenhower has clearly and categorically stated that he will not 
be a candidate ! Are Americans absolutely “ dumb ” “ and un¬ 
able to recognize a plain No when they see one ? Or are 
they so utterly not men of their word that they can cling to 
the hope that a definite No may yet be replaced by a Yes ? But 
then American politics are queer, and Presidential politics 
queerer. Presidential candidates have been known to say No 
when they meant Yes. Why, even the great Lincoln seemed to 
spurn the Presidentship till he accepted it! So possibly the 
Yankees know what they are up to when they continue setting 
up Draft Eisenhower organizations. 

Honour on the Campus : The Spokesman-Review today re¬ 
ported an interesting instance of the operation of the Honour 
system. A student of the University of Wisconsin, Lawrence by 
name, was accused of violating the Code of Honour. He was 
charged with having entered into an election agreement with 
another student whereby the latter would have received 10 
“ prom ” tickets and a Chairmanship in exchange for support of 
Lawrence in a campus election. A Student Court had tried 
the accused and, finding him guilty, had fined him 40 dollars 
and ordered him to take 6 extra “credits” at the University 
before he graduated. In the alternative, Lawrence, who was a 
member of the baseball team, was to deny himself participation 
in interscholastic athletic contests. In an appeal by Lawrence 
heard by a mixed Faculty-cum-Students Court, he was able to 
satisfy the Court that there was no evidence that any part of 
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the offending agreement had in fact been carried out, and was 
thus just able to save himself. 

28th Match. Spent the clay at Coulee Dam. The dam does 
not impress at first, but it does represent a terrific feat of 
engineering. And these Americans know how to publicize 
their wares. They have built a grand visitors’ stand facing the 
dam. Here every hour, almost, guides first “ lecture ” visitors 
and then show a model of the dam. This model is made to 
start by showing the river as it was in 1934. Then a button is 
pressed and the entire upper surface of the model rises auto¬ 
matically, revealing the bed on which the dam is based. 
Presently the replica of the dam is fitted into place, and the 
demonstration is complete. The lecture and demonstration 
over, the entire party of visitors is taken on a conducted tour 
through one of the two power-generating constructions flanking 
the dam. 

Another Ford Breakdown : 

There was a young fellow named Ford 
Who was badly bull-dosed and gored ; 

When he came to he said : 

“Oh, I wish I was dead, 

For I was never so frightfully bored.” 

29th March. A happy and interesting day. Got into touch 
with Rotarian John Ridland, the British Vice-Consul, whose 
name had been given me by one of my Indian friends at Pullman. 

Went over to Ridland’s office. Soon learnt that he had 
been in India for nearly 30 years, mostly in Bombay. He was 
in the Imperial Bank and knew most of the leading Parsees of 
Bombay, including Sir Homi Mody and Sir Honnuzdvar 
Dastur. Having left India in 1936, he was in California when 
the War broke out. He served for a time as Economic Adviser 
to Great Britain and later became Vice-Consul at Spokane, 
which was quite an important centre during the War. He 
didn’t strike me as particularly intellectual, but he had a 
pleasant, friendly way about him and, though distinctly unpro- 
gressive in his political views, he seemed to have a genuine love 
for the India he knew. 
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He presently asked me to have lunch with him at noon. 
As 1 had a little time before me, I called on Rtn. President 
E. W. Van Tyen. A huge Dutchman from Texas, he was a 
very affable personality. In the course of our short interview he 
informed me that Moscow in Idaho was not named after the 
Russian city but was a corruption of an Indian name. In 
another part of Idaho, he added, they had place-names borrowed 
from the Eastern universities : Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Vassar ! When wc got to discussing Rotary outside the United 
States, I explained how it was that Allahabad, for instance, 
with a population of some 300,000 had a Rotary membership 
of not more than 60, while Spokane here, with practically half 
the population could boast 200 Rotarians. He agreed with me 
that class snobberies among other things hampered the growth 
of Rotary in many parts of the Old World. Thus, in Amsterdam, 
where his father had introduced Rotary, they had a membership 
of only 90 in a city of over a million. 

At lunch with Ridland in the Davenport Hotel—a long, 
leisurely affair that lasted for two whole hours—I came to 
know him more intimately. For one thing, it was obvious that 
he had a distinct liking for my community, which he had culti¬ 
vated assiduously while in Bombay. We talked of many things. 
He said that when he was in the Imperial Bank at Bombay 
he had provided Sir Homi Mody with his first brief—or rather, 
with the first brief that he ever handled ; for, when he had 
once boasted of this to Sir Elomi, the latter had replied that 
he had had one a fortnight earlier, even though, having just 
seen it, he had run away immediately to Poona ! 

Talking of English and American, Ridland related the 
story of Fisher, the expert in adult education, who had come 
over to the States to lecture on his subject during the War. 
Mr. Fisher was a Lancashire man, educated in Yorkshire, and 
spoke his native rugged dialect. Consequently, at the end of 
one of his lectures, his American Chairman thanked him for 
his most interesting lecture, delivered though it was, he 
remarked, in “ broken English.” 

We discussed Britain’s nationalization of her mines, etc. 
He did not favour this and supported his stand by relating whaE 
he had just been told by Mr. fames, a Scotland Yard man whom 
I had met in Ridland’s office in the morning. James, he said, 

20 
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who came of a miner’s family and had in fact worked as a 
miner for some time, was convinced that the English miners 
now felt that, the mines being now “ their own ”, they could 
take things easy and at the sajtnc time make all kinds of demands 
on the government—that, in one word, they could do less 
work and get more pay than they did under their old masters. 
I was not convinced by this argument against nationalization 
and told him as much. This sort of thing was an almost in¬ 
evitable passing phase, a temporary reaction, not unlike the 
feeling prevalent in some quarters in the India of today that 
now that the country was independent people could break the 
law with impunity. 

Ridland had asked me over to dinner at his house ; he 
wanted me to meet his wife and children. I reached there at 6 
and was there for fully four hours. 

When I think of my reception in the Rutland family I 
realize how silly our generalizations about men and nations are 
apt to be. The British, we commonly say, are cold-blooded, 
aloof, distant. Those of them who have been long in India, 
we say further, are worse than those who have never carried the 
White Man’s Burden east of Suez. And yet, here was I, a 
perfect stranger and an Indian at that, being entertained by 
these people as few Americans have entertained me. I had 
barely talked to Ridland for ten minutes before he had asked me 
to lunch with him ; then, here was I invited to meet his wife 
and dine with him in his home. And tomorrow I go as his 
guest to the weekly Chamber of Commerce luncheon. Not 
only had Ridland spent 30 years in India, but also he was a 
British official now: a Vice-Consul here. Moreover, as I have 
said, he was something of a die-hard who never attempted to 
understand the Indian point of view or knew any Indians in 
India except the smart set and the rich capitalists. Of course, 
the real explanation is that he was by nature sociable and 
friendly and had evidently—judging by the Farewell Addresses 
which he received when leaving the country and which he 
proudly showed me—got on well enough with Indians. Also, 
he had apparently got on particularly well with some of the well- 
to-do Parsees of Bomhay, and so was pleased to meet another 
one of the tribe. I may add too that, as I took care not to 
bring Indo-British politics into our talk or to join issue with 
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him over his die-hardism, he found in me—as, indeed, he put 
it when we parted after lunch—one who had so much in 
common, one who “ spoke the same language.” 1 dare say if 
we had got down to a real political discussion, he would have 
discovered that I talked the language of the average Indian 
nationalist and would consequently have made some quick 
mental readjustments ; but as our talk was mostly on the non¬ 
political plane —reminiscences, news about common acquain¬ 
tances, hunting in India, American culture, and the like—he 
was not wrong in thinking that he and I had much in common. 

The evening’s conversation was very pleasant. Half a 
dozen items of it stand out. 

I happened to say of his young son, Robert, that he was 
“ full of beans ”. Ridland laughed and remarked that perhaps 
I did not realize that the Americans understood the phrase very 
differently from the British : to the Americans it meant, not 
full of life and vitality, but full of wind, gassy, empty. He 
added that he had discovered this the hard way. He went on 
to point out other phrases of a similar nature. “ For instance,” 
he warned me, “ never use ‘ keep your pecker up ’ in America ; 
Americans put an entirely improper interpretation upon the 
phrase ”. And that led him to relate the following true story. 
When hostilities terminated in 1945, an American radio pro¬ 
gramme brought to its listeners, direct from London, the re¬ 
actions of miscellaneous Londoners to the situation. This was 
done by having one of its agents accost men and women in 
the London streets and convey their replies, by means of a port¬ 
able apparatus, across the Atlantic. Asked what he did when 
the good news that the War was at last over reached him, 
one cockney replied : “ Why, I was so ’appy, I was, I went and 
knocked up my neighbour’s wife.” But this idiomatic utter-' 
ance of the Londoner shocked the American public, which 
interpreted his conduct as most irregular even in the special 
circumstances ! 

Ridland followed this up with the story of the young 
diplomat who was asked by the British Consul-Generl, _ Sir 
Gerald Campbell, how he liked his assignment in the United 
States. The young man replied that he liked it very much but 
wondered whether the Americans liked him. “Why, you can 
always find that out,” said Gerald, “if an American comes 
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up to you anti slaps you on the back to the accompaniment of 
‘ Why, you s. of a b., I haven’t seen you for ages you can be 
sure he likes you !” Rutland added that he himself had had 
the embarrassing experience of discovering that he was liked. 

Continuing to exchange noies on the differences between 
American and British speech, I related what Daichcs had told 
me at Cornell about the defensive bilingualism of his children; 
which reminded Ridland of his wife’s reaction to an English 
account when she recently returned to England after living ten 
years in the States. When she heard her brother call her on the 
phone, she couldn’t believe that people in England really spoke 
as her brother did and shouted back to him : “ But, John, you 
don’t really speak like that, do you ?” When he assured her he 
did, she told him that she now understood why Americans 
were apt to think British speech affected. 

Ridland followed up this story about his wife with one 
about Mr. Amcry. “ During the war ”, he said, “ Mr. Amcry 
came over to the States arid lectured here. At the end of one of 
his talks, I asked an American what he thought of if, and the 
reply was : ‘ I agree with what he said, but how can a guy 
who speaks like that be sincere ?’ ” 

Ridlancl is himself a Scot, and, talking of Scotch accents, 
he maintained that the Inverness accent is flic most English of 
them all. He discovered the reason for this only recently. In 
the old days the heads of the Inverness families, desirous of 
having their sons learn English, had Oxford and Cambridge 
scholars and students come over to Inverness bv sea to act as 
tutors, and some of these tutors married and settled there. 
Accordingly, in one way and another, a tradition of English 
Was established there. 

The Ridland home was rich with memories and mementos 
of India : tiger skins, Indian rugs, brass-ware, pictures of 
Kashmir, golf and other trophies won in India, and—most 
surprisingly—a little silver “ thaali ” with “ pigaani ” and all the 
usual appurtenances, given them by their Parsee friends when 
they left Bombay! When he showed me his golf trophies 
Ridland recalled playing golf with the Aga Khan in Bombay. 
He said the old man was so bent on winning that, not content 
with the handicap at the start of a game, he would keep on 
demanding a higher one as the game progressed and he found 
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himself in a losing position. On one occasion, when he had 
been defeated in spite of all the handicaps asked for and given, 
lie insisted on playing Ridland again the following morning 
at 7. The morning’s game was still unfinished, when at 9.30 
he abandoned it, excusing himself on the ground that he was 
leaving for Europe in a couple of hours’ time and there would be 
hundreds of people waiting to see him before he left ! Mrs. 
Pddland’s footnote to this anecdote was that Elis Highness 
would sometimes come on the course in a pyjama jacket ! 

Some Easier Reflections :' Here the solemnity of Easter seems 
to be forgotten in the midst of Easter Parades and the drama¬ 
tizations of Easter services. Services beautifully stage-managed 
in lovely parks at dawn, with the Stars and Stripes writing and 
trumpets sounding, attract thousands by their pomp and 
pageantry,—thousands who obviously believe that they are 
thereby proving themselves truly Christian ! It is a pitiable, 
almost tragic, side-tracking of Christianity. A religion, a way 
of life, appears to be made only an occasion for fine singing and 
beautiful and dramatic spectacle. The message of Christ, the 
meaning of his life and death—this is nothing, or is at least 
passed over in the eagerness to make this year’s Easter ceremony 
and this year’s Easter Parade bigger and better, more gorgeous 
and glamorous, than last year’s. Consequently, Good Friday, 
that most solemn of days, a day on which I, a non-Christian, 
feel oppressed by the tragedy of the Crucifixion enacted two 
thousand years ago, is here almost no more than a day for 
Easter shopping—a special shopping-day, on which the shops 
are open as late as nine in the evening to enable Christian 
citizens to purchase their Easter presents and their outfit for 
the Easter Parade ! Religion, like Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day, is thus just another boon to these dollar-chasing people; 
it is one of the handmaidens of Big Business. 

I clip two items from this morning’s paper; they are 
revealing. One, headed “2,000 Here Attend Service Rites in 
Manito Park Following Tradition ”, begins: 

“ From a picturesque knoll between a large neon cross and a 
pole on which the American flag waved in a chilly breeze, 
two trumpeteers clad in black, white and orange, Lewis and 
Clerk Eligh School colours, yesterday called more than 2,000 
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persons to worship at traditional citywide Easter sunrise 
services in Manito Park . . 

The other is an advertisement: the paper is advertising its 
advertising. It is headed “ Universal Custom ” and runs: 

“The custom of giving food and money to the needy at Easter 
time has many variations. In England the ceremony of 
Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, is still 
kept, and ‘ Maundy ’ is an old word meaning ‘ basket ’, 
which was carried to take away provision. Easter customs 
are many and varied. Among our customs, one of the 
most widely observed is the purchase of new Easter outfit. 
Do you need extra cash for that frilly new Easter bonnet ? 
How about selling some used aniclcs you no longer need 
through a Want Ad ? . . .” 

It seems to be too often forgotten that dramatizing a situa¬ 
tion is not the same thing as learning the lesson of it. Thus, 
the Freedom Train is sent round the country and played up 
by the press and the radio, as though the exhibition of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights was as 
good as implementing these charters. Certainly, the multitude 
is so excited about the drama of the Freedom Train and the 
ballyhoo about it that it thinks that it really has all the freedom 
guaranteed it by the documents displayed. But in actual fact 
there was never greater danger of American freedom being 
lost than today, when there are witch-hunts and purges and 
the damning of all progressive thinking as Communistic and un- 
American. 

30th March. At noon went over to Ridknd’s office and. from 
there accompanied him to the Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
meeting. The speaker of the day was a Mr. Rodgers and his 
subject “ Recreation and Community Living.” He stressed the 
commercial value of having a town with a developed community 
life, a town where men and their wives and children would 
like to live. Such a place would develop into a good business 
centre as well. He referred to Maeterlink’s dictum that the 
measure of a civilization was not what it did during its working 
hours, but what it did with its leisure, and pointed out that, 
after all, we worked only 30 hours out of 168 hours of the 
week. And even when we had deducted the number of hours 
we ate and slept, we still had quite a lot of time left as simple 
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leisure. In such circumstances, parks and community-centres 
were the right of children, for whom play was a necessity, a 
wise investment for the leisure of youth, and a re-creation for 
all others. In the older days, life was centred round the Home, 
the Church and the School; modern living demanded the 
Community as a fourth factor. 

Discussing these sentiments on our way back to his office, 
Ridland made the interesting point that one of the differences 
between the British and the American people was that the 
British people as a whole played more. The greater portion 
of America’s youth, he contended, only watched others play, 
whether for the school or for the college. The Americans 
perfected one semi-professional team for an institution and put 
it in to win ; but in England a school would run a dozen 
teams and the emphasis was on the sport not on victory. 

Seattle, Washington 

1st April. Left Spokane by train at 8.30 in the morning, 
reaching Seattle at 7 in the evening. Passed the Cascade Moun¬ 
tains and through some beautiful rugged country and a tunnel 
said to be 8 miles long. Among the little townships cn route 
were Cashmere (famous for its “applets”), Berne, Index (so 
called, I am told, because of a hill that looks like an index- 
finger), and Goldbar. 

Harold }. Alford of the University of Washington drove 
me round town and dined me at Skipper’s Seafoods, a well- 
known eating-place. They call Washington State the Ever¬ 
green State, and Seattle is certainly green and has lovely parks 
and hills. And when the lights come out in the evening, the 
city, seen from these hills, looks like a fairy city. I am not 
surprised that Gunther calls Seattle the most beautiful city 
in the United States. 

From Skipper’s Seafoods we went to the Try-out Theatre 
to see a play called “Tina”. I was struck by the enthusiasm 
and the informality that characterized the place. It was a 
small, homely unpretentious place, with a very small stage and 
an auditorium to match. I don’t think it could bold .more 
than a hundred persons in it. The acting was competent 
without being more than amateur. Indeed, as Alford informed 
me, the entire set-up is an amateur one. Some 125 local inhabi- 
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tanls have banded themselves into an amateur, non-profit 
organization lor the promotion and encouragement of the 
theatrical arts. Each contributes a dollar a year as membership 
fee, and the productions are acted, directed and managed en¬ 
tirely by amateurs, a production being put on for six weeks 
at a time, three performances per week. The performances 
are open to the public at a dollar a head. The theatre tries 
out unpublished plays ; anybody may submit a play for con¬ 
sideration by the committee, provided it has not been published. 
And in order to encourage promising playwrights to write good 
plays, the comments of the public are elicited by the offer of 
book prizes for the best constructive criticisms of each of the 
theatre’s productions and are passed on to the playwrights con¬ 
cerned. Moreover, though only eight plays or so are produced 
in the course of a year, some sixty playwrights every year have 
their plays read and commented upon by the manuscript-reading 
committee. While the main purpose is the encouragement of 
the stage-play, the theatre also puts on foreign films and even 
has a programme on the air called “The Try-out Theatre of 
the Air ”. 

Naturally, this organization has some University men on it, 
but it is not sponsored by the University. Nevertheless, it is 
now so well-known that it has manuscripts submitted 1 o it from 
all over the country. It is the only institution of its kind in 
the States. 

Rotary Story : 

A young boy who was a radio-fan and particularly fond 
of the music programmes, went to church for the first time. 
When he returned home his father asked him how he liked 
the service. He replied, “The music was well, Pop, but the 
commercial was much too long 1” 

Radio Riddles : Why does the President of the U.S.A. wear 
red-white-and-blue suspenders ?—To keep his pants up, of 
course ! 

Which is the best-known Women’s Club in the world ? 
—The Rolling Pin. 

4th April. Addressed some students at the Wesley Foundation 
after breakfast. Later was taken to the local International 
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House, a small co-operative venture, to meet and talk to the 
Indian students living there. There were half a dozen of them, 
liut three or four others joined us four, when there was a meeting 
of the Indian Students’ Association. Khordadad Irani, who is 
here with his wife studying at the Pharmacy School, presided 
and we discussed among otiicr things the Government of 
India’s policy in sending Indian students to America . . . 

Dined with the Harrises and a young Norwegian student. 
Harris is on the English Faculty but is from India. He told 
me in the course of the evening that he traced descent from 
the General Harris who had fought Tipoo Sultan. His wife 
is American and they have a lovely home. 

Harris related the story of Rabindranath Tagore and the 
Lady with the Watch. Tagore was lecturing in America; 
during a lecture at which Harris was present, a lady in the 
audience rather significantly pulled out her watch and 
looked at it. That was too much for the poet ; he picked up 
his papers and walked out ! 

Talking of the visit to the States of T. R. Glover, the great 
English classicist, Harris said that somebody once asked Glover 
why he did not send his children to school in the States and 
got the reply : “ Because I want them to be educated ! ” 

For his part the young Norwegian had something to say 
about the automobile congestion in this country, and particu¬ 
larly of the crowding of the campus parking-places. “ Why, ” 
he complained, “ if one has a lecture at 8 in the morning and 
wants to park one’s car anywhere on, or at a reasonable distance 
away, from the campus, one has to reach there by 6.30 !” Down 
town, in Seattle as elsewhere, parking is indeed a serious problem, 
and recently the local bus company issued a questionnaire to 
automobile owners, inquiring if they would agree to ride on 
buses within town, instead of using their own vehicles, if the 
number of buses was increased and suitable schedules were main¬ 
tained. As a matter of fact, car-owners are more and more 
inclined to Use their cars almost exclusively for cross-country 
travel and week-end jaunts. 

6th April. I addressed a luncheon-meeting of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in a small room in Wood’s Cafe', on the ground 
floor of the Medical Arts Building. 
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During the lunch, sitting at my right was a most charming 
middle-aged lady, Mrs. Macdonald Denman. She had come 
a little after we started lunch, and she told me that she was 
caught speeding. In fact, she added, if she had not talked the 
cop out of handing her a “ticket,” she might have been later 
by another fifteen minutes or so. She had told him that she 
was on her way to hear “ a most distinguished visitor form 
India ” and didn’t he think that in these critical times no 
opportunity should be missed for better international under¬ 
standing ? And was he now going to make her later than she 
was already by stopping her and giving her a ticket ? The cop 
was touched and let her go ! But this was not the first time 
she had been caught speeding. On an earlier occasion she had 
been caught doing 50 miles an hour in a 25 miles-an-hour district. 
That time she could not talk the cop out of handing her a ticket, 
but the cop had been sympathetic : “ Lady,” he had said, “ if 
you wear your cutest hat in court you won’t do too badly, I 
guess.” Well, it was a fat, stolid old magistrate she had to face 
in court. He rated her for speeding and being a menace to the 
community : “ You were caught driving at 50 miles in a 25 
limit area,” he exclaimed. “Not 50,” she corrected him; “it 
was nearly 60, I’m afraid.” “You know,” he replied, taken 
aback by the defendant’s truthfulness, “ you are the first woman 
I have met who has owned up to her offence without trying to 
make excuses. Is this your first offence ? ” “No, not really,” 
she returned ; “ this is only the first time I have been caught.” 
The old man was so shocked by this candour that he let her off 
with a nominal 5 dollar fine. 


Monmouth & Corvallis, Oregon 

7th April. Lectured to the Monmouth College Assembly at 10. 
The College is a small one, with only 450 students and 30 
Faculty. Its numbers have actually gone down since the War ; 
for it is a College of Education, and education, it appears, does 
not interest many young people as a profession any longer. 

A little before the lecture, while waiting for Prof. Santee, 
Professor of Sociology and Education, I happened to pick up the 
October 1943 number of Social Studies and found in it an 
interesting article by him, called “Perplexing Vernaculars.” 
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Santee rebuts the siily characterization of the Japanese language 
as the language of hypocrisy. As for hypocrisy, he argues, what 
about the English language, in which, for instance, a Civil War 
General can demand the enemy’s “ immediate and unconditional 
surrender” and yet sign himself “Your humble and obedient 
servant ” ? And discussing the difficulty of mastering some 
languages he refers to a Basque legend about the Devil’s 
attempt to learn Basque. After seven years he succeeded in 
learning but one word, so he gave up his study in disgust and 
vanished in,smoke. 

Had an “ Indian ” evening at Corvallis. Jog Mehta took 
me to his room and entertained me to some Indian music. Then 
he took me over to another house, in which were two Indian 
students cooking furiously. Of course part of the surprise of 
this strange discovery was destroyed by the smells which pro¬ 
claimed well in advance what was cookin,’ so to speak, behind 
the closed door. (Reminds me of the London bobby who is 
reported to have said that one could smell one’s way to India 
House as soon as one entered Gower Street !). One of the two 
lads was a native of Baroda, and the other, a Maharashtrian 
from Nagpur, and I soon learnt that they cook all their meals. 
Presently a Rajput-Christian girl, joined us and the five of us 
had an Indian meal together. 

Tacoma, Washington 

9th April. Got a cable from the East and West Association 
offering me a radio engagement in New York. This is to be 
in the popular “ Books on Trial ” series. The book in this 
instance is Joseph Hitrec’s The Son of the Moon, a Harper’s 
Prize novel. I was asked to wire back whether I would accept 
the engagement and whether I would speak for the prosecution 
or for the defence. I have wired back : “ Have not read the 
book but will defend it.” 

At 4.30 Mr. Ray Thompson, President of the local World 
Affairs Council called and drove me over to his home, a lovely 
quiet retreat by the side of a very pleasant lake and far, far 
away from all the world. He and his wife were interesting 
people to meet, though the old man was rather rigid in his 
political beliefs and not at all as liberal as one might expect a 
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man in his office to be. Wc dined together before proceeding 
to the College of Puget Sound auditorium where my lecture 
was to be. 

My lecture on “ India of the Future ” was preceded by an 
appeal on behalf of the world’s hungry children. This was 
made by a Norwegian, Aaka Ording, a member of the United 
Nations Organization and the originator of the scheme to bring 
relief on a world-wide scale to the starving children of the 
world. He revealed that there were at the moment 230 million 
such children and that, because of malnutrition, their average 
height was three to four inches less than in pre-war days. He 
pleaded too for the 300,000 orphaned children in Poland and 
the 120,000 in Greece. The target set was the collection of 
400 million dollars, which, he emphasized, was less than the 
expenditure for a day and a half during the War on the part 
of the U.S.A., the U.K. and Canada. 

Portland, Oregon 

11th April. Saw an amusing and original picture, “The 
Bishop’s Wife.” But even more interesting was one of the side- 
pictures publicising Oregon’s beauty spots. In it the com¬ 
mentator urged all Oregonians to familiarize themselves with 
the beauty spots of their Stale so as to satisfy the curiosity of 
tourists from other States and thus draw more and .more 
tourists and their dollars into Oregon. It was estimated that 
this year the tourists would spend 120 million dollars in the 
State. Patriotism with Profit, what P 

Returning to the hotel, was attracted by a neon-advertise¬ 
ment. A star in red on top ; below it in large green letters, 
“ JESUS ” ; a third line, which lit up in red and then blacked out, 
'declared : “The Light of the World.” And then white run¬ 
ning sequences—tape-fashion, as over the Times building in 
Times Square, New York—informed the beholder that the 
Church alone gave help in distress and that in this particular 
church one could be certain besides that the truth would be “pre¬ 
sented in its fullness ” and with “ no collections.” Finally came 
the odd assurance : “ You are playing safe when you attend the 
Apostolic Faith Services ” ! Thus is God sold to this godless 
generation, and sold too in the language of the horse-track ! 
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And this recalls the phrase “ pro-God ” in a newspaper 
announcing the holding of prayers for an anti-communist 
victory in Italy at the coming elections. The announcement 
said that the Cardinal or Chicago—the largest Roman Catholic 
archdiocese in the world, claiming 1,700,000 communicants— 
would “ lead a triduum of prayers that the Italian people choose 
pro-God candidates in the coming elections.” 

12lh April. Mr. Peters of Reed College called in the afternoon 
and drove me to his college andjhis home. We had tea and 
dinner together. Peters is half German and half English and 
teaches German, French, etc., at the College. Tie is specially 
interested in the work of Rilke, on whom he is writing a book, 
and we talked a great deal about world problems and cultures. 
Talking to him about Rilke, I wondered if it would not be a 
good thing to bring out a volume of selections from the writings 
of Tagore, Remain Rolland, Rilke and Gandhi. 

Their Finest Flour : In an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post Hanson Baldwin criticizes America for its escape mechan¬ 
isms and stigmatizes American culture as “ a washing-machine 
culture.” Which reminds me of the comment by somebody 
else, cited by Peters in the course of our conversation, that. 
America had passed direct from barbarism to decadence. 

On the other hand, reading Edgar Snow’s interesting article 
entitled “ Has Britain Won Back India ? ” in the April 3rd 
issue of the Post, and encountering in it Sir Homi Mody’s 
remark that Britain had “ righted herself morally ” by giving 
India her independence, I asked myself whether it could not 
be that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary and notwith¬ 
standing her present economic difficulties, Britain was possibly 
only just entering her most glorious phase, her “ finest hour.” 
Was she not, I wondered, entering a less spectacular but more 
honourable phase, a phase of great constructive contributions to 
world-peace and happiness ? Witness (a) her own bloodless 
revolution ; (h) her liquidation of her Empire in India and her 
relinquishing of her hold over Burma and Ceylon ; (c) her 
organization of a Western European Union; and (d) the rumours 
current regarding her dissolution of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations in favour of a Commonwealth of Nations that could 
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easily embrace not only India and Burma but also other 
democratic nations of Europe and Asia. All this, I said to my¬ 
self, was calculated to rally all the middle-of-the-road forces that 
were the hope of the world and enable them to triumph over 
the forces of extremism whether in the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. 

What a Phrase! “The Communists in 1947 were fighting a 
guerilla warfare. —Hanson Baldwin in the Post of April 3. 

14lh April. Woke in the noddle of the night with “Seat of 
Learning” insisting on being used as a title for a verse (in the 
“ Post Scripts ” style) on a Professor and his pants. But the form 
which the verse has since taken and the title I prefer for it are 
these : 

Pentomologist 
Professor Rosencrantz, 

Experimenting, no doubt, 

On ants in the pants, 

Wears his inside out. 

Peters complained of the American academic system, in 
which the teacher worked under the constant threat of “ Publish 
or Perish.” Nor, he explained, was it enough to have “soft 
paper ” publications, or mere articles in periodicals, to one’s 
credit. If one wanted to rise to a Professorship of any kind 
one had to have solid books, or “ hard paper ” publications, to 
boast of. For instance, the University of California would not 
consider him for a teaching appointment, though they knew 
his worth, till he had written his book on Rilke ; they told him 
as much. His complaint was the not unreasonable one that in 
these circumstances scholars were driven to publish their work 
without allowing their thoughts to mature ; they were tempted 
to rush into print with half-baked ideas. And the temptation 
to do this was the greater in that it was often the bare titles 
of their writings, as put down against their names at the end 
of the year, that mattered. Not the quality of the work pro¬ 
duced, but the quantity, weighed with the academic autho¬ 
rities. Naturally too, in these conditions one missed the acade¬ 
mic repose and leisure that are so valuable. For his own part, 
Peters observed, he had never worked so hard anywhere as he 
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was called upon to work here. He told me of cases where 
teachers of seven and even twelve years of service in an institu¬ 
tion were dismissed from service merely because their research 
or publication record was not deemed satisfactory enough. Two 
such cases occurred at the University of California just before 
the War, when the economic depression was severe ; one of the 
two men sacked was able after some time to get a place else¬ 
where, but the other was reduced to working as a common 
labourer. 

Another consequence of this rigid insistence on published 
work, Peters emphasized, was that teachers were apt to neglect 
their teaching work in their preoccupation with their research. 
In fact it was openly said at the University of California that 
the students were secondary and that the teachers’ primary 
interest was, and should be, research ; taking classes was thus 
only an intermission in their day’s work in library or laboratory. 
All this was truer of the larger universities with fully developed 
departments of Graduate Studies than of the smaller colleges, 
in which the accent was still on teaching rather than on re¬ 
search. 

There is no doubt something disturbing about this extreme 
competitiveness in the academic world. Peters told me how, 
when he was invited to join another college, he was immediately 
made Associate Professor at Reed, and when he complained to 
the President of having got his promotion, not spontaneously 
but in this way, the President retorted that he was not being 
a realist in taking this view. After all, the President argued, 
it was only when somebody else wanted him that his price in 
the academic market naturally went up ; his value had not been 
any lower before, but now his price had risen as a result of com¬ 
petition between the two institutions that wanted his services. 

Nevertheless, as Peters admitted, this highly competitive 
system did make for constant work and prevented academic 
stagnation. Besides, it enabled a man to rise by sheer merit, 
regardless of age or seniority of academic standing. Too fre¬ 
quently in our universities and in England it is “ Publish and 
Perish,” for promotions are unfortunately blocked even for the 
most deserving. 

In the course of conversation today Peters also threw out 
the interesting suggestion that perhaps the system which pre- 
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vailed everywhere at present, namely of educating young people 
up to the age oi 21 or so before lei ting them go out into the 
world, needed reconsidering. He thought that a certain under¬ 
standing of life on the part of a youth was necessary before you 
could teach him philosophy, say, in any real way. He must 
have experience enough to take it all in. Would it not be 
better, then, he asked, to have a youth temporarily give up his 
education at seventeen or so, go out and experience the rough 
and tumble of life for about four years and, thereafter, resume 
his education ? Were not the G.I.’s now at the universities 
getting more out of their college life than those who had come 
up fresh from the schools ? Indeed, the process might well 
be continued into later life ; at 40 or so the same persons should 
return to the appropriate educational institutions for another 
dose of education. Life and education should, he felt, be inte¬ 
grated into a whole in some such fashion as this. 

Presently he expressed a sentiment which I fee] is growing 
among thinking persons in the West—the sentiment that the 
people of the East, and especially of the old cultures of China 
and India, have something valuable to give them. It appears 
that the West is beginning to find its material progress empty, 
not to say dangerous, and is coming to realise that it lacks 
some of the values which mould life in other cultures and 
give it a stability unknown in the West. It is surprising how 
many people here have an instinctive sense of inferiority in 
regard to things of the mind when in the presence of persons 
from the East. They feel—and not seldom they confess this— 
like children before their elders. The confusion into which the 
West has thrown the world, the bewilderment in which every¬ 
body now lives, is forcing people to a revaluation of their values, 
and in this attempt they sense the need for learning the secret 
of happiness and contentment from cultures which have long 
been despised but which have weathered centuries of storm and 
stress. 

Left for San Francisco in the evening. Read more of 
The Son of the Moon on the train and discovered several 
“ Indianisms ” in its language. For example ; 

(i) “It was the fetish of the entire Anglo-India.” 

(p. 107) 

(ii) “Oldsters” ( passim). 
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(in) “ The company slept in fits and starts.” (p. 163) 
Evidently the Yugo-Slav author of the book learnt his English 
in India. If so, it does him the greater credit, for on the whole 
the book is remarkably well written. 

Shocking! Newspaper headline : “ Stanscn topped Dewey.” 
San Francisco, California 

15th April. Attended the Open Elouse organized by the World 
Affairs Council. The speaker was Mrs. Wright of the Hoover 
Library of War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University. 
She had lived six years in China and spoke on America’s Role 
in China. She bore out all that Nathaniel Peffer and Isaacs 
and all others recently returned from China say, namely that 
the U.S.A.’s foreign policy is losing her her friends in the East. 
She maintained that America’s dollar help to the Nationalist 
Government was worse than futile ; by helping the government 
to continue their resistance it helped only to prolong the civil 
war, of which the upshot could never be in doubt. Further, she 
admitted that Russia’s role was passive rather than direct or 
active in the struggle. At question time she revealed how foolish¬ 
ly the American policy of helping Japan to re-industrialize was 
being carried out in the teeth of Chinese opposition. Recently, 
she said, a Japanese ship, flying the hated Japanese flag, was 
escorted into Shanghai harbour by two American cruisers ! As 
for the future of the industrial concerns in China today, so 
far from their being faced with liquidation at the hands of the 
Communists, they all received New Year greetings on the occa¬ 
sion of the recent Chinese New Year and were implored to stay 
put and to help in the reconstruction of the country. 

Towards the end of the meeting I asked Mrs. Wright 
whether it would be correct to characterize the present situa¬ 
tion in China as the outcome of a social revolution made inevit¬ 
able by the political revolution of 1911. She replied that it 
would not be incorrect; and later, in private conversation, she 
observed that it was just this aspect of the struggle in China 
that people here failed to perceive. “Americans,” she said, 

“ refuse to admit that this is a revolution; they dismiss it as a 
civil war.” 

21 
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16th April. Accompanying the Harveys and Mrs. Gerbode on 
the trip to Stanford University was a young man, Charles B. 
Fahs, Assistant Director for Humanities, Rockefeller Foundation. 
A pleasant, modest, and apparently capable man, he is shortly 
proceeding to China, Korea and Japan on a tour of inspection. 

In the car Mrs. Gerbode related an amusing story. Her 
little daughter came back one day from church so impressed 
by the singing of the choir and by their nice white surplices 
that she exclaimed, “Mamma, may I be a chorus girl when I 
grow up ?” 

Stanford University campus is unlike any campus I have so 
far visited/ All the architecture is Spanish-Moorish, which in 
itself would not be particularly attractive, I think, but it fits in 
completely with the tropical luxuriance of the vegetation 
around; and the combination makes for a satisfying uniqueness. 
The grounds are very extensive. The Chapel, right in the 
centre quad, has exquisite mosaic work and stained glass, and 
its cloisters are peculiarly dignified. Apart from the University 
Library is the Hoover Library of War, Revolution and Peace, 
which is housed in a building that towers like a campanile over 
the entire university. Here is the finest collection of its kind 
in the world, its special feature being the original documents 
relating to the two World Wars. It is a graduates’ research 
library, and, examining casually its card-index of Indian items, 
I was struck by the fullness of it. And, as we were being shown 
round the journals room, we came upon two Indian students— 
there are some 25 in all at Stanford—consulting the Hindu of 
Madras! We were taken to Mr. Hoover’s own room as well 
and were shown the two President’s flags which adorn it; for, 
as we were informed, every President brings away the presi¬ 
dential flag as his personal property when he retires from the 
White House. 

We lunched in a special room in the Union Building. 
With us were some half a dozen members of the Faculty, in¬ 
cluding President Enrich, the Chairman of the Hoover Library, 
Dr. Harold Fisher, said to have been one of the hundred 
Americans on Hitler’s black-list, Mrs, Wright, last evening’s 
lecturer, and her husband. 

On being called upon by President Eurich to disclose his 
purpose in going to the Far East, Fahs dwelt, among other 
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things, on the possibility of having Japanese students and 
fellows come over to the States, provided all their expenses 
were paid. In the course of an answer to a question, he 
observed that, though Japanese students learnt English at 
school, they were perhaps not in a position to follow an 
American professor’s lectures, say, on anthropology. And in 
this connexion he went on to remark that, while the private 
mission colleges in Japan ceased teaching English during the 
War years in deference to orders from Tokyo, the Imperial 
University itself did not come under this interdiction and con¬ 
tinued to teach English. 

After lunch we drove round the grounds for quite a while. 
There was a beautiful orchard with the trees all covered with 
white and pink spring blossoms. There was a stadium large 
enough to hold 95,000 spectators. There was an open-air Greek 
Theatre, the loveliest I have ever seen : all greensward—seats 
and all—and set amidst a most attractive grove of trees. 

While driving around, we talked of the differences between 
English and American speech. Mrs. Gerbode related her ex¬ 
periences in London. Wishing to be driven to St. James’s 
Square, she had to give her order three times before her taxi- 
man understood her, and all because she didn’t say “squa-eh”I 
And she went on to relate the story of the Australian who, 
on being asked if he had ever seen a bison, replied, “Why, of 
course ! I wash my face in it every day ! ” Upon this, Dr. Harvey, 
himself an Australian, remarked that Dr. Evatt had a very pro¬ 
nounced Australian accent and took great care to see that he 
did not sound British ; if ever he lapsed into a Britishism he 
went back and corrected himself. 

After dinner went to the Civic Auditorium to hear 
Yehudi Menuhin playing with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. The programme consisted of three items ; Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 7 in C Major, Paganini’s Concerto No. 1 in D. 
Major, and the Overture to Wagner’s Tannhauser. Menuhin’s 
performance of the Paganini concerto, considered one of the 
most difficult to play, was superb. Menuhin himself is a 
charming figure—brown-haired, sharp-featured, and with a 
modest and smiling countenance. As for Pierre Monteux, who 
was conducting and whom I could see well enough this time, 
with his big drooping moustache and portly frame, he looked 
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like a cross between David Lloyd George and G. K. Chesterton ! 


Fresno, Calif. 

18th April. Finished reading The Son of the Moon. I rather 
think that the Vijay-Chandra affair towards the end is too 
Western and somewhat untrue to respectable Indian life; 
nevertheless the value of the novel is not, I feel, in the story 
but rather in the realism of the social background and atmos¬ 
phere, which is more accurately presented here than in any 
other novel depicting life in modern India that I can recall. In¬ 
deed, it may be objected that the author has exceeded the bounds 
of realism, so clearly identifiable are some of his major characters 
with real living persons. Thus, no Indian leader at least, can 
fail to see a very distinguished national leader of today behind 
the fictitious name of Mrs. Rama Prasad. Then again, it may be 
questioned if the novelist is justified in making fictitious Vijay 
the winner of the historical Aga Khan prize. 

A few days back I noted clown some of Hitrec’s “ Indian- 
isms.” Here are some more : 

“ Mass education has been a wretched blac\ sheep with 
the British.” (p. 297) 

“ Premchand put his sandals bac\ on (p. 298) 
he wanted to marry her off.” (p. 301) 

19th April. Addressed the local Rotary Club at noon. Left 
for Berkeley two hours later by one of the Southern Pacific 
“Daylight” trains. The train had a coffee-car as well as a 
diner, together with a tavern and a lounge and a newspaper 
stall. All announcements were made by means of loud speakers, 
and there was a special device for handling passengers’ suit¬ 
cases. A red-cap shoved them into an opening in the side of 
the coach; then the whole “ floor ” on which they were thus 
deposited was lifted mechanically, to be lowered again at the 
particular station at which they were required. In this way 
one was relieved of all responsibility for one’s heavier luggage ; 
the car-attendant on duty attended to it. 

Sitting beside me in the coach was a young Armenian- 
American. He said he belonged to a farming community of 
some 20,000 Armenians settled in the California valley. He 
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complained of certain discriminations practised against them, just 
because, according to him, they were go-ahead and, if given an 
even break, would easily overtake the others in the economic 
race. He himself ran a 40-acre fruit farm, growing mostly 
raisin and grapes. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

20th April. Lunched with President Sproul. There were some 
fourteen of us at table and the conversation ranged over a wide 
field. Inevitably the Russians came in too. Dr. Sproul spoke 
of his experiences in Moscow. While admitting that they 
were a nice people and that he liked them, he regretted that 
somehow they spoke “a different language,” in fact seemed to 
think differently. In any case, he added, they could not be got 
to speak their minds freely, if anybody who looked like a police¬ 
man was on the scene. Referring to their love of music, he 
recalled how, when on one occasion they were all setting out 
on a picnic, his Russian companions were surprised that he 
wasn’t carrying a musical instrument. “ How can one have a 
picnic without music ? ” they asked. However, before the 
picnic was over he had made amends, for, when called upon to 
sing an American song, he sang “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
I suggested that he might have imitated the American who, 
when asked on a similar occasion to regale the company with 
an American folk-song, had burst into “Pepsi-Cola hits the spot”! 
As for newspaper reporting in the U.S.S.R., President Sproul 
declared that he had not found the Russian papers distorting 
the news about happenings in America, though they naturally 
gave a one-sided picture of American life, and their editorials 
put the strangest interpretations on American events. 

We talked of academic matters. Dr. Sproul revealed that 
the next year’s budget for the University of California was 
46 million dollars! He modestly added that about 23 million 
dollars were in the nature of a special grant by State and indus¬ 
try for specific research projects. Forty-six million dollars! Or 
over 15 crores of rupees at the present rate of exchange (about 
Rs. 3/6/- to a dollar) ! No wonder Dr. Blaisedell remarked that 
there was a feeling in International House that the University’s 
budget was larger than the national budget of many a small 
country. Dr. Sproul reminded us that the University had after 
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all six campuses and was reputed to be the largest in the world. 
And that reminded him of the occasion when, somebody having 
complimented him upon being the President of the world’s 
largest university, Dr. Arthur Compton, who was present, took 
him aside and said, “ Largest, my foot! Why, my sister’s 
husband, Herbert Rice, in the Punjab has many more students 
under him ! ” 

When I asked Dr. Sproul how the Indian students at his 
university were shaping, he replied that they fitted in very 
easily into the life of the place, much more easily than most 
other foreign students, since these latter had to overcome the 
language obstacle while the Indian students were quite at home 
in English. I told him that this was exactly what Dr. Wilson 
Compton had said to me at Pullman. 

On my way back to International House I asked 
Dr. Blaiscdell what he thought of the Indian contingent at 
International House. He had the highest praise for them and 
went on to remark, “ It shows they are doing a fine selection job 
out there; they sure pick a fine lot.” And this led him to talk 
of Mrs. Vesugar, who was visiting educational institutions on 
behalf of the Tata Scholarships Fund. She, he thought, was a 
little too critical of the Government of India’s scheme of scholar¬ 
ships, but in his opinion it was the Tata scheme of loaning 
money to students which was open to criticism, since it imposed 
a great burden and obligation late into life. This naturally 
made me curious to know what he thought of Dr. B. C. Roy, 
who was touring round on behalf of the Government of India 
Scholarships scheme. But he hadn’t even so much as heard of 
him. However, he had much, to say of Prof. Sundaram, our 
Educational Attache' at Washington, for whom he had the 
highest praise. He described him as hard-working and tactful 
and conversant with the American educational system. He was 
doing such a marvellous job here, he observed, that it was a pity 
he was being transferred to the United Kingdom. 

21st April. From Dr. Coney, University Librarian, learnt that 
the Library has something like one and a half -million books, 
and that the periodical titles alone number 18,000 ! He observed 
that his was perhaps the leading library for periodicals, with 
the possible exception of the Harvard University Library. 
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Stockton, Calif. 

22nd April. Before leaving Stockton visited the Sikh Temple 
and was shown round it by a shaven Sikh. But all the other 
Sikhs I met were immaculately hirsute like any of their orthodox 
brethren in India. I was informed that altogether there were 
some 2,000 Sikhs in the town. 
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New York, N.Y. 

26lh April. Lunched with Joseph Hitrec. A sociable, 
sympathetic man in his late thirties, as I guess, he was very 
pleasant company. He has now decided to settle down in the 
States, but for the last twelve years or so he had made India 
his home. He disclosed that he had gone there from his native 
Yugoslavia during a college vacation but was so attracted 
by the country and the people that he had decided to remain 
there. It was in India that he had picked up English—just as 
I had suspected from some of his turns of phrase. Up to the time 
he wrote his Son of ike Moon he had dabbled only in short 
stories, some of which had been published in American journals. 
And now he had produced this successful novel, which not 
only had been awarded the Harper Prize but was being 
translated into a number of languages. 

Naturally we discussed the novel. I told him that I was 
going to defend it in the radio “ trial ” and that, though I had 
decided to be the counsel for defence even before I had read a 
'single line of the story, I really liked the book very much and 
was glad I was speaking for it. Hitrec replied that Margaret 
Bourke White, who was down to “ prosecute,” had told him 
privately that she too had really formed a very favourable 
opinion of the book. He added that he gathered from her 
that her attack was to be mainly directed against the unrepre¬ 
sentative quality of the work inasmuch as it dealt, not with the 
down-trodden masses, but with the upper strata of Indian 
society. At this point I said that, for my part, if I had taken 
on the task of attacking the book, I would have adopted an 
entirely different line. For, apart from certain inevitable errors 
of detail that had crept into the narrative, some of which I 
retailed to him, the work was open to two major objections. 
One was its confusion of the planes of fact and fiction and the 
other its dragging real living characters, only thinly disguised, 
into the main plot. 

Ylih April. The Radio engagement was at 8 in the evening 
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in the Brabizon Plaza Hotel (Station WHN). The broadcast, 
which was what they called “ a public service ” one, was not 
sponsored in the usual way and was in the presence of a large 
audience. It was just like giving a performance on a public 
stage. On the stage itself, as prisoner in the dock, was a large 
replica of the Son of the Moon, the book on trial. Beside it sat 
the author himself so that he might bear witness for the defence, 
and at a little distance away, seated at a formidable table, was 
the judge. We two, who were to act as counsel in the case, 
faced each other across the width of the stage. 

As Hitrcc had led me to expect, Miss Bourke White’s 
argument was that the book could not be regarded as a repre¬ 
sentative picture of India ; for where in it, she asked, were the 
poor and the down-trodden, who after all are the bulk of India’s 
people ? Here was a book that kept them entirely out of its 
pages while it frittered away its opportunities in depicting the 
lives of a section of the microscopic, semi-westernized middle 
class. Of course, to this my rejoinder was that an author had 
a right to choose any section of people for his theme and it 
was not fair to blame him for not doing what he never set out 
to do. For, after all, it was not the author, but his publishers, 
who had claimed that the book was representative of modern 
India. And if it came to that, one might as well fall foul of 
Shakespeare for ignoring the ordinary citizenry of his time and 
writing about kings and princes and princelings. The only pro¬ 
per critical approach was that which was prepared to meet the 
author on his own ground and judged a work, not by precon¬ 
ceived notions of what it should be, but by what it set out to be 
and how far it succeeded in getting where it set. out to get. 

Of course, the book was “acquitted,” but not before the 
author had spoken along lines similar to mine. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

29th April. The Boston engagement at the Hayden Memorial 
Institution was an East-and-West meeting and was nothing 
extraordinary. But the Pawtucket engagement proved an ex¬ 
tremely pleasant one. The audience was largely made up of 
school teachers and, consequently, there were interesting ques¬ 
tions both during the lecture period and later, when there was 
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a reception in my honour at the house of one of the teachers. 
We had a Jot of fun at this party, wliicli lasted up to one in the 
morning. Some of them couldn’t get over their surprise that 
I should be able to use the American euphemistic spoonerism 
“ a mell of a hess,” which I had used in my talk that evening! 

Left Pawtucket for New York by train at two in the morn¬ 
ing. And for the first and last time during my whole year of 
travel—during which period I must have done at least 30,000 
miles on this continent—1 travelled Pullman. For they had 
made a Pullman reservation for me! It was certainly pleasant 
to be able to sleep, though I should have liked my sleeping berth 
to be a little longer. And I am far from being tall 1 

Reached New York at about seven, having concluded all my 
lecture engagements. Now it only remains to pack up and 
prepare to depart. 

New YorJ { , N.Y. 

4th May. Had an engagement with Amaranatha Jha 
and, as I had given my hat for reblocking, had to go hatless to 
his hotel. Curiously enough, when we sallied out for dinner, 
he too was hatless and for tire identical reason 1 But his hat, 
.reblocked in the Waldorf-Astoria, was to cost him three dollars, 
while mine, more humbly attended to, was to cost me only 85 
cents. 

After dinner we went to the Hudson Theatre on 44th Street 
to see Maurice Evans’s production of Arms and the Man. Evans 
himself, as Jack Tanner, was very good, but personally 1 would 
vote the girl who played Ann the best performer in the show. 
A striking feature of the production was that it was sufficiently 
stylized to give the comedy a touch of farce—a rather daring 
thing to do. 

6th May. Spent the forenoon shopping. First went to Macy’s, 
where, I had been told, I could buy my food-parcels for Europe. 
But they did not have either sugar or lard and one of the sales¬ 
men suggested that I get these from the “Health” store at 
35th Street and 7th Avenue. Once there, I decided to buy all 
my stuff there, as the man in the shop seemed to know all 
about such parcels and was very helpful. I soon learnt that he 
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was a Jew and had been chaplain to the Jewish G.I’s during the 
War. He sported a “ D.D ” after his name and informed me 
that he was a Ph.D. as well. 

When I returned to his shop to collect my purchases, he 
entertained me to a most delicious fruit-salad. But he also sold 
me a five-dollar bottle of Shark Liver Vitamin A pills, which, 
he assured me, would do my eyes a world of good ! 

7 th May. Embarkation began at eight. There was the beauti¬ 
ful Queen Mary, a floating palace with accommodation, as I soon 
learnt, for 2,500 passengers. We passed along the pier by the side 
of its immense length, going through all the formalities. And 
then I found myself in a pleasant B-Declc Cabin, in which I 
knew I was going to be comfortable. There is nothing cheap 
or shoddy about this ship, and, I was soon to find that even 
the Cabin-class accommodation was remarkably spacious and 
luxurious. 

There were crowds of visitors aboard. Went to bed at 
about 1 a.m. and the ship glided out of New York at 
about 4 a.m. 

On Board the ‘ Queen Mary ’ 

8th May. When I woke America was far behind and we were 
on the open sea. One could hardly believe it though, so steady 
was the ship. In fact, as I kept mostly in the saloons and 
lounges, I had often to make an effort to realize that I was not 
in a hotel on terra firma. 

10th May. One of the notices had called upon all Rotarians 
on board to register in the Rotarians’ Book, and today there was 
a Rotary meeting after breakfast. We met in the First-class 
Drawing room, fifteen of us. Tom Warren, ex-President of 
Rotary International was one of the company and was naturally 
voted into the chair. 

He started the discussion by speaking of Rotary’s contribu¬ 
tion to international understanding and peace. He claimed that, 
as a corporate body, Rotary was doing a lot in several directions; 
among other things, it was giving scholarships to young men 
to do post-graduate work for a year in countries other than 
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their own. Last year there were 19 such scholars, and this year 
their number was between 40 and 50. Each scholar got $2,500 
from the Paul Harris Memorial Fund, which now stood at 
$1,100,000. But Rotary was serving the cause of international 
understanding more directly too. Thus, Rotary had consultants 
and observers at U.N. Meetings, and the Rotary report on U.N. 
matters was recognized by no less a person than the American 
Representative, Warren Austin, as the most authoritative and 
informative picture of U.N. O.’s work and purpose. Further, 
Tom Warren continued, by offering a platform to all causes 
Rotary was helping to build up among its members, and through 
them—since they were top-men—a well-informed public opinion. 
And, after all, in a democracy such as existed in America and 
England the politicians, elected by the people, really reflected 
the people’s views. 

After the matter was thrown open to discussion and one 
or two speakers had made a few more self-congratulatory obser¬ 
vations, I decided to disturb the waters of complacency with a 
vicious pebble or two. I did not want to sound too critical, I 
said, but I could not help striking a somewhat discordant note. 
In the first place, it is true that in a democracy the public puts 
the politicians into office, but Tom Warren himself had pointed 
out how Baldwin had kept back vital information regarding 
Britain’s unpreparedness from his constituents and had thus 
secured re-election for himself and his party. The fact is that 
both in England and in the United States, under the forms and 
in the name of democracy, there was really a plutocracy; and 
I referred them to J. B. Priestley’s verdict on Britain in his 
autobiographical volume, Rain upon GodshUl. If the politicians 
and the rich wielded the instruments of propaganda and could 
mislead the voters, the voters, in such circumstances, would but 
reflect the opinions and views that the Press and the Radio had 
previously built up in them. But coming to the second point, 
which was really my main point, I complained that we were 
apt to think too much in terms of organizational activity, where¬ 
as world-peace would not be secured that way, but rather by 
loving our neighbours and by a change of heart. And what, 
lead did Rotary itself give in this direction ? Was it a sheer 
accident that in not a single Rotary Club in America’s 4,000 
clubs was there a single negro member ? If the truth was that 
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Rotary practised a colour bar within itself, then it had better 
look to that before it talked of fostering international peace. 

In reply to this two feeble excuses were offered. A man 
from Toronto trotted out the familiar argument from historical 
causes and urged the necessity of going slow. Another apologist 
went so far as to suggest that in reality the negroes did not 
want to mix with the whites. Thereafter, the whole question 
was politely passed over and the assembled Rotarians went on 
to talk of how Rotary International could help small clubs to 
organize International Committees and Programmes! 

At the end of the meeting, Tom Warren and I had a 
private talk over the points raised by me. He agreed that it 
was a shame that colour prejudice existed in Rotary. Indeed, 
he added that he himself, when President, had deliberately 
circulated information regarding the refusal by South African 
Clubs to enrol coloured men as members and had thereby pro¬ 
voked the Indian Clubs into their demand that the clubs 
practising such discrimination should be deprived of their 
charters. Later he had also had heated discussions over this 
with some Indian Rotary Governors, but the position really was 
that the hotels in which, the South African Clubs met had re¬ 
fused to make their premises available if coloured members were 
also to attend their meetings. 

In the course of this conversation I put it to him that, while 
it was theoretically undeniable that a Rotarian was able to 
get all points of view from the Rotary addresses he heard and 
the Rotary magazines he read, yet, considering that most 
Rotarians were fat and fifty and had a vested interest in the 
status quo, it was extremely doubtful if they were really recep¬ 
tive to new ideas or points of view. More often than not what 
they had hurled at them from the platform and the press must 
slip off their minds like water down- a duck’s back. This was 
apropos of his remark that a Communist had been given the 
platform of his own club, but, for his own part, he had left that 
particular meeting more anti-communist than ever. 

The Toronto Rotarian who had pleaded for time also came 
up to me after the meeting and irrelevantly dragged in the 
issue of untouchability in India and the recent massacres. I 
bluntlt told him that these had nothing to do with the case,. 

Another member, a lawyer by profession, also spoke to me in 
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this connexion. He appeared to be genuinely pleased at my 
having raised the issue I did, and indeed claimed that he was 
pro-Negro. But, when he went on to suggest that perhaps in 
no community were there negroes qualified for Rotary member¬ 
ship, I replied that it was impossible to believe that in the whole 
of the United States, where there were negro doctors, lawyers, 
professors, clergymen, there was not a single negro up to Rotary 
standard. Let but one club elect one member, I said, and then 
at least it could not be maintained any longer that Rotary as 
such discriminated against the negro as such. And what, I 
asked him, prevented a negro community from organizing a 
Rotary club for itself ? .Even that would be something. 

At 5 I had an interview with Prof. Harold Laski in the 
smoking-room. 

I can’t say that I was attracted by him. He was cold and 
left the impression of being one of those cocksure intellectuals 
of the Left who think they know all the answers. Indeed, he 
even seemed to say that he had always known all the answers 
and that he was surprised the world did not always ask him 
for the answers it didn’t know. Anyway, a small, black-haired 
man with glasses, he sprawled in his sofa as he talked. 

From points jotted down immediately after our conversation, 
I record the following ; 

(i) Jinnah. He had no use for him. He thought him con¬ 
ceited, vain, utterly impossible. He suggested that if 
Jinnah had been offered the Viceroyalty, he would have 
turned his coat and let down the Muslims. I protested 
that even his worst enemies in India allowed that he 
was incorruptible and a man of great personal integrity. 
His answer was that maybe he could not be bought 
with money, but he was vulnerable in his vanity. 

(») Pakistan. Pie did not think it could last beyond a gene¬ 
ration or even Jinnah’s lifetime. It would have to seek 
federation with India. I expressed my doubts regarding 
this and even observed that, in the event of Pakistan’s 
tottering, it was to India’s own interest to prop it up 
and prevent it from becoming a political football for 
the Big Powers. 

(Hi) Kashmir. He confirmed my fear that it would elect to 
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join Pakistan rather than India. He cited the Saar 
Valley plebiscite as a parallel. 

(iv) The Indian Princes. He expressed supreme contempt for 

the Princes in general and for one of them in particular. 

Pie said he had once asked Sir --- - how he 

could go on serving such a mean and miserable master, 
and the reply he got was, “ If I don’t, somebody worse 
than myself will.” He revealed that during the time 
of the second Round Table Conference he had been 
asked by the Maharajah of- to frame a consti¬ 

tution for his state. From the facts and figures he was 
supplied with for the purpose he discovered that while 
this stare spent Rs. 7,50,000 on the heir’s yvedding it 
spent only a meagre Rs. 154,000 on Education ! Further, 
when he prepared a draft and discussed it with His 
Highness, the latter at first could not understand 
‘ Habeas corpus ’ and, after it was explained to him, 
would have none of it. 

(v) He claimed that about 1,000 Indian, students had studied 

under him. Krishna Menon, the present Pligh Com¬ 
missioner for India, was one of the eleven High Com¬ 
missioners whom he had taught. 

(w) He expressed the opinion drat what India needed was a 
large number of atheists. 

(vii) India’s immediate problems, according to him, were 
administrative inefficiency and encroachment by the Civil 
Servants. 

(viii) The Commonwealth. I asked him whether there was any 
trudr in the rumour that Britain would liquidate the 
present Commonwealth before June. He said, No. As 
for the allegiance to the British Crown, which was de¬ 
manded of a Dominion at present, he revealed that, 
when at the time of the establishment of the Irish Free 
State he was charged with discovering a more acceptable 
term than “ allegiance ”, he had been told by Arthur 
Griffith that such allegiance as was implied was nothing 
more than a political or historical fiction. He added, 
that till such time as India and Pakistan had solved 
their most serious problems and were able to work out 
schemes of common defence, it would be advisable for 
India to remain within the Commonwealth. 

(ix) The New Deal. This was, according to him, on the 
point of being crushed by Big Business when the War 
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came and Roosevelt was able to buy off the opposition 
of Big Business with big war contracts. 

(.t) Roosevelt and Truman. He was convinced that Roosevelt 
did not realize that he was a dying man when he sought 
rc-elcction for the last time. He had a letter from the 
President hitnsclf two days before his death to support 
this contention, and he had also Mrs. Roosevelt’s assur¬ 
ance to him that had her husband any idea that he might 
die during his term of office he would never have 
appointed Truman Vice-President. As for Truman, he 
is reported to have said : “ At first I was terrified by 
the job of being President, but now I’m used to it.” 

(xi) Truman and Russia. A friend of his suggested it to 

Truman that it would be a wonderful gesture if the 
President of the United States one day flew over to 
Moscow and let it be announced later that he had gone 
there in search of peace. Truman’s reply was : “ Why 

should I go to him ? Let the. come to me. We 

are the most powerful nation in the world ; everybody 
must come to us.” 

(xii) World War III. He observed that the Americans had 

no idea of what war with Russia would entail. Not 
even their military men seemed to know what exactly 
it would mean. He had recently asked one of these 
if it was realized that, even assuming that America won 
such a war, it would need some seven million men to 
occupy Russia and millions more to put down guerilla 
warfare. Moreover, if the Americans relied on Britain’s 
helping them, they were mistaken; for the workers 
would possibly refuse to have anything to do with the 
war and would in fact immediately resort to paralysing 
strikes all over England. My comment was that the 
U.S.A. would find Europe gone communist any way. 

(xHi) U.S.A. and the U.N.O, I suggested that the Truman 
Doctrine was calculated to sabotage the U.N.O. He 
agreed and added that in spite of there being the U.N.O. 
machinery for rehabilitating Europe, the U.S.A. had 
chosen to set up its own organization. Nor was 
American “ imperialism ” a new thing. It was fore¬ 
shadowed as far back as Jefferson’s time with his vision 
of America’s Manifest Destiny. The Spanish War, the 
turning towards Cuba, the refusal to evacuate war-time 
bases in Iceland, were all pointers in the same direction. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s speeches during the Spanish- 
American War were full of the language of imperialism. 
(xiv) American Politics. He dismissed the American Constitu¬ 
tion as an 18th century one. America, he said, had only 
two national parties, and then too only during election 
year and, more especially, beLween June and November 
of election year. Otherwise there were as many parties 
as there were states in the Union. Moreover, iL took 
two years for a President to settle down to his job, and 
then it took the remaining two years to prepare for 
the next election. As for equal political opportunities, 
when Radio time had to be bought at a price which a 
Republican candidate could pay but noL a Socialist, 
equality of opportunity did not in fact exist. 

(xu) The Presidential Election. He felt that Vandenburg had 
a better chance than anybody else of being elected 
President. In any case, all precedents indicated that it 
would' be a Republican victory. As for Wallace, his 
guess was that he would get anything from 7 to 10 
million votes, as an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the programmes of both the major parties. 

(xvi) He was returning after delivering a series of lectures at 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, which, he said, was the only 
college he knew where no discrimination was practised 
between negroes and whites, whether as regards the 
faculty or the student body. 

(jxt/it) American Education. His complaint was that in America 
information was identified with education. Furdrer, 
fundamental research was poor. If an idea was imported 
by American scholars, they, with their apparatus, could 
carry it forward, but the ideas themselves almost always 
were born in European minds. By way of illustration, 
he mentioned Skeat’s conception of the plan of collecting 
and collating all the Chaucer MSS. and Manly’s appli¬ 
cation of mass research techniques to it and carrying 
the idea through. 

(xvtit) Toynbee’s Study of History. He spoke of the 
American way of getting knowledge through “pengui- 
nized ” books and digests, or through lectures about the 
latest books. All of which enabled the average American 
to talk about the latest publications. In this connexion 
he recalled an elderly lady asking him what he thought 
of Toynbee’s Study of History and his reply to her. 
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He said that for him reading Toynbee’s book was like 
passing through a desert in order to reach the few 
oases in it. He added that tire central idea of the book 
was unfolded in a Sidgwick lecture 40 years ago and 
that the book was but an elaboration of that idea. 

The interview lasted well over an hour. It ended only 
whan Mrs. Laski came and carried away her husband to listen 
to the evening news-broadcast. In spite of my having spelt out 
my name in block capitals under my signature when writing 
to him yesterday, he had addressed his reply to “ Durtoor ” and 
it was as Durtoor that lie introduced me to his wife. 

11th May. Had the second sitting of the Rotary meeting. Tom 
Warren again opened the proceedings, reverting to the question 
of Rotary and international understanding. Before he sat down 
he invited me to comment on his speech in vj.ew, particularly, of 
the problem of the untouchables in India. I began by reminding 
my audience that my remarks yesterday were directed, not at 
the problem of discrimination against the negro in general, but 
only at the prevalence of discrimination within Rotary itself. 
On the other hand, in regard to the practice of untouchability 
in India, it could be proudly stated that in India Rotary knew 
no bar, tacit or other, against members from the depressed 
classes; there were in fact men from the depressed classes in 
Indian Rotary clubs. Further, while I was not aware of any 
Rotary platform in the United States being available to a negro 
who wanted to challenge American discrimination against his 
race, in my own club at Allahabad the cause of the depressed 
classes was pleaded by one of its best-known champions. Then 
again, the evil of social segregation was now openly recognized ; 
the new Constitution had made such discrimination a federal 
offence and had thus placed India ahead of the United States 
in this respect. Nor must it be forgotten that India’s discrimi¬ 
nation against its untouchables had much deeper roots than a 
tradition of master-slave relationship and that too not a 
very ancient one. It had the ostensible sanction of religion 
behind it and was to that extent more difficult to eradicate. 
Finally, untouchability was not so constantly or universally in 
evidence as they might think; for instance, I myself had little 
realization of it till I read about it. My point yesterday, I 
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emphasized, was merely that if Rotary claimed to be doing so 
much for international friendship, it was laying itself open to 
the charge of hypocrisy if, at the same time, it had not a single 
negro member to show in a single one of its numerous American 
clubs. I had but raised a point of conscience and of moral 
integrity for individual Rotary clubs and individual Rotarians 
to ponder; I had not asked that Rotary International interfere 
and force Rotary clubs to take in negroes. 

Others spoke. The burden of their remarks was the familiar 
one: we must not be too hasty, must not expect too much. 
One or two speakers even sought to evade the issue by stating 
that for all they knew there were some negroes in one or other 
of the clubs. One member, following up a casual remark of 
mine yesterday, suggested that perhaps an all-negro club may 
be started in Harlem. I took up the challenge of these remarks 
and suggestions as they arose and, later, all together. 1 pointed 
out that I did not ask too much of Rotary if I asked to see but 
one negro member among the thousands of America’s Rotarians. 
And, after all, considering the fact that the trend in present- 
day America was distinctly towards ending discrimination, 
there was nothing heroic or histrionic demanded of Rotary by 
me. As for the debating point that nobody present }<jiew that 
there were in fact no negroes in Rotary, I had based my case 
on this assumption after asking for information on this point; 
if the assumption was wrong, then obviously the point did not 
arise, but the fact remained that nobody so far had assured me 
that he knew of a single club where there was a negro member. 
And, as to an all-negro Harlem Rotary Club, that would only 
accentuate the evil and underline it for the notice of the world ; 
it would proclaim to all and sundry the fact of segregation 
within Rotary, Besides, the implication of such a move was 
that negro Rotarians would be entitled to attend then district 
conferences; were they prepared to accept even that ? . . . 

Tom Warren, speaking of the difficulty of discovering 
classifications for membership, told of a club of which the 
Methodist clergyman-member announced one day that he 
wished to make room for the Bishop who had just come to 
live in the town. The club, however, did not like to lose the 
clergyman, and so the President instructed the Chairman of' the 
Classification Committee to see if they could not find suitable 
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classifications for both the minister and the bishop. Every week 
thereafter the President would call upon the Chairman to present 
his report and the Chairman would reply: “We are still 
looking into the matter But a day came when the Chairman 
replied : “ Mr. President, I have to report that my Committee 
has successfully terminated its labours. We have decided that 
the bishop and the minister can come respectively under the 
heads, ‘ Religion—Wholesale ’ and ‘ Religion-Retail ’ 

London 

13th May . We landed at Southampton at 3 in the afternoon, 
Among those with me on the boat-train to London were an 
elderly Canadian couple who, after 19 years in Canada, were re¬ 
turning to England, and returning to stay ! They complained 
of being “ over-governed ” in Canada; they complained of the 
terms on which old-age pensions were given there, and of the 
death duties. 

At Waterloo everybody had to queue up for taxis. My turn 
came after a 15-minute wait, and then when I asked my cabbie 
to drive ime to a likely hotel in the neighbourhood, he refused 
to do it. He was a crusty old fellow and made it very clear 
to me that it was ridiculous expecting to get accommodation if 
I hadn’t made a reservation.. It..was impossible, he said, to drive 
me round town till I secured accommodation; all he would do 
would be to drop me .at ,any one address I gave him, regardless 
of whether I got fixed up there or not-! Luckily for me I had 
run into a couple of'.Indians who had come to meet the Govern¬ 
ment scholars who were,on 'th '£‘Queen Mary with me and one 
of them had suggested that, if I mentioned his name there, I 
should most probably succeed in getting a room at the Rivera 
Elotel at 6, Grenville Street, Russell Square. So I asked to be 
taken there. He didn’t seem to know where Grenville Street 
was and had to consult a bobby ; and only after much grumbling 
to the effect that he was sure that there would be no accommoda¬ 
tion there anyway, he managed to deposit me at the hotel. I 
don’t know what would have happened if I should have been 
refused accommodation by Mrs. Geera, who presently answered 
the bell ; but she said she had a double-room to offer me and I 
was happy to be able to get it even for 15 shillings for the 
night. 
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My first impressions of England Revisited may as well be 
recorded. First, after New York in particular, London seemed 
dingy, dark, dismal, and called to mind Vienna as 1 had seen 
it in the summer of 1935. Second, it appeared that the English 
were less insular than before ; they were more inclined, I felt, 
to get into conversation with strangers and even to confide in 
them. Third, they seemed to have lost some of that respect for 
law and order for which they have been so rightly noted. For 
instance, not only did the English passengers alighting from our 
ship smuggle things in past the Customs, but also they boasted 
about their evasions to each other in the boat-train. It may be 
that honesty and sufficiency are more closely interrelated than 
is commonly supposed ; the materialist interpretation of morality 
is not to be lightly dismissed. It may be too that a people long 
subjected to controls, as the English have been, rebels against 
them. 

Midnight. My American Days are over. Tomorrow I begin 
the chapter, comparatively brief as it will doubtless be, of my 
European Days. 





